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A DAY AT THE BOOKBINDERY OF 
LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO, & Co. 


Havine given our readers, in our last article, an 
insight into the mechanical operation required to 
set the types and print the sheets of a book, we this 
month take them to one of the largest publishing 
houses in the country, that they may know some- 
thing of the manner in which books are bound and 
circulated through the Union. We are enabled to 
do this through the courtesy of Messrs. Lippincott, 
Grambo, & Co., who allowed us the privilege of ex- 
amining their extensive range of rooms, a general 
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idea of the labor performed in which we shall er- 
deavor to give in the following pages. 

When we received the consent of the senior part- 
ner of the firm for this privilege, we expected to see 
much that would surprise us, but were not prepared 
to find so vast an amount of business performed, or 
capital invested. We were completely lost in asto- 
nishment, as we passed through room after reom 
peopled with workmen engaged in the various 
branches to which the rooms were devoted. It was 
our intention, at first, to give a description of book- 
binding only, but were so struck with the extent of 
labor employed in the establishment, that we have 
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concluded, so far as we are able, to make our read- 
ers acquainted with the general machinery of a 
large publishing house, hoping it may prove as in- 
teresting to them as it was to us. We will first 
desefibe the 


BOOKBINDING DEPARTMENT, 


After the sheets are finished in the drying-room, 
as described in our last; and are pressed, they are 
sent in bundles to the bindery, where they are 
opened and given out to the girls employed to fold 
them. 

When the whole of the impression has been fold- 
ed, each sheet is laid out in a row, in piles of one 
hundred. The folder then takes one from the top 
of each pile, and, placing them together, they form 
the printed matterof a book. The copies thus col- 
lected are knocked evenly together, and put into a 
hydraulic press, between steel boards, in rows of 
two deep, and as many along-side of each other as 
the boards will hold, for the purpose of compress- 
ing them into a compact form. If the work be 
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newly printed, care must be taken not to allow it to 
eect off, as the fresh ink has a tendency to make an 
impression on the opposite page, as was generally 
the case with new books when compressed by the 
old method, which was to beat them on a large 
smooth stone with a cast-iron bell-shaped hammer 
weighing twelve or fourteen pounds. This required 
some skill so as to compress or condense the sheets 
without marking them with the edge of the ham- 
mer, and to give the paper a smooth polished sur- 
face. This process was very much improved some 
years ago by a rolling-press, consisting of two iron 
cylinders, mounted and set in the usual way at any 
required distance apart. A number of sheets, vary- 
ing from six to fourteen, according to the size, being 
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placed between two tinned iron plates, are passed 
through the rollers. This method not only renders 
the paper smoother than by hammer-beating, but 
the compression of the book is one-sixth greater, a 
very desirable object, inasmuch as the book-shelves 
will contain nearly one-sixth more books. These 
superior effects are also produced by the rollers in 
one-twentieth of the time required by the hammer. 
This method is now adopted for books that have 
been printed some time, in which the ink is proper- 
ly set, and also for books that require rebinding. 
After pressing, rolling, or hammering, each book 
is collated, to see that all the signatures run pro- 
perly, and the plates, if any, are inserted in their 
proper places. The waste leaves are added at the 
beginning and end; the back and head are then 
knocked up square, and one side of the book is 
placed on a pressing-board of the size of the book 
itself, and another similar board is laid.on the upper 
side vf the book, taking care to let the back of the 
sheets project about half an inch between the two 
hoards. The workman then grasps the boards 
firmly between the thumb and fingers of the left 
hand, and lowers them into the cutting-press, which 
consists of two strong wooden cheeks ¢ ¢, connected 
by two slide bars } b, and two wooden screws » s. 
The use of the two guides on one of the cheeks will 





CUTTING-PRESS. 


be explained hereafter; but it may be remarked that 
when these guides are not @#&nted, the press is 
turned completely over, so that these guides may be 
at the bottom, and out of the way. When the 
sheets are lowered between the cheeks cc, the press 
is screwed up tight by working an iron bar in the 
heads of the screws. The man then passes a tenon 
saw across the back of the sheets, so as to make a 
number of grooves, according to the size of the 
book, for the reception of the cords or bands for 
holding the threads in the sewing, and also for 
securing the boards which are to form the side 
covers. The number of bands depends upon the 
style of binding or method of finishing the book ; 
boarded books, or books bound in cloth, have only 
two bands. But in the better descriptions of bind- 
ing, 32mos. sometimes have three bands; 18mos., 
12mos., 8vos., and two-leaf 4tos., have four bands ; 
royal octavos and whole sheet 4tos., five bands; and 
folios from five to seven bands. In addition to 
these grooves for the bands, a groove is also formed 
at each end for the catch or kettle stitch. Suppos- 
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ing a book with two bands is to be sewed, it is taken 
to the sewing-press,* which is a stout flat board 6 db, 





SEWING-PRESS. 


containing an upright screw ss at each end, sup- 
porting a top rail r, which rises and falls on the 
screws by means of nutsnn. Attached to this rail 
are several cords corresponding with the grooves 
sawed in the back, and these cords are secured by 
being fastened to brass keys, one of which is here 
shown, passed through the aperture in the bed of 


0 


the press, while they are tightened by turning the 
nuts n n, so as to raise the top rail. The book to be 
sewed being placed on the board 38, with the title 
uppermost, the sewer first takes the fly-leaf, or end 
paper, if such there be, or sheet a of the book, and 
turning it over so that the title-page may lie with 
its face on the board, she places the grooves in it so 
as to correspond with the stretched strings or bands. 
She then passes the left hand into the opening of 
the sheet, and with the right pushes the needle 
through the right hand kettle-stitch ; the left hand 
receives the needle, and returns it out through the 
first groove above the stretched string; the right 
hand draws the needle completely through, and 
passes it through the same groove below the stretched 
string; the left hand takes the needle and passes it 
through the second groove above the string, and the 
right hand returns it below the second string; and 
lastly, the left hand returns the needle through the 
bottom kettle-stitch. The thread is then drawn so 
as to lie evenly in the angle of the sheet, a small 
piece being left projecting through the back at the 
top kettle-stitch. The sewer then takes the second 
sheet, and turning it over upon the first, inserts the 
stretched strings into the sawed grooves at the back. 





* This press is arranged for three bands; but, for the 
sake of simplicity, the description refers to two bands. 
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She passes the needle through the bottom kettle- 
stitch, and proceeds as before, passing the needle in 
and out round the bands, only proceeding up the 
sheet instead of down. When the needle comes out 
through the top kettle-stitch, the thread is drawn 
tight, and secured by tying it into a knot with the 
end projecting from the first sheet. These two 
sheets form a sort of foundation for the subsequent 
sheets, which require a less élaborate sewing. Two 
sheets are taken at a time, and the thread is drawn 
through the grooves of each alternately: passing 
the needle through the top kettle-stitch of the lower 
sheet; then out aboye the first band; then into the 
upper sheet below the first band; then out above 
the second band; then below this band into the 
lower sheet; then out through the kettle-stitch of 
the lower sheet; and, lastly, this lower sheet is 
secured to the previous sheet by passing the thread 
round its lower kettie-stitech. Two more sheets are 
then taken, and in this way the sewing is continued 
with great rapidity. When one length of thread is 
nearly exhausted, another is taken, and joined to the 
former by a knot. This kind of sewing is called up 
and down work, and presents the following arrange- 
ment in the sheets of the book— 





the sheets showing two threads and one thread 
alternately, as the reader will find by examining 
any boarded book, or a book bound in cloth. When 
the sewing of one book is completed, the thread is 
secured at the kettle-stitch, and cut off. A second 
book is sewed upon the first, upon the same bands, 
until the press is full. The bands are then loosened 
by slipping off the keys, and the books are separated 
from each other by severing the bands, care being 
taken, for some descriptions of binding to be noticed 
hereafter, to leave a sufficient portion of the bands 
projecting on each side of each book for the purpose 
of securing the boards. 

There are various kinds of sewing, depending on 
the size of the book and the style of the binding. 
The commonest kind of sewing, such as we have 
attempted to describe, is called sewing two sheets, or 
up and down work. In some kinds of fine binding, 
the sheets are sewed ali along, and only one at a 
time; that is, the thread is passed round every 
band, so that, supposing there were three bands, the 
sewing in every sheet would present the following 
appearance— 





Where it is an object to make the book superior 
and stronger, fine silk is used, instead of thread. To 
prevent injury to the book by sawing grooves for 
the bands, which cause the book to wear out much 
faster—for the holes thus made gradually enlarge in 
size until the book falls in pieces—a method of sew- 
ing is adopted without any grooves, tapes being 
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used instead of strings. The only holes made in 
the sheets by this method are those of the needle, 
which is passed in and out above and below the 
tapes, and the sewer forms her own kettle-stitch 





SEWING. 


with the needle. This kind of sewing is shown 
above. It requires more care than the former to 
keep the sheets even, and when well done the effect 
is excellent, for by this plan the book opens flat at 
any part, the fold of the sheet starting up fully to 
view when the book is opened. This style is called 
flexible binding. 

When the books are folded and sewed, they pass 
from the sheet-room to the forwarding-room. The 
forwarder first prepares the linings for his book, 
which are made of fancy or enamelled paper; then, 
if the book is a stout book, for instance a quarto 
Bible, he makes his boards, which is done by pasting 
two or three pieces of the proper size together and 
pressing them. His linings are then pasted on his 
books, which are first glued, then rounded and 
backed. The operation of rounding the back is 
done by placing the book on its flat surface, and 
drawing the back on one side, gently tapping it 
with a broad-faced hammer: the book is then turned 
over upon its other surface, and the operation re- 
peated, by which means the back is brought into a 
convex form. Each book is then placed separately 
between a couple of boards, with the back project- 
ing, and is thus lowered into a screw-press, which 
is screwed up tight. The workman then, by a suc- 
cession of blows, applied somewhat obliquely up 
and down one side of the back, depresses that side, 
and causes a ridge to project over the board. He 
then repeats the operation on the other side, by 
which means the back is depressed at the two sides, 
end is raised in the middle; a few gentle taps in 
the middle, and some finishing blows at the sides 
complete the rounding, and its effect is to form the 











side edges into a concave groove, the concavity of 
which corresponds with the convexity of the back, 
and the grooves formed at the two boundary lines 
of the back allow the boards or side covers of the 
book to fall in so as to present an even surface at 
the sides. 

The books are now to be placed in thin cases, and 
the outside fiy-leaf being pasted to the boards, the 
books are built up between wooden boards, the backs 
of the books outwards, and projecting; and this pile 
is placed in what is called a standing-press, consist- 








STANDING-PRESS. 


ing of a well-oiled iron screw working in a nut, and 
the upper bed of the press is screwed down with 
great force, by means of an iron bar inserted into 
the inverted head of the screw. To economize 
labor, the pile, which constantly varies in size, is 
made to rest upon a number of boards, which di- 
minishes the distance between the upper and lower 
beds of the press. There the books are left for some 
hours to undergo the requisite compression. 

The mill-boards, which form the solid substance 
of the cases, are supplied to the binder in sheets, 
varying in size from 17} inches by 14}, for the 
smaller sizes, up to 41 by 31 inches. The binder 
cuts up these sheets to the required size with great 
precision and rapidity, by a machine constructed 
for the purpose. It consists of an iron frame, one- 
half of which is covered with a horizontal plate, or 
table, for holding the board. At the inner edge of 
this table is a holdfast, or bar of metal, extending 
across the frame, moving on a hinge at the opposite 
side, and connected by a hinged lever on the near 
side with a treadle. The lower surface of this bar 
is furnished with file teeth for holding the board 
fast. Just beyond this holdfast is a straight, fixed 
bar, with a square cutting edge, and by the side of 
this is a curved bar, or knife, mounted on an axis, 
and balanced by a weight at the further side, and 
furnished with a handle at the near side. The edge 
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of this curved bar forms, with the fixed bar, a pair 
of shears for cutting the boards. The gauge being 
set at the proper distance, the board is placed flat 
on the table, and its rough edge is first cut off. This 
is done by sliding the board along until the edge 
just projects beyond the shears. The man then 
puts his foot on the treadle, which brings the hold- 
fast down, and secures the board; he next forces 
the curved blade down against the fixed blade, 
which cuts the board to aclean,smooth edge. Then, 
releasing the board by lifting his foot off the treadle, 
and raising the knife, he passes the board up to the 








BOARD-CUTTING MACHINE, 


gauge, which is furnished with an edge or chamfer, 
and stops its further progress: the board is cut 
through as before, the piece falling into the bin be- 
neath. In this way, the board is cut up into three 
or four long strips, the other long edge, nearer the 
left hand, being cut off while it rests on the table. 
A number of boards being thus cut up, each strip 
being sufficient for two, three, four, or more boards, 
the strips are again passed through the shears, and 
cut to the proper size of the books they are intended 
to cover. Such is the precision of this machine 
that, when all the pieces thus cut are piled up and 
knocked together, they appear to form a solid paral- 
lelopipedon, with perfectly sharp edges, in conse- 
quence of all the pieces being of the same size. 

The cover of the book may be of leather or of 
cloth ; but, in either case, it is ornamented at the 
back and sides with a pattern inclosed within a 
figured or flowered border, with different toolings 
and devices for the back, and blank borders for the 
gilt lettering or other ornaments. These are stamped, 
by means of certain presses, varying in power, with 
the material to be embossed. The dies are formed 
either of steel or brass, the latter being the more 


common. The dies are cut or chased by hand; but, 


for some patterns, consisting of regular curves, they 
can be more economically turned in the lathe, in 


which case brass must be used. The counter die, for 
embossing, which ts attached to the upper bed of the 
press, is formed by the man who manages the press, 
by gluing a number of pieces of mill-board together, 
and gluing them to the surface of the lower bed. 
By turning the arms of the press round, the lower 
surface of the mill-board is brought up with amazing 
force upon the metal die, and the softer material 
takes the impression of the harder. The man then 
cuts and trims and adjusts the counter die, every 
now and then taking impressions on paper; and 
when he is satisfied with his arrangement, he pro- 
ceeds to emboss the leather pieces cut to the proper 
size for covering the book. 

Every piece of leather requires to be passed three 
times through the press—once for the back, which 
is of course of a pattern different from that of the 
sides, and once for each of the sides. If the two 
sides are of the same pattern, the man embosses 
all the leathers on one side—say the left—and then, 
re-adjusting the die, embosses the other side. 

Cloth covers are embossed after the boards are 
inserted. The cloth, which is now consumed in 
such enormous quantities in bookbinding, is manu- 
factured for the purpose. The cloth is cut up to the 
proper size of the cover, an extra quantity being 
allowed for the overlap within the boards. The 
cases are then made up, with great rapidity, by two 
men, one of whom covers the inside with a layer of 
glue, and then places two mill-boards in their proper 
position on the cover, so as to form the stiff sides, 
the space between the two depending, of course, on 
the thickness of the book. He then turns the cover 
over, and rubs the cloth firmly down with a cloth- 
rubber, shaped something like the stone muller used 
in color-grinding. He then tosses the cover toa 
man, who places a strip of paper or canvas along the 
inside of the back between the two boards, and then 
folds down the projecting edges of the cloth over 
the boards, smoothing them down with the edge of 
a flat piece of stick with a blunt point at each end, 
and then drawing the point of the stick down the 
boundary lines between the back and the sides. 
The two men complete about one hundred covers in 
an hour. 

When the covers thus formed are perfectly dry, 
they are embossed and gilt. The ornaments which 
are simply produced by pressure are called blind- 
stamping, and, when done by hand, blind-tooling ; 
while the gilt ornaments or lettering are called gold- 
stamping or gold-tooling. The machines employed 
in both descriptions of ornament are called stamping- 
presses, and they do not greatly differ, except in 
power, from the fly-press already described. The 
ornamental pattern for the back or sides is cut out 
in a thick plate or block of brass, and is fixed in the 
upper bed of the press by means of a dove-tail joint. 
This upper bed is furnished with a cavity contain- 
ing a gas-pipe, with a row of jets for heating the die 
by conduction of heat from the upper bed. The 
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cloth covers are inserted within metal rules, which 
serve as a gauge, by a man who sits before the 
press, while another man turns round with great 
strength a large fly-wheel, whereby the lower bed 
is brought up a few inches upon the case in the 
upper bed, and embosses the impression. When the 
eases are to be gilt, it is first prepared with a thin 
layer of ovalbumen or white of egg, called glaire ; 
after this, the gold-leaf is laid on and the case is 
then passed through the press as before. 

In gilding, the designs are often made up of 
many different small stamps, according to the taste 
of the stamper. 

As the covers are removed, they are taken by a 
boy, who wipes off the superfluous gold with a piece 
of thick rag, which thus gradually absorbs the fra- 
gile leaf, and, in the course of two or three months, 
this rag is so valuable that it is sold to the gold re- 
finer, who burns it in a covered crucible, and thus 
recovers the precious metal. 

The covers thus formed are next adjusted to the 
books, which we left in the standing-press. The 
covers are secured to the books by pasting the waste 
leaves on each side of the book to the boards, and 
to conceal this arrangement as well as the uncovered 
parts of the boards, and also to give a neat finish 
to the book, some colored paper, called lining paper, 
is pasted in. The books are lastly put into the 
standing-press for a few hours, and may then be 
mid to be finished. 

We have thus traced the various processes con- 
eerned in binding a cloth-boarded book. They 
eonsist of gathering, folding, and sewing the sheets; 
gluing and rounding the backs; cutting the edges; 
making, embossing, and gilding the covers; and, 
Jastly, securing the covers to the books. In a large 
establishment, such as Messrs. Lippincott, Grambo, 
& Co., the whole impression of an octavo work, con- 
sisting of one thousand copies, can be done up in cloth 
in the course of about ten hours; in which case, 
however, the cloth covers are prepared a day or two 
before, all the information required for the purpose 
being the thickness of the book, which is known by 
stating the number of sheets contained in it. The 
title and the style of ornament, color of the cloth, 
&c., are also determined. A thousand covers or 
eases can be prepared in one or two days. The 
book itself can be folded, stitched, glued, and round- 
ed, the edges trimmed, and the book mounted in 
eases and pressed, all within ten hours. This is, 
indeed, an extraordinary example of the power of 
numbers of skilful workpeople, and the effect of a 
refined system of division of labor. 

The method of binding thus far described applies 
eniefly to those books which are issued in large 
numbers, and whether the covers be leather or cloth, 
there is no very great difference in the methods 
adopted. In leather bindings, such as in Bibles and 
prayer-books, the edges, instead of being trimmed 
with a knife, as before described, are cut through 
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with a plough, so that there is no necessity for cut- 
ting open the book before reading it. The bcgok- 
binder’s plough consists of two upright cheeks of 





BOOKBINDER’S PLOUGH. 


wood ¢ c, connected together by a wooden screw ¢, 
and a couple of guides 6 4, fixed into one cheek, and 
moving in square holes in the other. The screw 
passes through both cheeks, so that by turning it 
round in one direction the cheeks are brought nearer 
together, and, in the contrary direction, moved far- 
ther apart. Into one of the cheeks at & is fixed 
a cutting-knife, a double-edged, pointed blade, of 
which two forms are given. The book to be 
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ploughed is placed between a couple of boards in 
the press, with the edges projecting as much as is 
required, and one of the cheeks being placed in a 
groove of the press, the point of the knife is brought 
up to the book, and moved backwards and forwards 
against it, the workman at the same time giving 
the handle of the screw a twist, which advances the 
knife forward until the cutting is completed. The 
white edges of the book in common binding are 
then sprinkled, whereby that speckled or mottled 
effect is given to them, which prevents them from 
soiling, and also improves the appearance of the 
book. This is done by mixing up some colored 
chalk, umber, Venetian red, or ochre, in a little size 
and water, and dipping a brush into the mixture, so 
as just to wet the bristles; the man holds a long piece 
of wood a few feet over the books, and beats the 
bristles of the brush against it, which causes a shower 
of minute drops of color to rain down upon the edges 
of the books, a number of which are set up together 
for the purpose. When the desired effect is pro- 
duced on the top edges, the books are turned over, 
and the bottom edges are treated in a similar man- 
ner, the man turning up one of the finished edges, 
every now and then, to see that he is producing the 
same tint of color at the bottom as at the top. The 
side edges are done in the same way, and the color 
is fixed by placing the books in the bench-press, and 
passing an agate burnisher over the edges, which 
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produces a high polish, and prevents the color from 
being removed by ordinary use. By these simple 
and expeditious processes, a cheap and useful orna- 
ment is added to the books. 

In the better class of binding, as in whole-bound 
calf, gilt lettered, with raised backs, the boards are 
added after the gluing and rounding of the backs, 
for which purpose the sewer leaves small projecting 
pieces of string bands. The boards being cut to the 
proper size, a couple of holes are made in each 
board with a brad-awl, opposite each band, and the 
string being passed through these holes is secured 
with glue. in a book of three bands, the boards are 
held by six strings, three on each side, and each 
board is, of course, pierced with six holes. The 
books are then put into the standing-press for a few 
hours, after which the edges are ploughed, the 
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PLOUGHING THE EDGES. 


boards being slightly depressed below the edge to 
be cut off, the strings allowing them a little play 
before the cover is put on. In cutting the side 
edges, the workman takes care to preserve the con- 
cavity produced by the rounding, for which purpose 
he flattens the back by passing a flat tool between 
the edges of the boards, which are allowed to hang 
down loose, and the back. He then places the 
book between a couple of boards, grasps it tightly, 
and withdraws the flat tool; then lowers it into the 
press, and screws it up tightly. By thus flattening 
the back, the edges become flat also, and when they 
have been ploughed, and the book is taken out of 
the press, the back starts into shape again, and the 
side edges become concave. After this, the edges 
are gilt or marbled. In gilding, the book is secured 


between a couple of boards in the press, and the 
edges being covered with glaire, a layer of goldleaf 
is laid on, and the agate burnisher, being well rub- 
bed over every part across the edges, secures the 
goldleaf, at the same time giving it a beautiful 
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polish. When all the edges are thus gilt, paper is 
wrapped round them, to prevent them from getting 
soiled. When the edges are to be marbled, the 
books are sent out to the marbler’s, who produces 
the effect of marbled paper by the following con- 
trivance: A trough about two inches deep is filled 
with clean gum-water. Various colored pigments, 
ground in spirits of wine, and mixed with a small 
quantity of ox-gall, are thrown upon the surface of 
the gum-water, and disposed in various forms witha 
quill and comb, according to the desired pattern. 
This being obtained, the book is tied between two 
boards, and the edges being dipped into the trough, 
the floating colors become attached ; cold water is 
then dashed over the edges, which sets the cvlors, 
and brings them out clear. 

The book is now ready to receive the headband, 
which serves as a finish to the top and bottom of the 
sheets, and assists in keeping the upper and lower 
parts of the hollow back in shape, when the book 
is closed. The book, still in the rough boards, is 
fixed hy one corner in a small portable screw-press, 
and a small strip of mill-board, placed on edge at 
the back, is secured by passing a needle and thread 
two or three times between the leaves through the 
solid back, and vver and under the small strip; the 
thread, which is generally of silk or cotton, two 
or three colors being sometimes used, is then twisted 
or plaited over the strip, and when about a third or 
one-half is covered, it is further secured by a few 
stitches through the solid back. The plaiting or 
covering is then completed, and is secured as before 
by sewing through the back. The superfluous por- 
tions of the strip are then cut off. This description 
of headband is called worked ; a commoner deserip- 
tion, called stuck-on, is a piece of striped or colored 
linen, inclosing a piece of cord, stuck or glued to 
the back of the book. The bands or raised projec- 
tions at the back of the book are formed by gluing 
striys of mill-board, leather, or cord across them. 

The book is now ready for covering. The leather 
may be calf, or morocco, or Russia; but, whatever 
the leather, it is carefully chosen, so as to be free 
from blemishes, and of the proper size; being placed 
on a flat board, with the rough side up, the edges 
are pared thin with a sharp knife, so that, in turning 
them over the board, they may not bulge out into 
unsightly projections. The leather is then damped, 
and covered with paste, and applied to the book, a 
few simple tools being used to smooth it down and 
press it into shape, to square the edges, and to raise 
the bands. The leather is neatly turned in at the 
top and bottom, and then folded over the headbands. 
When the sides and edges are nicely smoothed and 
squared, the bands at the back are raised, and the 
spaces between them depressed, by working them 
with a bone paper-knife, and during all these mani 
pulations the man every now and then moistens the 
leather with a bit of wet sponge. When the leather 
cover is properly arranged, the marbled or other 
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lining papers are inserted, and the book is put into 
the standing-press for a few hours, after which it is 
ready for tooling. But in some descriptions of bind- 
ing, a good effect is produced by having distinct let- 
tering pieces, of a different cvlor from the general 
binding. These are cut out separately, thinned at 
the edges, and attached by means of glue. The 
blind-tool ornaments of the book are put on by means 
of pieces of brass, cut into the desired pattern and 
shape, and mounted in handles as below. If a long 








line, plain or figured, is to run up the sides of the 
book, it is cut upon the periphery of a dise of brass, 
moving upon a central axis, and furnished with a 
long handle, which the man rests against his right 
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shoulder, holding the tool near the axis; in this 
way, he can roll the tool the whole length of each 
side of the cover. All these tools are heated at a 
gas-stove, a great improvement on the unwholesome 
charcoal brazier formerly in use. The small tools 
are pressed down with an equable force in those 
parts of the cover where they are wanted. Gilt 
tooling is produced by covering the parts to be gilt 
first with glaire and then with goldleaf, and then 
pressing the hot tool upon the part thus covered. 
On wiping off the gold with a rag, that part of the 
gold only is attached which came in contact with the 
hot tool. Lettering is performed commonly by a 
set of lettering tools, each letter of the alphabet 
being cut out in brass, and mounted in a wooden 
handle. Letters, numerals, &c., are kept of differ- 
ent sizes; but for words in common use, such as 
“ Holy Bible,” “ Atlas,” &c., tools are kept, with the 


whole word or words cut in them. When the orna- 





ments, lettering, &c., are complete, the book is fin- 
ished off with polishing-irons, of various shapes and 
sizes, one of which is shown. These are heated, and 


passed over the leather, and also over the marble 
lining-paper, &c. 
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We have thus gone over the principal processes 
concerned in binding a book. A few years ago, a 
method of binding by means of caoutchouc cement 
was patented, by which the operations of sawing-in, 
sewing, rounding, and the use of glue are dispensed 
with, and, instead of leaves attached by thread 
stitches at two or three points, they are agglutinated 
securely along their whole length. This plan is 
admirably adapted for binding engravings, maps, 
manuscripts, and collections of letters, which have 
little or no margin left at the back for the stitching. 
The plan has been thus described: “ After folding 
the sheets in double leaves, the workman places 
them vertically, with the edges forming the back 
of the book downwards, in a concave mould, of such 
rounded or semi-cylindrical shape as the back of 
the book is intended to have. The mould for this 
purpose consists of two parallel upright boards, set 
apart upon a cradle frame, each having a portion or 
portions cut out vertically, somewhat deeper than 
the breadth of the book, but of a width nearly equal 
to its thickness before it is pressed. One of these 
upright boards may be slidden nearer to or further 
from its fellow, by means of a guide-bar, attached 
to the sole of the cradle. Thus the distance be- 
tween the concave bed of the two vertical slots in 
which the book rests may be varied according to 
the length of the leaves. In all cases, about one- 
fourth of the length of the book at each end projects 
beyond the board, so that one-half rests between 
the two boards. Two or three packthreads are now 
bound round the leaves thus arranged, from top to 
bottom of the page, in different lines, in order to 
preserve the form given to the back of the mould in 
which it lay. The book is next subjected to the 
action of the press. The back, which is left pro- 
jecting very slightly in front, is then smeared care- 
fully by the fingers with a solution of caoutchourc, 
whereby each paper-edge receives a small portion 
of the cement. In a few hours, it is sufficiently dry 
to take another coat of a somewhat stronger caout- 
chouc solution. In forty-eight hours, four applica- 
tions of the caoutchoue may be made and dried. 
The back and the adjoining part of the sides are 
next covered with the usual band or fillet of cloth, 
glued on with caoutchouc ; after which the book is 
ready to have the boards attached, and to be covered 
with leather or parchment, as may be desired.” 

Blank-book binding isa distinct branch of the trade, 
and is applied to the binding of every description of 
account-book. The paper is first folded and counted 
into sections, which in foolscap generally consist of 
six sheets, and, above that size, of four sheets. These 
are sewed upon strips of vellum, three strips being 
usually applied to foolscap folio, and a greater num- 
ber for larger sizes. In sewing account books, waxed 
thread is used, as being stronger. After sewing, the 


first ruled leaf at each end is pasted to the waste 
paper, and the marble lining paper inserted. The 
back is then glued, and when dry, the fore edge is 
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cut and the back rounded, a rounder back and conse- 
quently a deeper hollow being given than in printed 
books. The two ends are then cut, and the edges 
gr d. The headbands are worked on a slip of 
parchment, as before described. Strong pieces of 
leather. are then glued at the top and bottom of 
the back and between each of the vellum slips. A 
hollow back is produced by soaking in water a strip 
of mill-board about a quarter of an inch wider 
than the back of the book, and gluing it on both 
sides; it is then placed on a sheet of paper, and a 
roller corresponding to the curvature of the back 
of the book is placed upon it, and the strip is 
worked backwards and forwards on the roller, which 
gives it the semicircular shape. It is then dried 
hard before the fire. Another method is to paste a 
number of pieces of paper in succession upon a roller, 
and when thoroughly dry it is cut down lengthwise, 
thus forming two semicircular backs. Thin sheet- 
iron is sometimes used for the purpose. The milled 
boards are then cut out for the side covers. In 
large books, it is usual to glue together two thin 
boards for each cover, and to insert beween them 
the projecting ends of the vellum bands on which 
the book is sewn. The first and last fly-leaves are 
pasted to the boards, and after they are squared, the 
curved back above described is placed on, and a 
piece of canvas sufficient to extend over half the 
width of the book on one side to the same distance 
on the other side, is glued on the boards and over 
the back: this holds the hollow back firmly in place. 
The book is then ready for covering, for which pur- 
pose the leather is carefully pared all round and 
neatly put on. The covers are usually sheep skin 





and Russia, white and covered; smooth and rough 
ealf. If the cover be rough calf or sheep, it is dressed 
with pumice-stone and a clothes-brush. Smooth 
ealf are glaired and polished as in printed book- 
binding. Rough calf or sheep books are usually 
ornamented by passing a very hot roller round the 
edges and sides of the cover. Large books are al- 
ways furnished with bands of Russia leather worked 
on sometimes with thongs of vellum, which add to 
the strength of the binding, and have a neat appear- 
ance. 

The finer qualities of binding, embracing Turkey 
morocco, calf, and Levant, in the various styles of 
richly gilt, massive panels, and velvet, embossed 
with rich ornaments, have many processes which are 
very attractive and curious to the uninitiated. The 
operation of embossing and illuminating the edges, 
which is carried to great perfection in this establish- 
ment, gives the book an ornamental and attractive 
appearance, of which it is impossible to give our 
readers any idea. In this process the books are 
fastened firmly in iron presses, the edges are then 
scraped smooth as polished ivory, they then receive 
a coat of size upon which the goldleaf is laid. 
When the leaf is dry, it is polished with agate and 
blood-stone burnishers. Should the book be designed 








for the panelled or more costly style of binding, 
the edges are then ready for embossing or illumi- 
nating, the process of which we have before de- 
scribed. Finishing, as its name denotes, is the last 
process of this interesting art. The finisher must 
possess a high order of taste and skill. The me- 
chanical execution of his branch is much the same 
as in embossing, with the difference that he must 
work out his designs with the aid of the small tools 
we have before mentioned, upon leather. The dif- 
ficulty he has to overcome, and the nicety with 
which his work must be done, can be understood, 
when we inform our readers that one pattern which 
we saw in this establishment had five thousand im- 
pressions of different tools upon its surface. 

To enumerate all the various styles of decoration 
as practised in book-finishing, would be a very 
difficult, if not an endless task, as some styles are 
purely local,,while others again do not stand the 
test of progressive and improving taste, and conse- 
quently are but of short-lived duration. There is 
scarcely any style of ornament which book-finishers 
do not more or less practise. The improved artisti- 
cal knowledge of the workmen of the present day, 
and the proficiency attained by them in the execu- 
tion of designs, are far ahead of anything in the art 
of bookbinding which has preceded them. 

The earliest specimens of bookbinding extant 
were executed in the monasteries by the monks, 
anterior to the invention of printing, which pro- 
cured for such the name of the monastic style, the 
monks being then the principal composers, copyers, 
and bookbinders. The monastic style is distinct 
and peculiar in itself, the sides of the book being 
closely filled up with what is technically ealled blind 
tooling, that is, the impressions made by the tools 
are not put in gold; this style is much sought after 
in the present day, especially in the binding of old 
books. But this is not the only description of fin- 
ishing to which the monks of that period applied 
themselves, books being then, as regards price, of 
great value compared to what they are in the present 
day, and it was consequently considered that no- 
thing could be too costly in decorating the exterior. 
Hence arose those beautiful specimens of needle- 
work of various colored silks—gold and silver orna- 
ments—stones, and jewels of great value, with 
which the books of that period were frequently 
richly ornamented. 

The next in rotation is the Aldine style, which 
derives its name from Aldus, a famous printer and 
bookbinder who flourished in Italy in the fifteenth 
century. This style (like the monastic) is principally 
in blind tooling, but of a lighter and more open 


description of tools, and more fancifully arranged. 
After that period, books becoming more plentiful, 
book ornamentation consequently took a more exten- 
sive range, as we find, before the expiration of the 
sixteenth century, great improvements had taken 
place in book-finishing. A style of intersected 
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patterns were much in practice, which, for beauty 
of design, are rarely surpassed, added to which, the 
Elizabethan style of ornament was much in use; 
since then, down tothe present day, various styles one 
after the other have been adopted, all tending to 
the perfection of the art, and the advancement of the 
profession in general. 

We have given as near as we could an idea of the 
process of Bookbinding, as conducted at this estab- 
lishment; but there has been much that we could 
not insert without going more into detail than our 
readers would wish. They can form some estimate 
of the labor required, from what we have recorded 
above, and we here offer our thanks to all concerned, 
for their attention to us in our progress through this 
establishment. 

The publishing house of Lippincott, Grambo, & 
Co. was established over thirty years ago, by John 
Grigg, Esq., who, with his partner, Hugh Elliot, 
Esq., and others who now continue in the firm, con- 
ducted the business under the firm of Grigg, Etliot, 
& Co., until a few years back, when J. B. Lippin- 
cott, Esq., who had been in the same business for a 
number of years, purchased the interest of Messrs. 
Grigg & Elliot, and, in connection with the junior 
partners of the old firm, established the present one. 
The reward which enterprise and industry always 
bring has favored this house from the commence- 
ment. Increasing yearly in its business, it has 
gradually extended its sphere until it is at present 
one of the largest, if not the largest, publishing 
house in the United States, employing in its opera- 
tions over half a million of doiiars. In their store 
ean be found not only their own publications, but 
those of every publisher in the country; as they 
receive all new books of other houses as soon as 
published. It is this fact, together with the vast 
number of books issued by themselves, which ren- 
ders their business one of such immensity, and 
makes their establishment the great jobbing book- 
house of the country. 

To enumerate their various publications would 
require a volume; they embrace all subjects, scien- 
tifie, historical, scholastic, &c. &c. Over one hun- 
dred books have been issued by them since the 
commencement of the year, many of which are 
among the most costly ever issued in the country, 
comprising, amongst others, the “ Waverley Novels,” 
in twelve volumes; “ Schoolecraft’s Work on the 
American Indians,” elaborately iilustrated with 
steel engravings by the best engravers in the coun- 
try; “A Series of Histories of the States in the 
Union ;” “Ancient Christianity,” by Dr. Coleman ; 
“Shakspeare,” two editions, one in four volumes, 
and the other in one volume; and a numerous va- 
riety of school books, &c. &c. They have the 
stereotype plates of over two hundred volumes of 
standard works, from which they are constantly 
wortivg off editions to supply the current demand. 
These plates cost, originally, over $250,000. Of 
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Bibles and prayer-books alone, they sell upwards 
of fifty thousand copies yearly, and most of them 
bound in a superior style. In this class of books, 
their sales are next to those of the American Bible 
Society, Mr. J. B. Lippincott having, for years be- 
fore he purchased an interest in this firm, enjoyed 
the reputation of being the “ Bible publisher of the 
country.” Of one book which they are now pub- 
lishing, they issue daily one thousand copies bound 
in cloth, and this independent of the other works 
they have in press. After the above facts, our 
readers can well imagine why we were struck with 
astonishment at what we saw, and will, with us, 
give this house a just meed of praise for the enter- 
prise they exhibit. 

In the store, a view of which we give on the top 
of the first page, and which will doubtless be recog- 
nized by hundreds of booksellers through the coun- 
try, are employed twenty-seven clerks, who have 
each their separate departments to attend to. This 
room is also used for packing; the books, after 
being sent down from the second and third story 
rooms, are here boxed up and sent to their various 
destinations. The second and third story rvoms of 
the main building, and one room in the adjoining 
one, are occupied as salesrooms, each one of which 
is about twenty feet wide and one hundred feet long. 
In these rooms, a view of one of which we giv? on 
the first page, there are thousands of volumes on the 
shelves on both sides of each, requiring the services 
of a number of salesmen to attend to the duty of 
selling and recording orders. In looking at the 
vast number of books in these salesrooms, and the 
constant operations of sending off and replacing, 
which pass before you, the wonder is what becomes 
of them all, and what an amount of capital is 
required to keep up such a stock. Few persons, 
without seeing, would believe the thousands of 
books which are daily sent from these rooms to 
every section of the New World, and to portions of 
the Old. 

The fourth and fifth stories of their own and the 
adjoining buildings on each side are occupied as 
their bindery, and comprise eleven rooms. In them 
are employed over two hundred hands, men and 
women, in the various branches of bookbinding 
which we have previously described. Some of the 
finest specimens of binding ever executed in this 
country have been done in the establishment of Lip- 
pincott, Grambo, & Co., among the more prominent 
of which is a Bible which was presented to Queen 
Victoria. 

In the semi-annual “ trade sales,” or sale of books 
by auction to booksellers only, which takes place in 
New York, Philadelphia, and Boston, Messrs. Lip- 
pincott, Grambo, & Co. are one of the largest de- 
positors and purchasers; and their enterprise and 
capital furnish employment to over five hundred 
workmen in their own, and other establishments 
employed by them. 
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BY E. JANE CATE. 


CHAPTER I. 


A RICHER evening twilight never visited us mor- 
tals than that which flooded Lake Massabesic, and 
thé woods and rocks, and sands of its borders, as 
townward there came in sight a carriage “covered 
with the dust of travel.” Here, the waters gleamed 
and flickered “like molten gold;” a little farther, 
they lay tranquil and blue as heaven; while away 
there, across those tracts of silver, dark as ruin they 
went, stealing back amongst the woods and hills, 
into the deep-reaching coves. Sail-boats and row- 
boats were near and far; just where they ought to 
be, to make the ensemble perfect, our travellers 
thought. Close beside the road were lambs, large 
enough, and old enough, to be sure, to stand there 
quietly and observe the travellers, and chew their 
euds and look contented, as they saw their mothers 
and the cows do; but they did no such things. 
They too seemed to have delight in all the beauty 
and quietude there was in the place; and went 
running up and down the high rocks, trying which 
could run the fastest, leap the highest, and the most 
gracefully. Often there were heard grumblings 
among the old dams, over all this indecorum and 
danger of breaking their necks; but the lambs 
only danced up to them, gave them a roguish look, 
jumped over their backs, and then went dancing 
back to their sports. 

“ Look there, sister,” exclaimed the gentleman, 
involuntarily stopping his horse. He pointed, as 
he spoke, to a little cottage amongst the shrubbery 
and trellises, and you could not know what else, it 
was so closed about by primeval oaks and vines, 
and trees of minor growth. 

“There must be comfort there,” sighed the lady. 

“Yes, and genius, if it does work with hard 
hands,” replied the gentleman, still looking at the 
house. 

“The Malones—you remember hearing Mrs. Lane 
speak of their near neighbors, the Malones. That 
must be their house. Just look across the lake, 
among those hills, brother. Heavens! how dark 
and strange! Let us get out of the carriage.” 

They alighted, “both stood, both turned,” and 
levked long, here and there, and all around, upon 
a scene of contrasted sublimity and loveliness, be- 
fore which proud man might well bend his spirit in 
humble adoration, as that gentleman did; before 
which woman might grow faint with a thousand 
conflicting emotions, veil her face, and at last weep, 
as that lady wept. 
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his way home from the field, with his boys and his 
long team. He, too, looked away to the lake and 
up to the sky. Wonder if he gave thanks that his 
lot had been cast in such pleasant places? No; he 
said something about wind east, storm to-morrow ; 
and, when he was beyond the hearing of our travel- 
lers, “More grand company going to "Squire Lane’s, 
of course,” said he; and, “Yes, I’ll warrant it,” 
answered his sons. 

And going to Esquire Lane’s they were; for, still 
walking before the horse, they turned down the 
broad, straight avenue, which terminated in a car- 
riage sweep, before a large farm-house. No one 
was without the house; but within our travellers 
heard sounds of laughter and running. 

“ Mrs. Lane’s laugh; how like a child’s!” said 
the lady. “See, as she said, no bell. She told you 
to ‘pound three times with the head of your stoutest 
cane ;’ didn’t she ?” 

“She told me so many strange things, I have 
forgotten. But—” rap, rap, rap, very softly went 
his cane on the door. No one came; but they heard 
a voice within say, “ Was it you I caught, hus? or 
was it you, Frank? or what was it? Ah! I must 
have you in blinders yet, Mr. Lane.” 

“ Heavens! then, if I don’t have some revenge !” 

“Ah, that was not fair, Mr. Lane. I caught you 
then, fairly. I will tell you. When we get you 
into blinders, you will take such long, straggling 
steps, so queer, we shall almost die laughing at you ; 
and when you stoop to eatch your little wife, she 
will go bounding over your head.” 

Rap, rap, rap, rap; and just at that moment Mr. 
Lane was caught, it seemed, for fresh laughter came, 
and now a manly voice chimed in loudly. The 
travellers entered ; but then a difficulty in crossing 
the hall presented itself; for rugs, chairs, and foot- 
eushions had been brought out from the parlor in 
preparations for the game. The lady gave a spring, 
and landed fairly within the parlor, in full view of 
the little party. 

“Who? what? Heavens, Miss Bartlett! let me 
shake you to pieces! let me kiss you forty times ! 
Where did you come from?” Thus spake the mis- 
tress of that house, the prettiest, rosiest, happiest 
creature you ever saw. 

“From Concord at sunrise,” answered Miss 
Bartlett, as soon as she could speak for kissing 
and being kissed. 

“And your brother, Miss Bartlett?” said Mr. 
Lane. 

“Yes, go, Mr. Lane. I am positively wild with 
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delight; and I shall kiss him too. I will, husband 
mine,” she added, running after him to the door. 
“T will, if it does make you provoked, and jealous, 
and—” 

She did kiss him; and then turning, she again 
flung her arms around Miss Bartlett’s neck and 
kissed her. As Mrs. Lane said, her husband and 
her friend Fanny had only chances of slipping their 
words in edgewise, for all her vociferous rejoicings 
and questionings. The gentlemen went out to- 
gether to adjust baggage, etc. 

“ That is right, Fanny, you dear. Do be putting 
things in order. You see, Miss Bartlett, it is just 
as I told you it would be when you came to my house. 
I told you, you know, that, when you would pro- 
menade our rooms, you would be obliged to make 
your ‘winding way’ among mops— wisely kept for 
show,’ only—and every kind of rubbish. Yes, Fan- 
ay; do fix my haira little: my curls are in my eyes, 
ears, and mouth. I wonder that Mr. Lane—old 
bachelor as he was, and so very particular—I wonder 
that he never scolds me; I think the good soul does 
try sometimes; but he soon finds himself laughing, 
and that is the end of it.” 

As Fanny arranged Mrs. Lane’s hair, she said 
something in her ear about “ fatigue, refreshment.” 

“Refreshment? Ah, yes; excuse my forgetfulness. 
You must be almost starved.” 

Miss Bartlett denied this; they had rofreshed 
themselves at Hooksett, only a few miles back. 

“ Oh, but you must have some tea immediately,’ 
said Mrs. Lane in a pleading tone, and with her 
hand already on the door latch, “ if it be only to taste 
our strawberries and cream, and—what, Fanny? my 
dress torn out at the gathering? ’Tis Fide’s work: 
he is always sure t, tear me, if he tears anybody, 
He jumped to my head once while we were at play, 
and caught his mouth full of curls. But tea, Miss 
Bartlett; you will have some tea with us?” 

“Yes, for I am hungry; and this I havn’t been 
before for weeks. This air from the lake is so cool 
on one’s head, and so clear and exhilarating for 
one’s breath, it makes one feel strong and—” 

“And hungry; that is good!” interposed Mrs. 
Lane. 

“Stay, Jeanette, and let me go,” said Fanny, 
lifting her finger in laughing defiance to Mrs. Lane, 
as she passed her. Mrs. Lane kissed her hand after 
her, said, “You good one!” and then sat down in 
her cushioned arm-chair and began rocking herself 
vigorously as she talked. 

“You are pale, Miss Bartlett,” Fanny said, “and 
thin too. Say, Mr. Bartlett, has she been falling in 
love with uncle Gates? Has she?” 

Miss Bartlett parted with some of her pallor; her 
brother said, “ Well, I don’t know.” 

“What does Mrs. Jones say? She always sees 
right through all such matters, so that people have 
come to regard her as a sort of oracle.” 

“ Well, singularly enough for her, she seems in 
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this case determined to be ‘reputed wise for saying 
nothing.’” 

Fanny appeared at the door, beckoning Mrs. 
Lane. 

“ Yes, you dear,” said she, leaving her chair. “ Well, 
if this lasts, people at Franklin must certainly 
wear blank faces awhile, and go round saying, 
‘ Another star has gone out.’” 

The lively woman had talked herself out of the 
room; and together she and Fanny went singing 
across the dining-room. She returned in the next 
minute. 

“Fanny is having things her own way to-night. 
This gives us both pleasure. Iam so indolent! and 
she—young, unused to labor, graceful, and refined as 
she is—is yet so careful and busy! She will make 
the best wife in the world to the map who is so 
lucky as to secure her; he ‘ who gets gold gets trash,’ 
comparatively. She assists me in so many ways!” 
added Mrs. Lane, with filling eyes. “She makes our 
home so elegant and tidy; extraordinaries, such as 
you have seen, excepted. She knows my one great- 
est failing, and is, I think, determined on helping 
me to work out a radical cure. Well, we shall see, 
as Mrs. Jones says. You know Professor Grimes 
gave me a little order, constructiveness, and caution, 
and at the same time prodigious destructiveness.” 

“An unlucky combination, certainly,” said Miss 
Bartlett. 

“Yes, indeed, for a housekeeper. But I can see 
that I have gained already; so that, although not 
of the famed class nascitur non fit, I believe that 
one day I shall be able to manage with tolerable 
clearness.” 

“Then how happy you will be! You have such 
a noble husband! such a beautiful, beautiful home!” 

“Yes; I assure youI have wept many times, 
thinking how unworthy I am of them both. I found 
but little trouble as long as I was at home: for if I 
did things wrong, the dear patient Emily was always 
at hand to put them right; and I just made sport 
for people. Even mother laughed at my accidents. 
She little knew the trouble it would make me some 
day, or how it would plague husband. He is so 
kind! I think he would lose patience with me, if 
he didn’t half pity me. Fanny’s bell. I must 
quicken husband and your brother’s movements. 
They are stopping at every other step as they come.” 
She met them in the yard, took her husband’s hand, 
Mr. Bartlett's arm, and hurried them into the house. 

“You don’t know anything about how glad I am, 
Mr. Lane!” said she, looking up in his face with 
intense delight in her eyes. “They are the first 
visitors we have had to stop a good long time with 
us since we were married, you know, except Fanny. 
And we shall all have such good times, especially 
in the rainy days, when you can sit quietly with 
us in the house. I love those days. But chiefly I 
shall delight in making Miss Bartlett as healthy and 
fat as I am myself.” Miss Bartlett's eyes filled at 
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the hearty kindness of Mrs. Lane’s tone and man- 
ner. Mrs. Lane’s eyes also filled, ever and anon; 
but at the same moment she went on laughing. 
Mr. Lane’s eyes beamed affectionately, and yet 
quietly on his wife; he again extended his hand 
with friendly warmth to his guests; and then his 
eyes wandered toward the dining-room. 

“Ah yes, tea you are thinking of, Mr. Lane. 
Fanny would prepare tea alone; and now it is wait- 
ing.” Mr. Bartlett turned his eye out again upon 
the glorious evening, before he was ready to be 
seated at table; and his sister bent her face to 
rose sprays which came far into the windows from 
the yard. Mrs. Lane rejoiced not a little over Fan- 
ny’s elegant table ; and especially she rejoiced over 
Miss Bartlett’s appetite. She could never be satis- 
fied tasting the biscuit of eggs, cream, and flour; 
the rich custards, so cold and so exquisitely flavored, 
as is everything sweetened with maple sugar; and 
above all, the strawberries and cream! Mrs. Lane 
made them laugh not a little in one way and 
another; and, as for herself, she felt every moment 
her heart actually leap up in joy over all the happi- 
ness, and sociability, and busy though soft jingle and 
clatter of cutlery, spoons, and dishes, which she saw 
and heard before her. They talked of Concord 
people, and the doings of the legislature from whose 
session Mr. Lane had just returned, of all they 
would do there at Massabesic while they remained ; 
and then, although it was a half hour since they had 
left their spoons in their cups, and their knives and 
forks across their plates, Mrs. Lane poured them 
out more tea, and they made no objections. Fanny 
helped them to more plums, and Mr. Lane to pound- 
cake, which, up to this time, had been left untasted. 
When Mr. Lane had said “ Cake—will you not take 
some cake?” and when Mrs. Lane had added 
“Surely, you will take some cake?” they had an- 
swered, “No, thank you; but, if you please, some 
more of your biscuit and strawberries ;” or “another 
custard.” 

After supper was ended, late though it was, they 
walked down the avenue, along the border of the 
lake, at the foot of the high hills; and those who 
had lately been so loquacious and gay were now 
thoughtful and still beneath the moonlight and 
amongst the dark shadows. 


CHAPTER II. 


On the morning after the arrival of the Bartletts 
at Massabesic—but, then, I wonder who are the 
Bartletts? I wonder whether they are anybody? 
whether, after all, it is worth while writing about 
them? We can know about them by going to their 


archives, by which I mean, of course, those only 
archives which we Americans keep—fragmentary 
and scattered letters, diaries, day-books, family 
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Bible perhaps, and perhaps a genealogical chart, 
title-deeds, wills, and sundry other documents; and 
sundry of their neighbors, together with the oldest 
inhabitant thereabouts. But this surely would be a 
wearisome and perplexing process. I know a vastly 
better and altogether practicable one; but its adop- 
tion would be such a daring innovation upon all 
respectable precedents! ’Twould be, to the common 
method of romancing, perhaps what Fulton’s crazy 
steam-concern was to the mighty old white-winged 
ships of the line; and I verily fear that people, after 
they had looked on awhile sidewise, would go off 
shrugging their shoulders, and muttering self-com- 
placent things about folly, presumption, &c. &c. 

“ For a’ that an’ a’ that,” however, I will venture 
thus: I have a very dear friend, born on the same 
day and in the same hour as myself. “Sitting on 
the same stool, working both on one flower, on one 
sampler,” both weeping wheq,one wept, both laugh- 
ing when one laughed, and so on, is the tale of our 
united life up to this day. We never differ at the 
very core of our hearts; but we have misunder- 
standings, quite lively quarrels sometimes, and then 
one pulls one way, and the other the other way. 
But mutual comprehension and forgiveness follow 
directly ; and with the greatest complacency we say 
that, although the spirit is always willing, the flesh 
is sometimes weak; and hence we go wrong. She 
is of the Pensée family, my friend. You know the 
Pensées. Not to know the Pensées “argues one’s 
self unknown ;” and so it must be that you know 
the Pensées. A very ancient, honorable family, 
you know; very powerful, sometimes differing won- 
derfully the one from the other in their characteris- 
tic traits, but alike in this: the whole family are 
the most active or the most profound thinkers ; 
whether naturally, or only habitually by way of 
giving significance to their name, cannot be spe- 
cifically determined. Par parenthése, it may be 
that some of my readers need to be told that Pen- 
sée, being interpreted, is thought, or fancy, or 
sketch. 

My friend Marie Pensée is an intensely interest- 
ing being; she “centres in herself such strange ex- 
tremes!” Now she is pale, cold, solemn, drawn to 
her utmost altitude, and stately as an empress, 
and you fear and worship her from afar; then 
blooming in her happy excitement, ardently affec- 
tionate, holding you in her arms, or sitting like a 
child at your feet; and you love her, love to lean 
your head on herand rest. Now she sits with great 
old tomes all about her, bending over them all day 
long, getting spine-ache and melancholy ; then she 
goes through the house, yard, and garden, like one 
of the Graces, hiding your books and pen, making 
you try with her on the carriage-sweep which can 
run thé fastest, full of all manner of happy and 
childlike frivolities. 

She wears, in summer, white mostly. When she 
is in pensive mood, a robe of rich white merino, 
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full, draping her feet, and heavily embroidered in 
cream-colored silks; when she is gay, a frock of 
illusion lace, with sleeves and skirt looped and fes- 
tooned, one can scarcely see how, in delicate fresh 
flowers. In winter, she wears drab cloth and heavy 
jewelry when she is thoughtful; otherwise, black 
mostly, enlivened by the finest embroidery in collar, 
euffs, and handkerchief. But in all her moods she 
maintains one peculiar attribute, a most wonderful 
prescience; one peculiar characteristic, a kind of 
lawless, and yet perfectly innocent eccentricity. 
She is Marie Pensée, and none other, at all times, 
with all people. And this chiefly, and because we 
harmonize so well, is why she is my chosen friend 
of all others. 

She is very often at our house. When I sit at 
my table and write, she keeps quietly on the sofa 
behind me, employing herself in one way and 
another as her humor happens to be; and, in can- 
dor, I would never know what to do without her in 
this business of story-telling; because, of whatever I 
wish to know, she can usually inform me. She is 
so busy here and there! such a traveller! never 
fatigued, never in need of resting, and scarcely 
ever of sleeping. There is no house whose very 
penetralia she cannot reach. No human heart, when 
it is perfectly right and proper that she should enter, 
can shut itself effectually against her ingress; no 
human countenance can so mark itself that she does 
not say to me, He frowns, he weeps, and now he 
smiles again. This is surely a great, a responsibility- 
involving gift. So Marie feels; and she is careful 
to use it aright; in the love of her neighbor, in the 
love and fear of her God. Could she act unmindful 
of this fact one moment, that same moment herself 
and her power would be parted forever. 

As my readers have no doubt conjectured ere 
this, my plan is to ask Marie about the Bartletts. 
Perhaps she will attend to me not in the least. She 
is so in a habit of abstractions and mystifications, 
and then is still for hours, only turning leaves slow- 
ly as I hear her now. 

“ Marie dear, what are you doing, tumbling over 
those great books so long? And all those rocks! 
what can you be doing with them? even the com- 
monest, granite, feldspar, and serpentine. One 
would think that by this day you knew enough 
about them, their formations, their depositions, 
their combinations, and all other of their ations.” 

Marre. You repeat yourself, dearest, when you 
talk. But just look at this now. See how curiously 
they are packed together: pyrites—feldspar, rose 
and white—quartz, white and smoky—zmica, black 
and white—and— 

“ Well, my good Marie—” 

Marie. Well, dearest, I have been studying 
about things all day. If professors would only 
agree sometimes, one wouldn’t be at such a loss, 
But between the Huttonian and Wernerian theories, 
one is wretehedly perplexed. Look at this, please. 





Think of things, of seams, strata, deposits, veins, 
and all such things, and then which seems most 
likely, that this earth was once melted by heat or 
dissolved by water? Hutton or Werner, which do 
you favor? 

“Oh, indeed, I don’t know. I just wonder and 
hold my breath over the one supposition and the 
other; for a moment, long, as I never long for 
anything else, to understand how it was; and, by 
that time, I have the heartache and am tired; 
therefore I run away from it all, saying, ‘Who shall 
decide when doctors disagree ?’” 

Marr. That is comfortable, if one can only do 
so; but——. You know what geologists say about 
primary, transition and secondary rocks. How do 
you suppose— 

“Pray don’t ask me, Marie! I don’t suppose 
anything; I really don’t know anything about it. I 
studied geology in the schools, you know; and 
really thought I understood it. But afterwards in- 
quiries and doubts came. I read Lyell, Cleveland, 
Silliman, Bakewell, and everything else I could get 
hold of—almost made a shadow of myself—only to 
find it all the time growing darker and darker the 
farther I went, that is, in some points. Then I 
folded my hands to wait until the way is better 
lighted, or the guides are better agreed. I advise 
you to do the same; or at least to rest aday. You 
are so pale, your eyes are so large! I am going to 
pack away these old encyclopedias under the table, 
thus! You shall sit in this best easy-chair close by 
me, thus! ‘Now we will have a pleasant time talk- 
ing about people and things. Together we will 
make out a story illustrative of some good proposi- 
tion in household, agricultural, or political economy ; 
and will not this be a better deed, in these days of 
stumbling and inquiring, than just satisfying your- 
self whether this earth was baked or boiled ?” 

Maris. Perhaps so; but please don’t burlesque 
things in this sly way. What are you doing this 
morning, pray? 

“Not much, it must be confessed. I have been 
thinking about Jeanette Eastman. You remember 
she married a Lane, a rich old bachelor, of Man- 
chester. He fell in love with her, you know, seeing 
her in the lobby at the State House; and she with 
him, hearing him speak on the small-bird act, you 
remember.” 

Marie. Yes indeed! and how people troubled 
themselves because they were so unlike; because 
he would marry her when she was so incorrigibly 
wild and careless; and because she would marry 
him when he was so old, dignified, and quiet; and 
how they opened their eyes on me when I tried 
to make them comprehend that the truest, heaven- 
liest harmony comes not from striking with two 
fingers both on one key. Heavens! what insipidity 
there would be then! And what an insipid thing 


this married life would be, if, when the husband 
said fa, the wife said fa; and when the wife said 
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la, if the husband opened his mouth just as wide, 
and said Ja. I couldn’t live so! I would rather 
have storms and earthquakes ; wouldn’t you, dearest ? 
wouldn’t you rather have storms and earthquakes? 

“T don’t know, I am sure.” 

Marie. Well, I know. I have thought not a 
little about it; and I feel it more and more that 
I could never love one who was not unlike me, who 
was not greater or less than myself. There are 
plenty of agreeable men who are younger, thinner, 
or softer than myself. Those I could love with all 
my heart; but as mother loves you, I fear; and this 
would be entirely wrong, you know, between man 
and wife. Enough more are like me—just as tall, 
just as strong, just as firm. Heavens! I am in tor- 
ture every time they come near me! I can’t endure 
them! So the man that I love and wed must be 
prodigiously tall, prodigiously strong and clever, 
prodigiously old, prodigiously fat, or something of 
that sort. 

“T presume so. Do you know what kind of a 
wife Jeannette made ?” 

Marie. Why, she went onimproving. She still 
goes on improving, and there is no danger of such 
people. Here is a letter she sent to her family when 
she had been married six months. She says:— 


“T must tell you how I succeed in housekeeping ; 
for I know Em’s good, kind heart has feared not a 
little for me; I know now, too, how much reason it 
had to fear. Thanks to my husband, thanks to Fanny, 
and thanks to Heaven, I am gaining day by day— 
slowly, ’tis true, but surely—in everything that goes 
to make the good, careful housekeeper. I say this 
in grateful joy; and I know you will rejoice with 
me. I used to be downright discouraged whenever 
I allowed myself to think of my fault. This was 
seldom, you know; for it seemed to me then that 
I never could be careful and prudent, like you, sis- 
ter. But there was only wanting a motive to ear- 
nestness. This I have now, in love for my husband 
and in the sincere desire to be worthy of him, and 
not to give him pain. You all laughed at me at 
home—father, mother, you, and all. You were dear 
good ones. Never girl hadkinder. But if you had 
lain on my shoulders the whole weight of all the 
displeasure you had reason to feel, then, you know, 
I really could not have borne that; and I should 
have set myself at work in earnestness and perse- 
verance to be rid of my wretched habit. But I so 
loved to make you all and everybody laugh so hear- 
tily! ‘A head full of mirthfulness and destructive- 
ness,’ you know Professor Grimes told me; and I 
believe it; for all I wanted to do was to see things 
going to ruin and people laughing at it. I was 


never so happy as when I had spoiled myself, 
clothes and all, unless indeed some one fell down 
with a peculiar awkwardness and made horribly 

discomfited faces about it. 
“And now—ah, I might confess many recent sins 
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of this sort! Husband is kinder than ever to me at 
such times: but sad, so that I half cry and kiss him 
in the next minute, and then all goes straight. I 
still love to put myself into bad plights, and I always 
shall; and if I do grow old, and have babies, I 
shall amuse them and myself and husband many a 
stormy day, and making full-moon faces at them ; 
and putting on a queer cap or bonnet bent into all 
manner of shapes, and putting strange metamor- 
phoses upon their little bodies. Husband likes 
sport as well as I do; I have ascertained this ; that 
is, if it is not carried too far. He looks slightly 
sorry or anxious if I go one step too far—he has 
such a nice sense of propriety !—and is my ‘thus far, 
and no farther.’ So you see that, as I told you, he 
is just the husband I need: and I begin to hope 
that, as he often declares, I am just the kind of wife 
he needs. He is naturally so grave, so almost 
melancholy, and so busy at his work and studies ! 

“¢Tea is almost ready, dearest,’ Fanny says; and 
she gives me a loving kiss. The dear girl helps me 
like a sister. She is helping herself most, she de- 
elares; and, indeed, you would all be surprised to 
see how fresh and plump she is growing. She 
searcely ever touches the piano; never embroiders 
of late; but works and walks here and there, and 
always upon the spring. In this way her spine is 
daily getting stronger and freer from pains. Bless 
her! This is what I say in my heart twenty times 
aday. The Bartletts too are darlings! so perfectly 
accomplished! and at the same time so cordial and 
lively! I assure you we are the happiest family in 
the world. And now I must go to my beloved ones, 
after I have said to the beloved ones at my other 
home, ‘Ah, if you were only here, father, mother, 
sisters, brothers, to sit at my table! if I might pour 
tea for you all, and see your eyes brighter over my 
cooking, the world would not hold a happier child 
than your Jeannette.’ 

“9 o’clock. We have supped, and worked, and 
walked ; and now soon we must go to our rest. We 
have had a busy day of it, all of us; and to-morrow 
we shall have one busier still; for there will come, 
before the sun rises, a troop of haymakers to help 
Mr. Lane. Then do you not think we will have 
some busy days? Yes, indeed. Every night we 
shall go to bed tired, but thankful; thankful that we 
ean labor; thankful that labor is pleasant and 
healthful. Mr. Bartlett too is to put on thick gloves, 
and wide-brimmed hat, and work in the field; while 
early in the cool morning, Miss B., Fanny, and I are 
to go with wide aprons on, hair put smoothly back 
behind our ears, and in short sleeves, boiling pots 
full of beef and ham, and baking ovens full of bread 
and pies. Mr. Lane wants to hire a girl through 
haying and harvesting, we shall have so many 
work-people a part of the time; but this is so impos- 
sible, you know, finding a girl; for all the farmers’ 
daughters that can possibly be spared are away in 
the factories. Besides, I should steadily decline, 
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any way. I shall work no harder than he will; - 


and Heaven help me to bear my full share of the 
burden and the heat of the day! I am delighted to 
work ; to feel fatigue working for him, he is so good, 
so dear tome. God blesshim! As Tiny Tim says, 
‘God bless everybody! God bless us!’ 

“Don’t fail to come at the time you have pro- 
mised. Tell Charley to see well to the snow-white 
gosling which is to be fatted for the Thanksgiving 
dinner. Tell Susan to be a quiet girl, and keep her 
drawers in order. Tell them all that Jeanette loves 
them. Tell them that, happy as she is in her new 
home, she yet finds her heart aching to see them; 
and believe me ever, 

“Your own JEANNETTE.” 

“A dear good creature, isn’t she, Marie? But I 
pity her, I am sure, with such a troublesome fault, 
and so painfully conscious of it.” 

Martz. She would be the more to be pitied if 
she had the fault, and still was unconscious of it. 
Still it is best to feel for her, dearest. It is best to 
feel for everybody who has faults and who mourns 
over them; and this would be feeling for everybody 
that lives. 

“Everybody does not—everybody has faults cer- 
tainly, enough of them. But then some people care 
nothing about it. I know some people who have a 
thousand times worse faults than Jeannette’s, who 
yet care nothing about it. Whenever you see them, 
they are upon the qui vive, flitting like butterflies, 
and mouths wide open in laughter.” 

Marre. This is nothing. You never know how 
they feel in their still chambers. You never know 
how they feel at the very moment. Think if you 
never laugh and talk folly when you feel like sitting 
down alone and weeping over this same folly ? when 
you long to go away and fall on your knees begging 
for mercy, for strength, and clearness to reach a 
nobler life, a higher comfort! And who of all those 
that look on your laughter and folly know this? 
Who but the great Searcher of hearts knows how 
much people everywhere suffer? Think what He 
said, dearest, and this was because “ He knew what 
was in the heart of man:” “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” He does not add, “If he seem 
good ; if he seem sorrowful after going wrong; if he 
seem penitent;” but simply, “ Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” What sublimity there is in 
this, when we think who and what our neighbors 
are! Have you never thought, dearest, how the 
whole life of the good Saviour was one unwavering, 
beautiful comment on this text! Wherever we see 
him, you know, there He was loving his neighbor, 
doing good to his neighbor, to the rich and poor, to 
the good Mary and the woman of Samaria, to the 
learned rabbi and the poor fisherman; for he saw 
the heart, and knew that all suffered in one way or 
another, and that all had need of kindness and 
love. 


“ You say what is true, Marie; and would to Hea- 
ven that we all, that everybody might feel this 
every moment! Then how kind and loving we 
would all be! How we would go taking people by 
the hand, looking them kindly in the face, saying, 
‘brother,’ ‘ sister.’ Then how the degraded would 
lift their heads! How their poor, dull hearts would 
be stirred, and what warmth and light would go 
round into the cold, dark, shut chambers of a soul 
here and a soul there! Heavens! I do believe, 
Marie, that every spot, every heart might be made 
light, and good, and comfortable, if only those who 
have so many candles burning under bushels, so 
much benevolence, so many good impulses in their 
hearts, so much love, so many kind words on their 
tongues—if they would only let them come out into 
the world, and spread and diffuse themselves. Ah, 
I mean to”—— 

Marie. Well, dearest, after all, don’t mount up 
thus. This is what you are often saying—I mean 
to. I presume you do mean to, So does every- 
body; but, pardon me, I never see any great thing 
that you do, that anybody does, You all mean to. 
Still, you all go on rocking in your easy-chairs, and 
so the kind word is never spoken. The poor crea- 
tures are never taken by the hand; nor do they 
hear it said kindly in their ears, Brother, Sister. 
Hence they go on, never thinking that there is 
kindness anywhere in the wide world; that in any 
heart they are thought of, cared for. 

“Oh dear, yes, I know it is just as you say; and 
it is vastly too bad that there should be so much 
despondency in the world, such degradation, when 
just speaking and acting out the goodness there is 
in us would make people so hopeful, and so much 
better, too, Iam sure I hope that I, for one, shall 
do better some day. But I want to ask you, Marie. 
Jeanette mentions the Bartletts in her letter. Were 
they”—— 

Marie. The Bartletts, of State Street, Concord. 
Mrs. Jones’s relatives, you remember. 

“Yes, indeed ; and how she was always talking 
about them, always losing herself amongst ‘their 
cool verandahs and shady balconies, mazy shrub- 
bery and splendid exotics, magnificent hangings of 
damask, chenille, velvet, and embroidery ; their an- 
tiques and their marbles, limestone marbles, ruin- 
jasper marbles, and serpentine marbles ; their otto- 
mans, and taborets, and brioches ; carriage, lap-dog, 
servants, and paintings—splendid paintings! by 
Charles himself, and by the masters even, brought 
from Italy! And then their circle, so select !—but 
really I must go—their friends and themselves con- 
tributing the very cream of the élite! Oh, you have 
no idea—but, I declare, eleven o’clock! and Fanny 
knows no more about getting dinner than a child 
But I never know how to get away from you. And 
I haven’t told you half. So like a palace their 
house is—granite front, marble steps, white as if 
they were never stepped on; but, then, Vinia is so 
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nice! She is just right for Uncle Eates, I am al- 
ways telling them beth. And I sha’n’t wonder— 
but I shall go now; so, this very minute, good 
morning—good morning. Docall; remember now. 
Ah, good morning—a beautiful morning! I can 
never find the unfastening of your gate. Oh, don’t 
trouble yourself; here it is. Good morning, again !’ 
Now, Marie, wasn’t that just like Mrs, Jones?” 

Marre. Yes; but, although I laugh, I certainly 
don’t think it very pretty in one who says so much 
about benevolence, charity, politeness, and so on, as 
you do, to take one off in this way. 

“Tis for your good, child. Don’t you see? I 
always do these things for your good, of course, or 
for somebody’s good.” 

Marr. Heavy shocks! To say the truth, there 
is a certain proverb which I think you ought to 
wear in your bosom-pin, or else to hang before you 
ina frame. Guess what it is. 

“ This, of course, ‘ Let him that is without sin,’ 
et cetera. I humble myself not a little over your 
suggestion. But now let this all pass. And the 
Bartletts were really so superb !” 

Marig. Yes; they were eminently good, accom- 
plished, and true-hearted. They had their faults, 
like other people, nevertheless. Vinia, as Mrs. 
Jones calls her, and as we will call her, if you please 
—Vinia had ennui, because she was idle; because, 
with a brain active and powerful enough to bear her 
out in any undertaking, she yet undertook nothing 
but waking, dressing, eating, trying one thing and 
another to be rid of the long, dull days, and then 
sleeping again without relish and without thankful- 
ness. Thus, with all her wealth, talent, and strength 
of mind and body, she yet drivelled. No one was 
very much better for her being in the world; and 
she herself, at times that is, was consumed by a 
yearning to be away in Heaven, where she might 
move freely, and reach and clasp the beautiful and 
the pure, which here she perceived so dimly and 
afar off, and which here she could never reach. She 
was a poor child; and there are a great many such 
sufferers in this world, more than the “hewers of 
stone and drawers of water” and the poor wayfarers 
think, else they would not so often repine when they 
see the rich roll by them in carriages, leaving them 
plodding far behind. It is the truth, that Vinia’s 
ennui was a heavier burden on her than are all the 
toils and privations of the industrious and virtuous 
poor on them. 

“T have no doubt of it; idleness is so horrible! 
I could never be idle and live. I have such ener- 
gies, such—I don’t know what, bounding hither and 
thither through my veins and nerves, if I walk, I 
must go bounding, if it isn’t becoming in a lady of 
my years and of my altitude. And, when I write, 


I must make my pen go scratch, scratch, like this, 
Marie, if the editors and compositors can never 
make it out what it all means.” 

Except in the evening twilight hours, { 


MARIE. 











you mean, I suppose. I don’t know anybody so 
idle and hazy as you are then. 

“ Ah yes, I must except evening twilight time.” 

Marre. And who, pray, holds her hands and 
rocks so much as yourself, and is so languid in mid- 
summer ? 

“ Well, it is so hot then—so hot then ; but now”— 

Marre. But now—yes; and even Vinia has her 
nowe, and so has everybody. 

“T suppose it is so. And this is the way it al- 
ways is, Marie; between you and Truth, I can 
never exalt myself, that straightway I am not justly 
abased. I remember Mrs. Jones told us a pretty 
story of Mr. Bartlett’s western travels; of his paint- 
ing the portrait of a very beautiful young girl, just 
as she sat, @ U’abandon, among the prairie flowers, 
with her hat and work-basket on the turf at either 
side. She said he carried the picture everywhere ; 
she expected he said his prayers to it. He had re- 
turned to Illinois, to ‘make a wife of her,’ nobody 
doubted. But he came back looking blue. He had 
had reasons of looking blue ever since; for he 
missed her. She had moved, with her family, to 
these regions somewhere; nobody could tell him 
where.” 

Marre. That is all true. And there is a great 
deal more that you would be intensely interested in 
hearing about, and which yet I cannot to-day stop 
to tell you. 

“De” 

Marre. No. 

“Well, tell me about the Malones, then. I just 
know about them up to the time of the Bartletts 
going to Massabesic. I know that Captain Malone 
paid his devoirs chiefly to Napoleon Bonaparte ; 
that he called his beautiful little spot ‘The Briers,’ 
in memory of him; and that, to give the name an 
appropriateness, he brought sweetbriers, an abun- 
dance of them, to his yard and wayside. I know he 
named his son Napoleon, and his daughter Jose- 
phine ; and that, as one grew in beauty and the 
other in manliness, as one elegance after another 
came to their home, he found greater and still 
greater satisfaction in calling them ‘the emperor’ 
and ‘the empress.’ I know, also, that still they 
were comparatively poor, still struggling. It would 
delight me not a little to learn that the rich artist 
had the wisdom to lay his little prairie flower away 
in some old hortus siccus, and to take to himself, in 
lieu thereof, a fresh, sweetbrier of Massabesic. Did 
he, Marie? Do tell me just this.” 

Marie. No, I must study now. And you—you 
can be writing what you already know; and in this 
way, as you said in the beginning, illustrate some 
point in domestic or agricultural economy. I can’t 
see that together we have done anything in this 
way. My encyclopedias—yes, here they are. Au 

revoir, dearest. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Ir was on the evening of the arrival of the Bart- 
letts at Massabesic, that a pale, intelligent-looking 
lady of fifty sat alone in the pleasant little parlor 
of the Malones. Evidently she had sat down bur- 
dened with heat and lassitude. She had cast off 
her slippers, and her feet lay apart on the cushion 
before her. The strings of a light purple morning- 
dress, which she still kept on, were unfastened, and 
it hung loosely about her. One hand, with its long 
slender fingers, supported her head, while the other 
rolled the corner of a handkerchief, on which her 
eyes were vacantly fixed. This was the good, the 
patient, the industrious wife of Captain Malone, the 
daughter of Colonel Bamford, of Illinois. 

We will just recapitulate how she met the young, 
adventurous, and romantic Malone, one day when 
he was en chasse for wild horses, and she for wild 
flowers ; how he easily and at once gained a heart 
that had resisted the attacks of a British officer and 
a Canadian buffalo hunter, of a pedagogue from 
New Hampshire and a pettifogger from New York, 
of a real live poet from Ohio, besides some six, 
eight, or ten bucks of her native wilds; how she 
trusted and married him for his open, handsome 
face, his manly form, his tender and sensitive heart, 
for his strong arm, and for his cottage in the Granite 
State, amongst the lakes, and hills, and mountains. 
Of this latter, Malone himself thought nothing. It 
had been given him as a mere bauble when he was 
a boy, and as a bauble he had regarded it up to this 
dey. 

She married him. Years passed, and yet his wild 
spirit was seeking adventures in the far West. They 
went from State to Territory, and from Territory to 
State, as new and dazzling prospects of finding at 
last a very Eutopia were held up to him by some 
visionary like himself. Then he turned to his na- 
tive bills; but not until he had dealt in acres by the 
thousand, so that his ten acres of stony soil, and his 
unfinished house, seemed only meet for a Lillipu- 
tian. As may be easily conceived, Mrs. Malone had 
found her lot no sinecure in all this failure of 
schemes, all this moving about. Many and severe 
had been her struggles with deferred hopes, poverty, 
toil, with sacrifices of long and dearly-cherished 
tasks and occupations ; and, in this ordeal, her flesh 
had, indeed, often become weak ; but her spirit had 
become strong and ready for conflict. And, in the 
last four years of severe self-denial and toil, she had 
set her oft-faltering husband a perfect example of 
trust and patient industry. A long time she gave 
up her books, the dearest solace in her other de- 
privations, snatching only a few minutes now and 
then for the perusal of their one weekly paper, her 
Bible, and an occasional new work in the cheap 
form, with whose purchase they indulged themselves. 
She gave up her flowers, her fancy-work, and her 
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pencil, and let her guitar lie unstrung and covered ! 


with dust in an unfinished room, turning her hand 
to the wheel, the loom, the wash-tub, and all the 
lowliest occupations of her lowly sphere. Every 
night found her weary, yet not often unhappy ; for 
she was satisfied with herself, and she blessed God 
that it was for her to make sacrifices for the good 
ones who were dearer far to her than her own ease 
and comfort ; and every morning, with strengthened 
purpose, she commenced the labors of a new day. 
In all this, there was gleaming afar one bright 
oasis—the purchase of a fifty-acre lot, which lay 
along the lake and across the hills. For this they 
had all been working early and late, at home and 
abroad, dressing simply and dieting frugally. When 
the deed was fairly in their hands, they were all to 
draw long breaths; Josephine was to remain at 
home with them, and extended improvements were 
to be carried on in the house and all over the fifty- 
acre lot. In one grove of pliant birches, a living 
arbor was to be formed by bending the trees and 
weaving their tops and their branches together. 
In those old woods, a labyrinth was to be cut out, 
beginning and ending at the lake. In the sheltered 
nooks, plum-trees were to be planted; and so all 
around. Not a spot was to be left unimproved, and, 
God helping them to health, rains, and sunshine, 
they would make a good living and lay up something 
there; and, besides, make such a beautiful spot of 
it, that everybody should find delight in looking on. 

Meanwhile, on the beautiful and light-hearted 
Josephine, the mantle of poetry, which the parents 
had dropped, seemed to have fallen. Busy as a bee 
from morning till night, always bounding, yet al- 
ways collected and fruitful of expedients, she ma- 
naged in a thousand delightful ways to assist her 
parents when they were weary, to cheer them when 
they were sad, to beautify the garden and the home. 
To the last, she had been able to contribute mate- 
rially in the last two years, by spending nine months 
of each year in the mills of Lowell. She had ob- 
tained seeds, and slips, and roots in abundance. 
She had seen new models of elegance in yard, gar- 
den, and house decorations. Upon these she had 
worked. With her father’s and Napoleon’s aid, and 
slight outlays occasionally for materials, she had 
brought the home to be, as the Bartletts said, a lit- 
tle gem. Now—when this chapter opened, that is— 
she was in her little room adjoining the parlor, fill- 
ing a small, much-worn, fur-covered trunk with her 
simple wardrobe.’ To-morrow, for the last time 
they all hoped, she was to go away again from them 
all, from the spot whose very dust she loved, to that 
strange city, Lowell. It was for this reason chiefly 
that, as she sat to rest, and as she went about pre- 
paring supper, Mrs. Malone sang, in a voice of 
heart-touching mournfulness— 


“Oh, thou, that driest the mourner’s tear, 
How dark this world would be, 
If, when disturbed and wounded here, 
We could not turn to thee!” 
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“Here are your clothes, Josey, dear. I believe 
they are perfectly aired— 


‘If, when disturbed and wounded here, 
We could not turn to thee!’” 


said and sang the mother, as she carried some 
clothes from the frame to her daughter. “ Poor 
child, you are tired! Sit down here now, and let 
me pack the rest. No; I can’t be put off witha 
shake of your head. Your cheeks look as if the 
blood were coming through them. I shall have time 
enough to rest after you are gone; while you”—— 

Her voice failed. She left the room, saying some- 
thing about supper and seven o’clock ; and then, in 
a few moments, with a voice faltering as Josephine 
had not heard it for years, she sang— 


“How dark this world would be!” 


She turned again, restlessly, to Josephine’s room. 

“T don’t know why it is, Josephine, but I have 
never felt half so bad about your going away as I 
do now; not even when you went the first time. 
There, let me finish. It will be necessary to crowd 
the things to get all in.” 

“ And so, mother, this is the very reason I shall 
not let you do it. You—lI never saw you look so 
very, very tired as you do to-night. Iam sorry; I 
ought to have taken one more day. But Iam ina 
hurry to begin, that, as soon as possible, I may be 
through. And then I can come home to stay, mo- 
ther!” She said no more; but the mother and the 
daughter wept together. 

“Do you know, Josephine,” said the mother, “I 
am sure I don’t think I am at all superstitious, but 
a dread of something has settled here like lead, and 
I have no power to remove it. You are smiling at 
me; but you must not think your mother a poor, 
weak woman ; indeed, you must not.” 

“ No, indeed, mother; but”—— 

“And yet I am weak. The truth is, I am tired 
of this struggle. I dread what is before me, in hav- 
ing you go away for so long. Your father and Na- 
poleon will be gone so much; and then the cold 
winter days and stormy nights! If you were here, 
I should never mind them. But, as it is, I lie awake 
and think of you, fearing that you haven’t bed- 
clothes to keep you warm in the great boarding- 
house ; that you are sick, perhaps dying at that mo- 
ment ; and sometimes I am so foolish, so excited, as 
to get the horrible fancy that you may be perishing 
in the snow on your way to us; and I can scarcely 
keep myself from going and looking out for you in 
the darkness andstorm. I dread this. And taking 
all the care on myself again; and there are many 
other things; and, if it were not for your poor fa- 
ther, Napoleon, and you, I would be glad to lay my 
head down on that pillow and go at once to the 
eternal rest. But, Josephine, my poor, dear child, 
you are crying. Come here.” 

Josephine sat down at her mother’s feet, laid her 








face on her lap, and, for a few moments, wept like 
a little child. 

“T was very selfish to complain,” said Mrs. Ma- 
lone, m more cheerful tones. “I suppose you al- 
ready had as much trouble of your own account as 
you could well bear. There, that is right. We will 
sit here now and rest until they come to supper. I 
don’t know where your father is.” And again her 
face was clouded. ‘“‘ Have you noticed of late, and 
especially to-day, that your father isn’t at all like 
himself, so quiet and serious? I don’t know; he 
don’t seem unhappy really; but he don’t talk, says 
nothing of his business plans, and this is so unlike 
him these last four years. I sometimes fear that 
his old habits, old troubles, and perplexities are all 
coming back. But it can’t be; he is so industrious! 
so systematic in everything! Yet he looks at us 
all in such a sad, still way, as I never saw him do 
before ; and, this morning, I saw his eyes fill seve- 
ral times.” 

“So did I, ma; but he looked so happy and 
good! I have no fears for pa—not ons fear for 
him.” 

“Only he may be sick,” persisted Mrs. Malone, 
who was as unlike Mrs. Malone as she could 
well be. “He was pale, certainly, this morning, 
and so changed! He seemed so very, very kind, 
so tender of us all !” 

“Well, we shall soon see that it is all right, my 
mother. The clock strikes; they will soon be here. 
There, Rido’s bark ! the emperor’s laugh! and pa’s, 
too, ma !—and pa’s, too! There they are, father 
and Napoleon, stopping to talk with grandpa; and 
they point to the fifty-acre lot. And, in one year, 
it will be ours, ma; and then good-by to the mills! 
And then sha’n’t we be the happiest family in the 
State? Say, pa,”’ she added, springing to the door 
to meet them, “sha’n’t we be the happiest of all, 
when once this year is over, and” —— 

Her father caught her nervously to his bosom, 
and kissed her forehead. She perceived, as he did 
this, that he trembled, and that tears were in his 
eyes. Mrs. Malone also saw it, and perfectly under- 
stood the look of apprehension Josephine turned to 
her. She felt paralyzed, sick, and faint at heart. 
Pecuniary embarrassments had been the prolific 
source whence all the troubles of her life had come. 
The pvet’s complaint— 


“T never loved a flower 
Which was not the first to fade”— 


variously modified, had been hers. Excepting her 
husband and children, she had scarcely ever set her 
heart upon anything, 


“ But, when it came to know her well, 
And love her, it was sure to die.” 


And now, in those moments of fearful suspense, 
visions of accumulated bills, sheriffs, and sales of 
execution, of a dreary and poverty-laden old age, 
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passed before her bewildered thought, and she could 
have shrieked with such horrible apprehensions. 
She passed her hands slowly across her forehead. 

“Peace be unto this house, I may well say now, 
and thanksgiving to our God!” said the old gentle- 
man, whose slow steps had just gained the room. 
Tears were streaming down furrows which seemed 
made purposely for their channels. He laid his 
hand on his granddaughter’s head as he spoke. 
The emperor stood there—has my reader ever seen 
a bright-eyed boy at lyceum or theatre, who felt 
from the crown of his head to the soles of his feet 
that that was coming off on the boards which ought 
certainly to be cheered and encored, and who yet 
waited the example of his elders, with huzzas buzz- 
ing upon his tongue, with his feet on tipped toes, 
and with open palms grasping nervously his knees ? 
Thus stood the emperor there. His mother and 
Josephine saw it; still it did not much reassure 
them; for, like the other Emperor Napoleon, his 
sagacity often failed him in minor matters. Mr. 
Malone’s was an expression that would have puz- 
zled Lavater even. He laid aside his hat, and 
glanced at his wife; put the hair back from his 
broad forehead, and glanced at his daughter; and, 
as he looked on the table, and said something about 
supper being ready, he drew out his pocket-book 
and began to search for a—a bill of execution, 
thought Mrs. Malone; and, 0 Heaven, have mercy! 
with every breath, thought Josephine, who shivered 
now from head to foot with apprehension. 

Meanwhile, very slowly, Mr. Malone opened a 
slip of paper, and read, in deliberate tones, a deed 
of the fifty-acre lot, for value received, duly signed 
and attested. Mrs. Malone gave not a look, she 
spake not a word; but, covering her face deep in 
her handkerchief, she wept in a thousand conflict- 
ing emotions: in penitence that, at last, when she 
had been so long and so faithfully sustained of her 
God, when the cup of joy which had so long been 
held out before her as the prize of her patience, her 
se\f-denial, and her faith, was near her, even at her 
liz 4, that then she had lost her trust ; and in thanks- 
giving she wept, for the ten thousand mercies she 
then saw in husband, children, parent, and home, 
seemed floating like white-winged angels in the 
whole place, making it “ none other than the house 
of God, and the very gate of Heaven.” Josephine, 
too, wept, and she laughed in the same moment. 

“ Now, mother, now sis, if this isn’t pretty well !” 
This was all the emperor said. And he attempted 
to laugh; wiped a tear with his finger-point, and 
this was all; when all along he had been determined 
on shouting, in all his might, hurrah! Jo triumphe ! 
hurrah for the fifty-acre lot! upon throwing his hat 
in the air, clapping his hands until they were blis- 
tered, and upon making bonfires on all the elevated 
positions of the lot. But, instead, he went softly 
away to his chamber, looked out on the fifty-acre 
lot, where lay now the golden light of sunsetting, 








burnishing lake, rock, and tree ; and then wept one 
minute in downright joy that, at last, they had got 
it; that then it was fairly theirs ; that they were all 
so happy then ; and, most of all, that now his dar- 
ling Josephine might stay at home, sing to him, 
walk with him, breathe with him at any hour the 
pure air of heaven, and listen with him to the birds, 
the brooks, and the winds among the waves and the 
trees. 

Josephine likewise rejoiced in this. But with her 
there were counteracting emotions, remembrances 
of pleasant and beloved faces at Lowell, which now 
she would see no more. There were many loving 
hearts there amongst her fellow-operatives, that 
longed now for her coming; that would mourn her 
loss as sister mourns for sister. For one there, who 
had mourned herself sick for the late loss of parents 
and home, her heart ached as the mother’s does, 
when, in pursuit of ease or pleasure, she takes her- 
self for a while from her vigils at the sick bed of 
the beloved and loving child, whose eye kindles 
only at her approach, whose head finds a perfect 
repose only when her hand smooths the pillow, and 
whose spirit seems tearing its fragile body in its 
yearning to cling to her only, her always. And 
yet perhaps her friend might recover sufficiently to 
come to Massabesic. Happy thought! Then she 
would take her out to pleasant rides and pleasant 
walks. She would feed her with warm new milk 
and ripe berries. She would lead her slowly about 
among the romantic beauties of the fifty-acre lot; 
and together, as her friend became stronger, as her 
heart grew light, they would help work out those 
improvements that had been planned in the last 
four years. She would introduce her to the Lanes, 
those good people; and Mr. Lane would strengthen 
her with his strength, Mrs. Lane cheer her with her 
happiness, her loving kindness. 

Josephine set the chairs about the table. Napo- 
leon showed his face in their midst. Mrs. Malone 
wiped her tears; but still her chin quivered, still 
her eyes filled ever and anon. 

“ But why did you keep it all from us so long, 
Mr. Malone ?” asked she, as they seated themselves 
at table. 

“ Why, we have been so often cheated, you know, 
when we thought ourselves secure, I could not run 
the risk of again disappointing you.” 

“Yes, we have been often cheated ; but you have 
said that it was because you were led by your tastes 
rather than your judgment, and so planned groves, 
labyrinths, and parterres, when you should have 
been working on corn-fields and turnip-yards. Now, 
when we have all been so prudent, when you had 
succeeded so well in your vegetables, how could you 
fear”—— 

“TI feared nothing but sickness. This, doctor's 
and nurse’s bills, loss of time, and other costs, 
would, in a little time, have put off the purchase 
another year.” 
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“Yes, true. Thank Heaven, we were preserved > old almanacs, whose enigmas, laws, problems, and 


so well!” 

“ Yes, yes, thank Heaven, to be sure !” said their 
neighbor Brown, a bustling little body, who entered 
just then. 

He was the independent owner of an independent 
fortune; id est, he had a farm and a mill, a house in 
town, and money in the bank, and stock in bridges 
and railroads; only a few hundreds, to be sure, in 
each deposit, he was so wretchedly fearful of incendi- 
aries, bankruptcies, floods, and earthquakes. There, 
at the lake, he had a great farm tolerably well tilled, 
a great wife tolerably well willed, a great barn very 
well filled, and a great house. Of tall sons and 
small daughters he had an abundance ; and, withal, 
he had an abundance of pride on their behalf. He 
had many other things. Of the book family, he 
had ensconced on a little dingy shelf in one corner 
of his kitchen, first, a Bible. This he read much, 
ay, studied; and it was chiefly to ascertain, with 
positive correctness, whether John wrote the Book 
of Revelations before or after the destruction of 
Jerusalem; what was meant where Christ says, “If 
I will that he tarry till I come, what is that to 
thee?” and about the seven vials and seals, and 
beasts and candlesticks. Secondly—I present them 
in the order in which they were arranged on Mr. 
Brown’s shelf—secondly, a copy of the “ New Hamp- 
shire Gazetteer,” and there was no end to the lore 
Mr. Brown and his whole family had gathered from 
that. Thirdly, “Thinks I to Myself,” and truly a 
nondescript affair was this, without beginning and 
without end; its original cover gone—and this was 
too bad, the Browns all said, it was such a beautiful 
red—and in its stead was a soiled cover of brown 
paper, securely fastened through the back with 
black thread, accurately chain-stitched and cross- 
stitched. Its title was elaborately written out on 
that same cover, beset on all sides with the most 
extensive flourishes, on the angular principle chiefly. 
Said cover was the product of the combined skill of 
John and Patty, when the one was eighteen and the 
other twenty, and the cause of oft-expressed regret 
on the part of Mr. Brown that he “ hadn’t give ’em 
a better edication.” “Thinks Ito Myself” was Mr. 
Brown’s favorite, of all others, as marginal notes, 
hieroglyphics, which no one but himself could com- 
prehend, leaves turned down, marks inserted, to- 
gether with incidents and passages which he was 
forever relating and quoting, demonstrated. Fourth- 
ly, a stray copy of “Godey’s Lady’s Book ;” and it 
would take an hour to give Mr. Brown’s version of 
its history ; how he obtained it one time when he 
went to Concord, before Manchester was a city, with 
a load of pork and poultry; how he read the story 
called “ Mrs. Washington Potts” to Miss Lane and 
Miss Malone, and showed the pictures to some hunt- 
ers that stopped there to get some bread and cheese; 
what Miss Lane and Miss Malone said of the story, 
and what the hunters of the pictures. There were 
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prognostications were perfect wonders to Mr. Brown. 
He always shook his head over them, and said, 
“ Wall, I don’t know; some folks have pretty con- 
siderable of one thing and another in their heads, 
that ’s a fact.” Of pictures, he had nailed up in his 
parlor several six by nine wood engravings—“* Man 
Friday,” “ Little Pompey,” &c. &c. These he had 
regarded as perfect prodigies up to the time of the 
removal ef the Lanes and Malones. Then “the 
greater glory dimmed the less.” 

“Yes, thank Heaven, of course,” repeated he, as 
he advanced to his seat, his little head nodding and 
waving about like a plume, and his eyes blinking 
in a way that he meant should be highly intelligi- 
ble. He shook them all heartily by the hand. 
“Yes, I’m glad for ye,” said he. “ We ’ve allers 
been good friends, and I expect we allers shall be, 
if you get to be the master o’ a dozen fifty-acre 
lots.” 

En passant, be it known, that Mr. Brown acknow- 
ledged no standard of worth but wealth; and, as he 
was one of the richest men in Manchester, he thought 
himself one of the most honorable of her sons, al- 
beit others were more intelligent, more generous, 
and more just. Hence it was strange to him that 
he had not yet been in the legislature; passing 
strange that Mr. Lane, only half so rich, was pre 
ferred before him ! 

“ And our young folks ’ve allers been. pretty thick, 
if I’ve seen right, ’specially our John and your 
Jos’phine here. You ha’n’t forgot the ride you had 
in my new sleigh, I s’pose, last winter, have you, 
Jos’phine? He! he! ha! I remember, you called 
it dedicatin’ the sleigh. I’ve laffed more ’an a lit- 
tle at that idea o’ yourn. Wall, wall, never mind. 
You may ride in it as much as you ’ve a mind to. 
Captain, now if you was like Mr. and Miss Twist in 
my book of ‘ Thinks I to Myself,’ and if I was like 
‘Thinks I to Myself’s’ father, we might jine our 
lots—Josephine can guess how—and then we ’d 
make all Manchester stand one side. Ha! ha! 
and, captain, you could do as somebody did I read 
about in a paper I see once, called ‘The Boston 
Post.’ Somebody—a man that hadn’t nothin’, nor 
that neither, hardly—was telling one day, says he, 
‘Deacon’—Deacon somebody, I’ve forgot who— 
‘Deacon Somebody and I keeps twenty cows.’ 
‘How many does the deacon keep?’ says t’other. 
‘Nineteen.’ Pooh! boo! boo! ha! Ain’t that a 
good hint, captain ?” 

“ But a hint upon which I should be the last one 
to act, you know,” answered Mr. Malone. “Take 
some supper with us, Mr. Brown ?” 

“ No, I guess I won’t; I shall find supper enough 
to home.” 

“T presume so. You know, I sha’n’t hold my 
head an inch higher for this acquisition. On the 
contrary, a greater humility and thankfulness than 
I ever felt before I feel now. I feel like bowing in 
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the dust in thankfulness to God, who has blessed me 
so much when I had been such a poor steward so 
long. Isn’t it so with you, Eliza?” 

His eyes were swimming in tears as he turned 
them to his wife. She could only bow in reply, and 
then she raised her tumbler to her lips to conceal 
her emotion. 

“You all take it oddly enough, that ’s a fact,” 
said Mr. Brown, moving nervously in his chair. “I 
suppose you ‘ll give your folks tea and coffee to 
drink arter this, Miss Malone ?” 

“No; we all love cold water. 
and the healthiest drink.” 

“Strange! Wall, you ‘ll have sumthin’ else for 
your suppers, sha’n’t you, besides bread, and butter, 
and plums?” 

“Not often. We are all perfectly satisfied with 
it; and it is economical and”—— 

“Ah, I don’t know about that ;” and the little 
man’s head nodded and waved, while his eyes and 
mouth performed sundry knowing contortions. “I 
don’t know about that. We’ve had pretty consider- 
able to do in the eatin’ line, and I’ve thought a 
great deal about the cheapest way of doing things ; 
and I think”—Mr. Brown always emphasized /— 
“and I think the cheapest way is to get good vit- 
tles, and enough on ’em, and a good many kinds. 
It’s the best way. Now, for our suppers, we shall 
have cold meat and taters, cake, and butter, and 
sarse, sweet cake and pie; besides tea, and sugar, 
and cream, and pickles, and cheese; yes, and pep- 
per, and salt, and vinegar. You laff; but we shall 
have all on ’em, I ’ll warrant ye; and, arter all, we 
sha’n’t eat no more vally in all these things than you 
amongst you will in bread, and butter, and sarse.” 

“ Allowing this,” answered Mr. Malone, smiling 
good-humoredly, “it takes no more than fifteen 
minutes to get our suppers: and your wife”——— 

“Why I suppose it takes her on an average at 
least an hour; and she has almost all the galls on 
the spring helpin’ her.” 

“Well, you see we have one decided advantage, 
in economy of time, and time is our best estate.” 

“T s’pose ye have. But then how spindlin’ ye 
all are! As one of them ’ere hunters said, your 
wife is like a pondy lily and Josephine is like a 
rosy; and you'd find ’twould take no more to blast 
‘em than ’twould such things. Now our boys, Jo- 
seph or John, could take ’em both and carry ’em 
to the top of that mountain away off there; but you 
nor ’Poleon couldn’t carry one-half of our Patty up 
that hill.” 

How the emperor laughed then! “Do you re- 
member, Mr. Brown, how I outran, outelimbed, 
outlifted, and outleaped your boys last Fourth of 
July ? how I reached that hill-top while they were 
panting and holding themselves together half-way 
down its side? Do you remember?” 

“Wall, wall! as I said before, you are so spind- 
lin’ !” 


It is the cheapest 
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“Yes; well, since ’tis to bread and water we owe 
it that we are thus spindling, I must still throw up 
my hat for bread and water.” He left the table as 
he spoke; bowed gracefully to Mr. Brown as he took 
his hat; kissed Josephine in passing, and sang to 
her, “Come, come, come! come to the sunset tree.” 
In a moment his hoe was heard in its progress 
amongst the gravel and weeds of the garden, and 
Josephine was at his side helping him. 

Mr. Brown sat a while as if in uneasy cogitation, 
with his eyes fixed on the open door where Josephine 
had vanished. 

“T’d give a dollar to know how it is, faith! 
Somehow your boy and gall have got lightness of 
spirits as well as lightness of body. I never yet see 
the day when my boys could make a bow like that 
*Poleon made ; nor that my galls could sail out o’ 
the room as Josephine did then.” 

“To tell you the truth, neighbor Brown, I think 
light and simple diet the best promoter of light and 
cheerful spirits, an easy conscience of course ex- 
cepted.” 

“Wall, I don’t know but ’tis, faith! come to 
think of it, for I never feel so much like begrudging 
the hogs their comfort laying in the straw, as I do 


just arter I’ve been eatin’ hearty. ’Tis so con- 
founded hard to work then!” He ended with a—— 
* * * * 


“But, Marie!—Marie! Come here now and see 
me make a drawing of Mr. Brown, that queer man 
at Massabesic. The outline of his visage, see! ’tis 
round, just like a pumpkin. His eyes, they might 
have been somewhat elongated primitively ; but now 
they are as round as a half-dime. I will fix some 
dark rags at their corners; for, round as they are, 
they yet have the look of being asquint. This comes 
probably from his being at all times so conscious 
of his shrewdness. His nose, you see, is a decided 
pug. His mouth is the trouble. I have already 
drawn three outlines; one, three one-half inches in 
width ; another circular, two inches in circumference ; 
the other a medium. The last is probably his 
mouth’s standard. His chin is a snub of all sorts 
of indentations and convulsions.” 

Marie. How you talk, dearest! 

“‘ How I have occasion to, dearest! There! I shall 
certainly be obliged to let his chin go at that. 
*Twould be as easy to represent accurately his head’s 
gyrations as his chin. His attitude—ah, ‘more ’s 
the pity’ ’Tis Dickens’s and Marryat’s and Hall’s 
vast picture of Yankeeism in caricature. His chair 
must be tipped back and lodged against the wall, 
thus: his legs thrown over each side of the chair- 
bottom, thus: and while the one is left dangling, the 
other must be twisted round clinging to a chair- 
round, thus. But, Pensée, don’t laugh quite so 
loud; the doctor will be showing his face at the 
door. See! isn’t that capitally done? his head and 
body bent forward in this manner, one hand with 
arm acutely-angularly-akimbo”—— 
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Marie. Mercy, dearest! 

“Ha! and see; its fellow-hand is left free to make 
gestures, or drum with the knife it holds on the 
chair-bottom between his legs, or to whittle bits 
which he picks occasionally from the contents of 
the wood-box at his side. Oh! he ought to have 
been drawn spitting. He is always spitting, you 
know, real yellow tobacco juice. The monster!” 

Marre. You make me shudder, dearest. Pray, 
do you honestly think we have any reason to be 
vexed with Dickens, or Trollop, or anybody who—— 

“Noindeed! noindeed! not even with that writer 
of the ‘Edinburgh Review’ who said that Americans 
spit as soon as they are born, spit through life, and 
at last spit out their expiring breath.” 

Marie. But then, poor Mr. Brown! 

“Yes; poor Mr. Brown. We will not scorn him 
at all instinctively as we are inclined to do this, 
Like many in this our day and generation, he in- 
herited a bad organization from parents, grand- 
parents, and great-grandparents, who lived mostly 
in the sensual; together with bad habits from a 
father, whose only care it was to add yet other acres 
to his farm, yet other hundreds to his glittering 
horde, and yet other horses, cows, chickens, tur- 
keys, and geese to his homestead menagerie.. True, 
the son must learn to read, write, and cipher, at least 
as far as through interest. This was indispensable 
in the art of acquiring and retaining property. 
The daughters likewise must learn somewhat of the 
same; for they might be widows and have estates 
to settle. But into all the mysteries of all sorts of 
cookery, and other work, they must be thoroughly 
initiated. Habits of acquisition and saving must 
be ingrafted into their very being. Pity that these 
habits did not extend themselves into that branch 
of household economy where their fruits would have 
been really saving—the dietetic! Butno; here also 
the animal reigned. To eat abundantly, super- 
abundantly, and of food of superabundant luscious- 
ness, was a prime article of the elder Brown’s creed. 
And when his conscience whispered him, as it 
sometimes did, about his deeds of extortion, fraudu- 
lent bargaining, and so forth, he silenced its re- 
proofs by referring to his generously furnished 
board, his overflowing larder, the plenty he spread 
before all who claimed his hospitalities. 
thing more conscience said about his being just 
before he could be generous, but in fainter and 
fainter tones. So that he went on in his self-justi- 
fications, ay, in his self-glorifications; and hugged 
the closer his delusions as death began beckoning 
him away. He died a wretched, wretched death. 
Then the papers wrote him ‘a faithful husband, an 
indulgent parent, a benevolent neighbor, and a good 
citizen.’ His funeral text was, ‘Let me die the 
death of the righteous, and let my last end be like 
his;’ his epitaph, ‘ Blessed are the dead who die in 
the Lord.’ Ah, Marie, how full is this world of 
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temptations to get wealth—to get it by some means 
—at any rate, to be rich !” 

Marie. Alas, yes! And still, dearest, not so 
great and many are they, if one looks a little below 
the surface. Mr. Brown would have been a misera- 
ble man in all his hardness of soul, if this adulation 
and all the deference he met had been sincere. 
But they were only lip and hand service; matter- 
of-course homage to his wealth and assumed con- 
sequence. Everybody read his other and true 
inscriptions written in blood and tears on the hearts 
and on the brows of all those he had wronged and 
cheated. Everybody could see the scars of wounds 
he had been all his lifetime making, in treading upon 
all the low and feeble on his march to wealth. Ah! 
let him rest in peace, dearest. Never envy him, 
nor any like him the miserable pittance they get 
And the son of such 


Rub out 


for all their anxiety and toil. 
a man, the present Mr. Brown, pity him! 
that drawing. 

“Pity him I will, Ido from my very heart; but 
rub out his picture I will not. I will show it to him, 
and to others like him; for, if they are to be pitied, 
if they are not very, very much to be blamed, all 
things considered, ‘ihey yet need to see themselves 
as others see thein:’ they yet need to mend for 
their own sakes, for their neighbors’, and for the 
sake of the capacities that God has given them for 
usefulness, improvement, and happiness, and which 
they do so neglect or misapply.” 


SONG.—TO THEE, MY LOVE. 


BY SAMUEL M’NUTT. 


Away from thee, my gentle one, 
From Fanny distant far, 

I rove alone; but thou art still 
My loved, my guiding star. 


When morning's gay and silver light 
Is shed o’er wold and lea, 

My early thought is borne away 
To thee, my love, to thee. 


At noonday, in the forest glades, 
I range the wildwood free; 

But still my fancy wings away 
To thee, my love, to thee. 


And when the last fair tints of eve 
Forsake the world and me, 

Fond mem’ry brings me back again 
To thee, my love, to thee. 


The land of Dreams, with gems and flowers 
Of other years, I see: 

I’m there, amid its golden gleams, 
With thee, my love, with thee. 


At morning, noon, and dewy eve— 
On shore or silv’ry sea— 

My heart still turns, as to a star 
To thee, my love, to thee. 








HISTORY OF BOOTS AND SHOES. 


No. I1V.—ON THE MORE MODERN FORMS OF FOREIGN BOOTS AND SHOES, 


Upon critically examinirg the various forms as- 
sumed by the coverings for the eet adopted by the 
nations around us, we shall finc| that they were in 
no small degree modified by the vireumstances with 
which they were surrounded, or the necessities of 
the climate they inhabited. 

Thus, the northern nations of Europe enswathed 
their legs in skins, and used the same material for 
the shoes, binding the whole in warm folds about 
the leg, the thongs being fastened to them in the 
manner represented in Fig. 1, and which is copied 
from a full-length figure of a Russian boor, in 1768. 
The sandal of a Russian lady of the same period is 
given in Fig. 2, and the men of Friesland, at the 
same time, wore sandals or shoes of a similar con- 
etruction, the common people generally wearing a 
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close leathern shoe and clog, something like those 
in use in the Middle Ages; one delineated in Fig. 3, 
of our plate, and is represented on the feet of a 
countrywoman in the curious series of costumes of 
Finland, engraved in Jeffery’s collection of the 
dresses of different nations, published in 1757, and 
which were copied from some very rare prints, at 
least a century earlier in point of date. Another 
female’s shoe is given in Fig. 4; it is a low slipper- 
like shoe, and is secured by a band across the in- 
step, having an ornamental clasp, like a brooch, to 
secure it on each side of the foot, it was probably a 
coarsely made piece of jewelry, with glass or cheap 
stones set around it; as the people of this country 
at that time were fond of such showy decorations, 
and particularly upon their shoes. The noblemen 
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and ladies always decorated theirs with ornaments 
and jewels all over the upper surface, of which we 
give two specimens in Figs. 5 and 6; the former 
upon the foot of a nobleman, the latter upon that 
of a matron of the upper classes. It will be seen 
that both are very elegant, and must have been very 
showy wear. 

The boots of a Hungarian gentleman, in 1700, 
may be seen in Fig. 7, and such boots were common 
to Bohemia at the same period. They are chiefly 
remarkable for the way in which they are cut up- 
ward from the middle of the thigh to the knee, and 
then curl over in front of the leg. 

A Tartarian lady, of 1577, is exhibited by John 
Wiegel, the engraver of Nuremburg, in his work on 
dress, in the boots delineated in Fig. 8. They are 
remarkable for the sole to which they are affixed, 
and which was, no doubt, formed of some strong 
substance, probably with metallic hooks to assist the 
wearer in walking a mountainous country where 
frosts abound. 

Descending towards the south, we shall find a 
lighter sort of shoe in use, and one partaking more 
of the character of a slipper, used more as a protec- 
tion for the sole of the foot in walking than as an 
article of warmth. Thus the shoes generally used 
in the East scarcely do more than cover the toes; 
yet, from constant use, the natives hardly ever allow 
them to slip from the feet. 
the notes to “ Knight’s Pictorial Bible,” speaking 
from personal observation of these articles, says: 


The learned author of 


“The common shoe in Turkey or Arabia is like our 
slipper with quarters, except that it has a sharp and 
prolonged toe turned up. No shoes in Western Asia 
have ears, and they are generally of colored leather 
—red or yellow morocco in Turkey and Arabia, and 
green shagreen in Persia. In the latter country, the 
shoe or slipper in general use (having no quarters) 
has a very high heel; but, with this exception, the 
heels in these countries are generally flat. No 
shoes, or even boots, have more than a single sole 
(like what we call ‘ pumps’), which, in wet weather, 
imbibes the water freely. When the shoe without 
quarters is used, an inner slipper, with quarters, but 
without a sole, is worn inside, and the outer one 
alone is thrown off on entering a house. But in 
Persia, instead of this inner shoe of leather, they 
use a worsted sock. Those shoes that have quar- 
ters are usually worn without any inner covering for 
the foot. The peasantry and the nomade tribes 
usually go barefoot, or wear a rude sandal or shoe 
of their own manufacture ; those who possess a pair 
of red leather or other shoes seldom wear them ex- 
cept on holiday occasions, so that they last a long 
time, if not so long as among the Maltese, with 
whom a pair of shoes endures for several genera- 
tions, being, even on holiday occasions, more fre- 
quently carried in the hand than worn on the feet. 
The boots are generally of the same construction 
and material as the shoes ; and the general form may 
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be compared to that of the buskin, the height vary- 
ing from the mid-leg to near the knee. They are 
of capacious breadth, except among the Persians, 
whose boots generally fit close to the leg, and are 
mostly of a sort of Russia leather, uncolored ; where- 
as those of other people are, like the slipper, of red 
and yellow morocco. There is also’a boot or shoe 
for walking in frosty weather, which differs from the 
common one only in having under the heel iron 
tips, which, being partly bent vertically with a jag- 
ged edge, give a hold on the ice, which prevents 
slipping, and are particularly useful in ascending or 
descending the frozen mountain paths—reminding 
us of the sort of boot worn by Tartarian ladies, as 
given in Fig. 8. The shoes of the Oriental ladies 
are sometimes highly ornamented; the covering 
part being wrought with gold, silver, and silk, and 
perhaps set with jewels, real or imitated. Exam- 
ples of such decorated shoes are given in Figs. 9 
and 10, and will sufficiently explain themselves to 
the eye of the reader, rendering detailed description 
unnecessary. The shoes of noblemen are of pre- 
cisely similar construction. 

In China, the boots and shoes of the men are 
worn as clumsy and inelegant as in any country. 
They are broad at the toe, and sometimes upturned. 
We give a specimen of both in the subjoined wood- 
cut. They are no doubt easy to wear. 
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Not so are the ladies’ shoes, for they only are 
allowed the privilege of discomfort, fashion having 
in this country declared in favor of small feet, and 
the prejudice of the people having gone with it, the 
feet of all ladies of decent rank in society are 
cramped in early life, by being placed in so straight 
a confinement that their grow this retarded, and 
they are not more than three or four inches in length 
from the toe to the heel. By the smallness of the 
foot, the rank or high breeding of the lady is decid- 
ed on, and the utmost torment is endured by the 
girls in early life to insure themselves this distine- 
tion in rank ; the lower classes of females not being 
allowed to torture themselves in the same manner. 
The Chinese poets frequently indulge in panegyrics 
on the beauty of these crippled members of the 
body, and none of their heroines are considered per- 
fect without excessively small feet, when they are 
affectionately termed by them “the little golden 
lilies.” It is needless to say that the tortures of 
early youth are succeeded hy a crippled maturity, « 
Chinese lady of high birth being scarcely able to 
walk without assistance, A specimen of such a foot 
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and shoe is given in Fig. 11. These shoes are 
generally made of silk, and embroidered in the most 
beautiful manner with flowers and ornaments, in 
colored silk and threads of goldand silver. A piece 
of stout silk is generally attached to the heel for the 
convenience of pulling up the shoe. 

Having bestowed some attention on ancient 
Egypt, we may briefly allude to the shoes of modern 
times, as given in Lane’s work devoted to the his- 
tory of the manners and customs of the modern 
Egyptians. They, like the Persian ones, have an 
upturned toe, and may with equal ease be drawn on 
and thrown off. Yet a shoe is also worn with a 
high instep and high in the heel, which will be best 
understood by the first figure in the accompanying 
cut. 


in 


The Turkish ladies of the sixteenth century, and 
very probably much earlier, wore a very high shoe 
known in Europe by the name of a “chopine.” In 
the voyages and travels of N. de Nicholay Dau- 
phinoys, Seigneur D’Arfreville, Valet de Chambre 
and Geographer to the King of France, printed at 
Lyons, 1568, one of the ladies of the Grand Seig- 
neur’s seraglio is represented in a pair of chopines, 
of which we copy one in Fig. 12. This fashion 
spread in Europe in the early part of the seven- 
teenth century, and it is alluded to by Hamlet, in 
Act IL, Scene 2, when he exclaims, “ Your lady- 
ship is nearer heaven than when I saw you last, by 
the altitude of a chopine ;” by which it would appear 
that something of the kind was known in England, 
where it may have been introduced from Venice, as 
the ladies there wore them of the most exaggerated 
size. Coryat, in his “ Crudities,” 1611, says: 
“ There is one thing used of the Venetian women, 
and some others dwelling in the cities and towns 
subject to signiory of Venice, that is not to be ob- 
served—I think—amongst any other women in 
Christendom”—the reader must remember that it 
was new to Coryat, but a common fashion in the 
East—* which is so common in Venice that no wo- 
man whatsoever goeth without it, either in her house 
or abroad—a thing made of wood, and covered with 
leather of sundry colors; some with white, some 
red, some yellow. It is called a chapiney, which 
they never wear under their shoes. Many of these 
are curiously painted; some of them I have also 
seen fairly gilt ; so uncomely a thing, in my opin- 
ion, that it is a pity this foolish custom is not clean 
banished and exterminated out of the city. There 
are many of these chapineys of a great height, even 
half a yard high, which maketh many of their wo- 
men that are very short seem much taller than the 
tallest women we have in England. Also, I have 
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heard it observed among them, that by how much 
the nobler a woman is, by so much tbe higher are 
her chapineys. All their gentlewomen, and most 
of their wives and widows that are of any wealth, 
are assisted and supported either by men or women, 
when they walk abroad, to the end they might not 
fall. They are borne up most commonly by the 
left arm, otherwise they might quickly take a fall.” 
In “ Douce’s Illustrations of Shakspeare,” a wood- 
cut of such a chapiney, or chopine, is given, which 
is here copied, and it is an excellent example of the 





thing, showing the decoration which was at times 
bestowed on it. 

Douce quotes some curious particulars of this 
fashion, in “ Raymond’s Voyage through Italy,” 
1648, and the following curious account of the cho- 
pine occurs: “This place (Venice) is much fre- 
quented by the walking May-poles; I mean the 
women ; they wear their coats half too long for their 
bodies; being mounted on their chippeens (which are 
as high as a man’s leg), they walke betweene two 
handmaids, majestically deliberating of every step 
they take.” Howel also says of the Venetian wo- 
men: “ They are low and of small stature, for the 
most part, which makes them to raise their bodies 
upon high shoes, called chapins, which gave me oc- 
casion to say that the Venetian ladies were made of 
three things: one part of them was wood, meaning 
their chapins; another part was their apparel; and 
the third part wasa woman. The senate hath often 
endeavored to take away the wearing of those high 
shoes, but all women are so passionately delighted 
with this kind of state that no law can wean them 
from it.” Douce adds that “some have supposed 
that the jealousy of Italian husbands gave rise to 
the invention of the chopine,” and quotes a story 
from a French author to show their dislike to an 
alteration; he also says, that “the first ladies who 
rejected the use of the chopine were the daughters 
of the Doge Dominico Contareno, about the year 
1670.” The chopine, or some kind of high shoe, 
was occasionally used in England. Bulwer, in his 
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“ Artificial Changeling,” p. 550, complains of this 
fashion as a monstrous affectation, and says that his 
countrywomen therein imitated the Venetian and 
Persian ladies. In “Sandy’s Travels,” 1615, there 
is a figure of a Turkish lady with chopines, and it is 
not improbable that the Venetians might have bor- 
rowed them from the Greek islands in the Archipe- 
lago. We know that something similar was in use 
amongst the ancient Greeks. Xenophon, in “ (co- 
nomics,” mentions the wife of Ischomachus as wear- 
ing high shoes, for increasing her stature. They 
are still worn by the women in many parts of Tur- 
key, but more particularly at Aleppo. Douce’s 
notice of their antiquity is curiously corroborated 
by the discovery in the tombs of Ancient Egypt of 
such shoes ; they are formed of a stout sole of wood, 
to which are affixed four round props, raising the 
wearer a foot in height; specimens were among the 
collections of Mr. Salt, the British Consul in Egypt, 
from which some of the choicest Egyptian antiqui- 
ties in the English national collection were obtained. 
The other remark of Douce’s, that they were proba- 
bly derived from the Greek islands of the Archipe- 
lago, is confirmed by the fact that high-soled boots 
and shoes were much coveted by the ladies there, to 
raise their stature, and were worn when chopines 
had long been disused; thus the high-soled boots 
delineated in Fig. 13 are found upon the feet of “a 
young lady of Argentiera,” one of these islands, in 
a print dated 1700; and, in another of the same 
date, giving the costume of a lady of the neighbor- 
ing Island of Naxis, the shoe shown in Fig. 14 is 
worn. 

Of the modern European nations with whom we 
have been most in contact—England, Spain, France, 
and the Netherlands—their boots and shoes have so 
nearly resembled our own as to render a detailed 
description scarcely necessary. 
has been tacitly submitted to as the arbiter eleganti- 
arum in all matters of dress, much has been derived 
from thence. 

There was, however, a French shoe that we do 
not ever appear to have adopted: it was made low 
in the quarters, and ended at the instep; there was 
no covering for the heel or the sides of the foot be- 
yond it. The fashion spread to Venice; and the 
figure of a Venetian lady, of 1750, has supplied us 
with the specimen in Fig. 15. 

The sabots of France is another peculiarity which 
was never adopted elsewhere. They are generally 
clumsy enough; their large size and bad fit are 
generally improved by the introduction of others 
made of list, which give warmth and steadiness to 
the foot. A small wooden shoe is, however, made 
in Normandy and elsewhere, much like that which 
came into fashion about 1790, with an imitation of 
its fringes and pointed toe, and which is generally 
painted black ; the ordinary sabot being totally un- 
adorned, and the color of the wood. In the cut 
here given, both are introduced. The first figure is 
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Indeed, as France 
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the ordinary shoe, and the second, the extraordinary 
or genteel one. 


———— 
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And now having, in the pursuit of our history of 
boots and shoes, 


“Travelled the wide world all over,” 


let us not dismiss the subject without a parting look 
at the “Brogues” of Ireland, which, upon the au- 
thority of Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. Hall, especially de- 
serve our attention. In their work on Ireland, they 
engrave the figure of this article, which we copy, 
Fig. 16, and say: “The brogue, or shoe, of the 
Irish peasantry, differs in its construction from the 
shoe of any other country. It was formerly made 
of untanned hide; but, for the last century at least, 
The leather of 


the uppers is much stronger than what is used in 


it has been made of tanned leather. 


the strongest shoes ; being made of cow-hide dressed 
for the purpose, and it never had an inside lining, 
like the ordinary shoe ; the sole leather is generally 
of an inferior description. The process of making 
the brogue is certainly different from that of shoe- 
making; and the tools used in the work, except the 
hammer, pinchers, and knife, bear little analogy. 
The awl, though used in common by those opera- 
tors, is much larger than the largest used by the 
The 
regular brogue was of two sorts, the single and dou- 
ble pump. The former consisted of the sole and 
uppers only; the latter had a welt sewed between 


shoemaker, and unlike in the bend and form. 


the sole and upper leather, which gave it a stouter 
appearance and stronger consistency; in modern 
times, the brogue-maker has assimilated his manu- 
facture to the shoe by sewing the welt on an inner 
sole, and then attaching the outer sole to it, in shoe 
fashion. In the process of making the regular 
brogue, there formerly were neither hemp, wax, nor 
bristles used by the workmen, the sewing all being 
performed with a thong, made of horsehide, pre- 
pared for the purpose.” Thus the construction of 
this article is quite different from that of the English 
shoe; and it is made and stitched without a last, 
the upper leather and side being secured by sewing 
together ; it is then turned inside out, and, for the 
first time, put upon the last, and being well fitted to 
it by a smooth iron surface, it is placed before the 
“ The heel of the brogue is 
made of what they call ‘jumps,’ tanner’s shavings 


fire to dry and harden. 


stuck together with a kind of paste, and pressed 
hard and dried, either before the fire or in the sun. 
This, when properly dried, is cut to the size of the 
heel and sewed down with the thong, and then co- 
vered with a top piece of very thin sole leather, 
fastened on with deal or sally pegs; and in this one 
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particular they had to boast over the shoemakers in 
the neatness of execution. When the brogue is 
ready to be taken off the last, they give it the last 
finish by rubbing it over with a woollen rag satu- 
rated in tallow, and then the brogue is considered 
tit for sale. The brogue is worn larger than the 
foot, and the space is filled up with a sap of hay or 
straw. They are considered by the country people 
more durable for field labor, being less liable to rip 
in the sewing than if put together with hemp and 
wax; and, being cheaper than shoes, are in more 
general use, although there are few people, particu- 
larly females, who can afford it, who do not keep 
shoes for Sunday or holiday wear. The brogue- 
makers pride themselves in the antiquity of their 
trade, and boast over the shoemakers, whom they 
consider only a spurious graft on their most noble 
art.” 

Sir Walter Scott, in his “ Minstrelsy of the Scot- 
tish Border,” has noticed a peculiarity in the make 
of the “ original” shoes of that country, in the notes 
to the ballad of the “ Souters,” or shoemakers of 
Selkirk, who achieved immortality in song by their 
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MYSTERI 


BY PROFESSOR R. 


Fiowers have been called the stars of the earth ; 
and certainly, when we examine those beautiful 
creations, and discover them, analyzing the sunbeam 
and sending back to the eye the full luxury of co- 
lored light, we must confess there is more real ap- 
propriateness in the term than even the poet who 
conceived the delicate thought imagined. Lavoi- 
sier beautifully said: “The fable of Prometheus is 
but the outshadowing of a philosophic truath—where 
there is light, there is organization and life; where 
light cannot penetrate, Death forever holds his 
silent court.” The flowers, and, indeed, those far 
inferior forms of organic vegetable life which never 
flower, are direct dependencies on the solar rays. 
Through every stage of existence they are excited 
hy those subtle agencies which are gathered toge- 
ther in the sunbeam ; and to these influences we may 
trace all that beauty of development which prevails 
throughout the vegetable world. How few there are 
of even those refined minds to whom flowers are 
more than a symmetric arrangement of petals har- 
moniously colored, who think of the secret agencies 
forever exciting the life which is within their cells, 
to produce the organized structure—who reflect on 
the deep, yet divine philosophy, which may be read 
ia every leaf:—those tongues in trees, which tell us 
of Eternal goodness and order! 

The hurry of the present age is not well suited to 
the contemplative mind; yet, with all, there must 
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bravery in aiding their sovereign, James IV., in the 
fatal field of Flodden. He says, “the single-soled 
shoon,” made by the souters of Selkirk, were a sort 
of brogues, with a single thin sole; the purchaser 
himself performing the further operation of sewing 
on another of thick leather. The rude and imper- 
fect state of this manufacture sufficiently evinces the 
antiquity of the craft. He notices “a singular cus- 
tom observed at conferring the freedom of the burgh. 
Four or five bristles, such as are used by shoemakers, 
are attached to the seal of the Burgess ticket. The 
new-made burgess must dip in his wine, and pass 
through his mouth, in token of respect for the sou- 
ters of Selkirk. This ceremony is on no account 
dispensed with.” And when Sir Walter afterwards 
adds, in a note, that he has “ himself the honor to be 
a souter of Selkirk,” we may feel the additional 
zest that would give to the chorus of their old trade 
song :— 
“Up wi’ the Souters of Selkirk, 

And down wi the Earl of Home; 

And up wi’ a’ the braw lads 

That sew the single-soled shoon !” 


F A FLOWER. 
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be hours in which to fall back into the repose of 
quiet thought becomes a luxury. The nervous sys- 
tem is strung to endure only a given amount of ex- 
citement; if its vibrations are quickened beyond 
this measure, the delicate harp-strings are broken, 
or they may undulate in throbs. To every one, the 
contemplation of natural phenomena will be found 
to induce that repose which gives vigor to the mind 
—as sleep restores the energies of a toil-exhausted 
body. And to show the advantages of such a study, 
and the interesting lessons which are to be learned 
in the fields of nature, is the purpose of the present 
essay. 

The flower is regarded as the full development 
of vegetable growth; and the consideration of its 
mysteries naturally involves a careful examination 
of the life of a plant, from the seed placed in the 
soil to its full nraturity, whether it be as herb or 
tree. 

For the perfect understanding of the physical con- 
ditions under which vegetable life is carried on, it is 
necessary to appreciate, in its fulness, the value of 
the’term growth. It has been said that stones grow 
—that the formation of crystals was an analogous 
process to the formation of a leaf: and this impres- 
sion has appeared to be somewhat confirmed, by wit- 
nessing the variety of arborescent forms into which 
solidifying waters pass, when the external cold 
spreads it as ice over our window panes. This is, 
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however, a great error; stones do not grow—there 
is no analogy even between the formation of a crys- 
tal and the growth of a leaf. All inorganic masses 
increase in size only by the accretion of particles— 
iayer upon layer, without any chemical change tak- 
ing place as an essentiality. The sun may shine 
for ages upon a stone without quickening it into 
life, changing its constitution, or adding to its mass. 
Organic matter consists of arrangements of cells or 
sacks, and the increase in size is due to the absorp- 
tion of gaseous matter, through the fine tissue of 
which they are composed. The gas—a compound 
of carbon and oxygen—is decomposed by the excite- 
ment produced by light; and the solid matter thus 
obtained is employed in building a new cell—or 
producing actual growth, a true function of life, in 
all the processes of which matter is constantly un- 
dergoing chemical change. 

The simplest developments of vegetable life are 
the formation of conferve upon water, and of lich- 
ens upon the surface of the rock. In chemical 
constitution, these present no very remarkable dif- 
ferences from the cultivated flower which adorns our 
garden, or the tree which has risen in its pride 
amidst the changing seasons of many centuries. 
Each alike has derived its solid constituents from 
the atmosphere, and the chemical changes in all are 
equally dependent upon the powers which have their 
mysterious origin in the great centre of our planet- 
ary system. 

Without dwelling upon the processes which take 
place in the lower forms of vegetable life, the pur- 
poses of this essay will be fully answered by taking 
an example from amongst the higher class of plants, 
and examining its conditions, from the germination 
of the seed to the full development of the flower— 
rich in form, color, and odor. 

In the seed-cell we find, by minute examination, 
the embryo of the future plant carefully preserved 
in its envelope of starch and gluten. The investi- 
gations which have been carried on upon the vitali- 
ty of seeds appear to prove that, under favorable 
conditions, this life-germ may be maintained for 
centuries. Grains of wheat, which had been found 
in the hands of an Egyptian mummy, germinated 
and grew; these grains were produced, in all pro- 
bability, more than three thousand years since ; they 
had been placed, at her burial, in the hands of a 
priestess of Isis, and in the deep repose of the 
Egyptian catacomb were preserved to tell us, in the 
eighteenth century, the story of that wheat which 
Joseph sold to his brethren. 

The process of germination is essentially a chemi- 
eal one. The seed is placed in the soil, excluded 
from the light, supplied with a due quantity of 
moisture, and maintained at a certain temperature, 
which must be above that at which water freezes; 
seed, which, if 


air must have free access to the 
placed so deep in the soil as to prevent the permea- 
tion of the atmosphere, never germinates. 


Under 
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favorable circumstances, the life-quickening pro- 
cesses begin; the starch, which is a compound of 
carbon and oxygen, is converted into sugar by the 
absorption of another equivalent of oxygen from the 
air; and we have an evident proof of this change 
in the sweetness which most seeds acquire in the 
process, the most familiar example of which we have 
in the conversion of barley into malt. The sugar 
thus formed furnishes the food to the now living 
creation, which, in a short period, shoots its first 
leaves above the soil; and these, which, rising from 
their dark chambers, are white, quickly become 
green under the operation of light. 

In the process of germination, a species of slow 
combustion takes place, and —as in the chemical 
processes of animal life and in those of active igni- 
tion—carbonic acid gas, composed of oxygen and 
charcoal, or carbon, is evolved. Thus, by a mys- 
tery which our science does not enable us to reach, 
the spark of life is kindled—life commences its work 
—the plant grows. The first conditions of vegeta- 
ble growth are, therefore, singularly similar to those 
which are found to prevail in the animal economy. 
The leaf-bud is no sooner above the soil than a new 
set of conditions begin; the plant takes carbonic 


-acid from the atmosphere, and having, in virtue of 


its vitality, by the agency of luminous power, de- 
composed this gas, it retains the carbon, and pours 
forth the oxygen to the air. This process is stated 
to be a function of vitality; but, as this has been 
variously described by different authors, it is im- 
portant to state with some minuteness what does 
really take place. 

The plant absorbs carbonic acid from the atmo- 
sphere through the under surfaces of the leaves, and 
the whole of the bark; it at the same time derives 
an additional portion from the moisture which is 
taken up by the roots, and conveyed “to the top- 
most twig” by the force of capillary attraction, and 
another power called endosmosis, which is exerted 
in a most striking manner by living organic tissues. 
This mysterious force is shown in a pleasing way by 
covering some spirits of wine and water in a wine- 
glass with a piece of bladder; the water will escape, 
leaving the strong spirit behind. 

Independently of the action of light, the plant 
may be regarded as a mere machine; the fluids and 
gases which it absorbs pass off in a condition but very 
little changed—just as water would strain through a 
sponge or a porous stone. The consequence of this 
is the blanching or etiolation of the plant, which we 
produce by our artificial treatment of celery and 
sea-kale—the formation of the carbonaceous com- 
pound called chlorophyle, which is the green color- 
ing-matter of the leaves, being entirely checked in 
darkness. If such a plant is brought into the light, 
its dormant powers are awakened, and, instead of 
being little other than a sponge through which fluids 
circulate, it exerts most remarkable chemical pow- 
ers; the carbonic acid of the air and water is decom- 
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posed ; its charcoal is retained to add to the wood 
of the plant, and the oxygen is set free again to the 
atmosphere. In this process is exhibited one of the 
most beautiful illustrations of the harmony which 
prevails through all the great phenomena of nature 
with which we are acquainted—the mutual depend- 
ence of the vegetable and animal kingdoms. 

In the animal economy, there is a constant pro- 
duction of carbonic acid, and the beautiful vegetable 
kingdom, spread over the earth in such infinite 
variety, requires this carbonic acid for its support. 
Constantly removing from the air the pernicious 
agent produced by the animal world, and giving 
back that oxygen which is required as the life-quick- 
ening element by the animal races, the balance of 
affinities is constantly maintained by the phenome- 
na of vegetable growth. This interesting inquiry 
will form the subject of another essay. 

The decomposition of carbonic acid is directly 
dependent upon luminous agency: From the impact 
of the earliest morning ray to the period when the 
sun reaches the zenith, the excitation of that vege- 
table vitality by which the chemical change is ef- 
fected regularly increases. As the solar orb sinks 
towards the horizon, the chemical activity diminish- 
es—the sun sets—the action is reduced to its mini- 
mum—the plant, in the repose of darkness, passes 
to that state of rest which is as necessary to the 
vegetating races as sleep is to the wearied animal. 

These are two well-marked stages in the life of 
a plant; germination and vegetation are exerted 
under different conditions; the time of flowering 
arrives, and another change occurs, the processes of 
forming the alkaline and acid juices, of producing 
the oil, wax, and resin, and of secreting those nitro- 
genous compounds which are found in the seed, are 
in full activity. Carbonic acid is now evolved and 
oxygen is retained ; hydrogen and nitrogen are also 
forced, as it were, into combination withthe oxygen 
and carbon, and altogether new and more compli- 
cated operations are in activity. 

Such are the phenomena of vegetable life which 
the researches of our philosophers have developed. 
This curious order—tbis regu‘ar progression—show- 
ing itself at well-marked epochs, is now known to be 
dependent upon solar influences; the 


“Bright effluence of bright essence increate” 


works its mysterious wonders on every organic form. 
Much is still involved in mystery: but to the call of 
science some strange truths have been made mani- 
fest to man, and of some of these the phenomena 
must now be explained. 

Germination is a chemical change which takes 
place most readily in darkness ; vegetable growth is 
due to the secretion of carbon under the agency of 
light; and the processes of floriation are shown ‘o 
involve some new and compound operations: these 
three states must be distinctly appreciated. 

The sunbeam comes to us as a flood of pellucid 
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light, usually colorless; if we disturb this white 
beam, as by compelling it to pass through a trian- 
gular piece of glass, we break it up into colored 
bands, which we will call the spectrum, in which we 
have such an order of chromatic rays as are seen in 
the rainbow of a summer shower. These colored 
rays are now known to be the sources of all the tints 
by which nature adorns the surface of the earth, or 
art imitates, in its desire to create the beautiful. 
There colored bands have not the same luminating 
power, nor do they possess the same heat-giving 
property. The yellow rays give the most LigurT; 
the red rays have the function of HEAT in the high- 
est degree. Beyond these properties, the sunbeam 
possesses another, which is the power of producing 
CHEMICAL CHANGE—of effecting those magical re- 
sults which we witness in the photographic pro- 
cesses, by which the beams illuminating any object 
are made to delineate it upon the prepared tablet 
of the artist. - 

It has been suspected that these three phenomena 
are not due to the same agency, but that, associated 
in the sunbeam, we have Lieut, producing all the 
blessings of vision, and throwing the veil of color 
over all things—neAT, maintaining that tempera- 
ture over our globe which is necessary to the per- 
fection of living organisms—and a third principle, 
actinism, by which the chemical changes alluded 
to are effected. We possess the power, by the use 
of colored media, of separating these principles from 
each other, and of analyzing their effects. A yellow 
glass allows light to pass through it most freely, 
but it obstructs actinism almost entirely: a deep- 
blue glass, on the contrary, prevents the permeation 
of light, but it offers no interruption to the actinic, 
or chemical rays; a red glass, again, cuts off most 
of the rays, except those which have peculiarly a 
calorific, or heat-giving power. 

With this knowledge we proceed in our experi- 
ments, and learn some of the mysteries of nature’s 
chemistry. If, above the soil in which the seed is 
placed, we fix a deep pure yellow glass, the chemi- 
cal change which marks germination is prevented ; 
if, on the contrary, we employ a blue one, it is greatly 
accelerated; seeds, indeed, placed beneath the soil, 
covered with a cobalt blue finger-glass, will germi- 
nate many days sooner than such as may be exposed 
to the ordinary influences of sunshine ;—this proves 
the necessity of the principle actinism to this first 
stage of vegetable life. Plants, however, made to 
grow under the influences of such blue media pre- 
sent much the same conditions as those which are 
reared in the dark; they are succulent instead of 
woody, and have yellow leaves and white stalks; 
indeed, the formation of leaves is prevented, and all 
the vital energy of the plant is exerted in the pro- 
duction of stalk. The chemical principle of the 
sun’s rays, alone, is not therefore sufficient ; remove 
the plant to the influence of light, as separated from 
actinism, by the action of yellow media, and wood 
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is formed abundantly; the plant grows most health- 
fully, and the leaves assume that dark green which 
belongs to tropical climes or to our most brilliant 
summers. Light is thus proved to be the exciting 
agent in effecting those chemical decompositions 
which have already been described; but, under the 
influence of isolated light, it is found that plants 
will not flower. When, however, the subject of our 
experiment is brought under the influence of a red 
glass, particularly of that variety in which a beau- 
tifully pure red is produced by oxide of gold, the 
whole process of floriation and the perfection of the 
seed is accomplished. 

Careful and long-continued observations have 
proved thatin the spring, when the process of ger- 
mination is most active, the chemical rays are the 
most abundant in the sunbeam. As the summer ad- 
vances, light, relatively to the other forces, is large- 
ly increased; at this season, the trees of the forest, 
the herb of the valley, and the cultivated plants 
which adorn our dwellings, are all alike adding to 
their wood. Autumn comes on, and then heat, so 
necessary for ripening grain, is found to exist in 
considerable excess. It is curious, too, that the 
autumnal heat has properties peculiarly its own—so 
decidedly distinguished from the ordinary heat, that 
Sir John Herschel and Mrs. Somerville have adopted 
a term to distinguish it. The peculiar browning or 
scorching rays of autumn are called the parather- 
mic rays: they possess a remarkable chemical action 
added to their calorific one; and to this are due 








those complicated phenomena already briefly de- 
scribed. 

In these experiments carefully tried, we are ena- 
bled to imitate the conditions of nature, and supply, 
at any time, those states of solar radiation which 
belong to the varying seasons of the year. 

Such is a rapid sketch of the mysteries of a flow- 
er. “Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow ; 
they toil not, neither do they spin; and yet I say 
unto you, Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed 
like one of these.” 

Under the influence of the sunbeam, vegetable 
life is awakened, continued, and completed ; a won- 
drous alchemy is effected; the change in the condi- 
tion of the solar radiations determines the varying 
conditions of vegetable vitality; and in its progress 
those transmutations occur which at once give beau- 
ty to the exterior world, and provide for the animal 
races the necessary food by which their existence 
is maintained. The contemplation of influences 
such as these realizes in the human soul that sweet 
feeling which, with Keats, finds that 


“ A thing of beauty is a joy forever; 
Its loveliness increasing, it will never 
Pass into nothingness, but still will keep 
A bower quiet for us, and a sleep 
Full of sweet dreams, and health, and quiet breathing. 
* * . * * 
“Such the sun and moon, 
Trees old and young, sprouting a shady boon 
For simple sheep; and such are daffodils, 
With the green world they live in.” 
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BY AN OLD CONTRIBUTOR. 


(See Plate.) 


Old men have no right to dream— 
Is that the moral of your story? 


—of young women. Please let us finish a maxim 
before you break in with interruptions. And now 
to commence according to the rule and formula of 
old established— 

Once upon a time there was an old gentleman. 
He had buried his wife, and his children were all 
married and gone, even to his youngest daughter, 
his pet and his pride, who audaciously preferred a 
rattling young blade of a military lover to her 
dear, gouty, generally good-humored, but sometimes 
querulous old father. Young people have such 
fancies—the more shame for them; but we were all 
young once, even you and I, dear madam. Don’t 


bridle, for what were the use of that nicest of Dol- 
lard’s “fronts,” if not to hide the incipient gray 
hairs? We might as well acknowledge our years, 
and 





See oursels as others see us. 
It wad from mony a blunder free us, 
An’ foolish notion. 


The old gentleman was not ill-looking. We have 
seen his portrait (and so may you, if you will turn 
back to the commencement of this magazine). He 
was fond of comfort, for which we are inclined to 
impute small blame to him; for all seek comfort, 
and some find it in being uncomfortable themselves. 
Others are in a state of bliss when they can make 
their dependents or friends miserable. And others, 
in a more humane spirit, actually find pleasure in 
denying themselves, to make other people happy. 
There is no accounting for tastes, except such taste 
as that of our old gentleman who lived once upon a 
time. Look at his surroundings, and then say, 
cynic as you may be, if Diogenes himself could 
refrain from exclaiming, “Now this is what J call 
comfortable !” 
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A warm evening in the summer. A shady nook 
where overhanging shrubbery, skilfully, but not too 
formally arranged, has protected the place from the 
noonday beams. Still, with a delicate perception 
of what old blood delights in, the genial and mel- 
low rays of the setting luminary are permitted to steal 
in, and slightly gild the old gentleman’s bald os 
frontis. He has been reading doubtless, some sound 
old author, whose word he can take without taxing 
his critical perceptions to guard against heresies. 
And he has wisely cared for a modicum of creature 
comfort, just enough to etherealize the mind into 
that half-dreamy, half-spiritual mood which is the 
true appreciative of the beauties of a summer after- 
noon. 

The old gentleman has been asleep. Of what use 
is a book of a summer evening, if it do not serve as 
an opiate? Even Godey’s incomparable magazine, 
and our very lucubrations in it, have served that 
purpose on occasion, and may again, many times, 
we hope. The old gentleman has been dreaming, 
and thereby hangs a tale. 

Ile went to sleep muttering, as Betty very kindly 
adjusted his head to the chair back, that one of his 
own daughters ought to have been there to perform 
these little offices of kindness for him. Indeed, he 
did not intend to go to sleep at all, for he was de- 
termined to be cross and angry. And, to waken 
himself into a flagitious mood, he thrust huge 
pinches of snuff up his nostrils, intending thereby 
to irritate himself up to some desperate resolve, 
through the medium of his nostrils. But summer, 
nature, and that creature comfort, and the book, and 
altogether were too much for him, and though he 
only meant to shut his eyes and think, he shut his 
eyes ani slept, with the open snuffbox in one hand, 
and a closed pinch in the other. 

Betty, who knew his humor, went to her wheel. 
Now Betty was young, and buxom withal, very good 
looking, for she had a love of a face, and arms that 
a sculptor might envy. Her fingers were taper and 
pretty, for she was a housekeeper’s daughter. That 
such mothers know well how to provide for such 
daughters, we might easily prove to you from many 
a high family’s annals. Betty knew just what work 
she must do, not to seem to feel above her station, 
and yet to show that whoever should lift her above 
it by a matrimonial noose would do himself a com- 
fort, and her a simple act of justice. The learned 
and judicious Mr. Richard Hooker, a giant in 
British polemics, was caught in such a trap, and 
bitterly he rued it. But Mr. Hooker, learned in 
books, was simple in the world. The certain old 
gentleman who lived once upon a time was the 
reverse of this. Still he dreamed, as we told you 
at the outset—and, more to his discredit, he dream- 
ed of Betty. 


Drone, drone, buzz! went the wheel. Trust me, 


Betty was not listening only to its hum, though that 
was pretty music, as you and I perhaps remember. 
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She cast an eye up at the old family pertraits which 
peeped out from the hall, and thought they sneered 
at her. Little cared she for that, while busy fancies 
whispered in both ears at once a promise of my lady 
Betty in spite of them, and the wheel droned the 
same music, as plainly as Bow Bells indicated his 
fortune to the young Whittington, future Lord 
Mayor of London. So she spun on and dreamed 
pleasant dreams awake, while the old gentleman 
dreamed dreams of a mixed complexion, asleep. 

He thought the bells were ringing for his mar- 
riage, and the ale was running, and the boys were 
shouting long life to the old gentleman who married 
his housekeeper’s daughter, to do despite to his own 
kith and kin. He felt a little insulted at congratu- 
lations which in any other case of nuptial rejoicing 
would have been grateful, and was even inclined in 
his dream to quarrel with the lads who had no 
business to rejoice at his wedding, as if a wedding 
were not everybody’s business. But he saw in his 
dream that his daughters, who seemed to be both 
present and absent, were offended at the rejoicings, 
and forthwith he changed his note, and ordered the 
butler to tap another barrel! 

He scowled, for an impertinent fly alighted on 
his nose. A gentle hand brushed it away, and he 
smiled again; for he thought in his dream that 
while all the world scouted and persecuted him, the 
disinterested housekeeper’s daughter stood between 
him and harm: and he dreamed—wicked old 
gentleman—that she folded his head to her bosom, 
and he cared not a rush for all the world beside. 
Perhaps she did place her hand upon his brow—and 
its velvet touch soothed him into gentle slumbers. 

“A change came o’er the spirit of his dream.” 
He thought that the bride was scoffed at, and that 
his daughters dared to look contemptously upon her. 
His old boon companions, too, slighted the toast 
when “The Bride” was given, and he would have 
challenged them one by one “ severally according 
to the roll,” only that a lurking suspicion that he 
himself was an old fool, warne® him to keep quiet. 
So he muttered in his sleep, “As good as the best 
of you!” and dreamed that he looked defiance on 
them all, and made his will, and cut his heirs off 
with a shilling—all but the entail. “As good as the 
best of you,” he muttered again; and Betty, who 
had stopped her wheel at the first sound, sent it 
merrily flying round again, while a thousand happy 
thoughts and proud resolves danced through her 
head. Happy Betty! 

Then the old gentleman dreamed again of his 
bridal guests. The mother of the new wife, where 
was she? He wanted to whisper to her to leave off 
that big bunch of keys, but her position appeared 
to be anomalous. She was dowager lady, house- 
keeper, and guest all at once, and he could not 
reconcile her various callings, and was troubled. He 
wondered in his dream—for it is remarkable what 
crowds of thought can be packed into an afternoon 
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nap—he wondered in his dream if all these incon- 
gruities could ever be reconciled, and—for he 
thought his fate was fixed—if he ever should be 
comfortable and easy again! 

But presently in his dream he saw something 
which sorely disturbed his philosophy. The village 
barber was among his guests!. Now, the barber had 
once been his butler, and a great man in his house- 
hold. Great men have their infirmities, and the 
butler had his. He was too fond of tasting; and 
practice, while it improved his judgment in one 
department of his vocation, injured him in others. 
So he resigned, upon a hint, and retired upon a 
pension, setting up an independent establishment 
under his old master’s patronage, and still keeping 
the run of the hall. Moreover, he looked sweet 
upon the housekeeper. And she, the servants hint- 
ed, looked sweet upon him. Now the certain old 
gentleman might have considered all this a very 
good joke, under ordinary circumstances; but when 
one marries into a family, you know 

Was it another fly? Again Betty was compelled 
to leave her wheel to soothe the old gentleman. 
The sight of the ci-devant butler, now barber and 
prospective father-in-law—the curious looks of the 
old family servants under the new regime—the 
quandary whether the barber was to be addressed 
as John Butler, John Barber, or my lady’s father- 
in-law. 

Upon our word, such a dilemma would be a quan- 
dary for a man wide awake, and in possession of 
all his senses. To a dreaming man it was dreadful. 
It was worse than the nightmare. It was “ gorgons, 
hydras, and chimeras dire” rolled into one big mon- 
ster. 

“ John, go to the pantry !” shouted the certain old 
gentleman—that is, he dreamed he shouted. 

“ And I” said the housekeeper. 

“ And I” said the housekeeper’s daughter. 

And then the old gentleman, in his sleep all the 
time, be it understood, forgot the claims of the bride 
and the mother-in-law, and choleric, aimed to collar 
the upstart, whereupon the barber resisted, and 
dashed soap in his eyes! He waked with a scream. 
His snuffbox lay at his feet, and Betty flew to his 
aid, holding open his eye with her hands while she 
strove to blow out the angry particles with her gentle 
breath. She never looked prettier; but who could 
see that, with snuff in his eyes ? 

“What is the matter ?” said his daughter, who just 
then bounced in upon him, in her travelling dress. 

“ My Eve anv Berry Marty,” said the old gen- 
tleman, with a smile on his lips, and a tear in his 
eye. “I’ve had such dreams! I thought the bells 
were all ringing !” 

“ You may well think that,” answered his daugh- 
ter; “listen to them now!” 

“And I thought there was a barrel of ale with 
the tap running on the green, and the boys shout- 
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“Yes,” said his daughter, “and the men too; 
hear them still.” 

“Hip! hip! hip! hurrah!” sounded in the dis- 
tance. 

“ And I thought there was a crowd in my house— 
and, and, and confusion.” 

“So you might, for I have made the greatest 
tumult to get in, and should not have succeeded at 
all, if I did not know the way myself.” 

“Why, where are all our people?” asked the old 
man, bewildered. 

“ All run to hear the news, I suppose, or to tell 
it.” 

“The news? Where am I? Whatisit? Where's 
my snuff box ?” 

“Here, sir,” said Betty, picking it up from the 
ground, courtseying to the daughter as she handed 
the box tothe father. “But the snuff is all spilled.” 

“Humph,” growled the certain old gentleman. 
“And who are you? Are you Betty Martin, and 
nobody else ?” 

“ Nobody else, sir,” sighed Betty, with another 
courtesy and a tone of sad presentiment. 

“Such a dream!” yawned the old gentleman. 
And he drew his daughter to his breast, and kissed 
her with a fervor of affection which surprised and 
delighted her. “TI believe I am awake now, thank 
Heaven! But those bells and shouts—what is this 
pews, daughter ?” 

“Bonaparte has been beaten, his army cut to 
pieces and broken up forever !” 

“Hurrah! I could shout myself. 
the tidings to the village ?” 

“T did.” 

“But those bells, haven’t they been ringing all 
day—all the afternoon, I mean ?” 

“Only five or ten minutes, father. 
chaise, and the postboy has set the villagers crazy.” 

“ But” but what, did not then transpire. 
The old gentleman left the philosophy of dreams, 
and the discussion thereof, until another occasion. 
Betty by this time having disappeared his daughter 
produced from her pocket Tue Gazetrz Extraor- 
DINARY, and pointed out to her father, who was 
pleased in spite of himself, the name of her husband 
among those who had distinguished themselves on 
that greatest of modern battle-fields—W arer oo. 
Betty’s hopes were at 
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The wars were soon over. 
an end, so she supplanted her mother, and married 
the ex-butler, John Barber, herself. The certain 
old gentleman’s pet daughter was domiciled in his 
house again, and the ensign, her husband, vindi- 
cated her preference by becoming a general. He 
retired on half-pay early enough to aid his wife in 
comforting the last days of her father; and, after 
some years had passed away, the certain old gen- 
tleman ventured to tell this his dream. Whether 
it was the origin of the saying “ My Eye and Betty 
Martin” or not, we are not prepared to aver; but 
it was certainly a good illustration. 
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MRS. MADISON. 


Tris loved and honored lady, whose character is 
the subject of this brief memoir, was born in North 
Carolina, in the year 1767. Shortly after her birth, 
Mr. and Mrs. Payne, her parents, removed to Phila- 
delphia, and joined the Society of Friends, or Qua- 
kers. Accordingly, Dolly Payne was educated in 
the strict system of that society to which her parents 
belonged ; a system which, taking morality and vir- 
tue for its basis, forbids the vanities of fashionable 
life. 

But we find it satisfactorily proved that these 
external accomplishments may be dispensed with 
without diminishing the attractions ofthe sex. And, 
although Miss Payne was not indebted to acquired 
graces of mind or manners, admiration and pure 
esteem followed her wherever she was known. 

The kindness and benevolence of her disposition 
were the charms which fascinated her admirers, im- 
parting a beaming grace and brightness to her 
countenance never to be effaced; charms which the 
withering hand of Time could not destroy, and 
which shone forth in brilliant lustre till their owner 
reposed in the silent tomb. 

Although a strict member of the Society of Friends, 
she soon became the observed of all observers, for 
the beauty, which hereafter was destined to be so 
celebrated, began to attract attention; and the love- 
ly Quakeress was soon not only the object of gene- 
ral admiration, but of serious and devoted attach- 
ment. 

In the year 1790, this lady became the wife of 
John Todd, Esq., a talented young lawyer of Phila- 
delphia, and a member also of the Society of 
Friends. During the lifetime of Mr. Todd, she 
lived in the simplicity and strictness of the society 
to which she belonged. But this exalted happiness 
was not long to be hers; death, which is ever ready 
to pluck the fairest flower, or sever bonds never 
again to be united here below, took from her side 
her beloved husband, after a sickness of only a few 
days, leaving her a young widow with an infant 
son. 

Her mother, Mrs. Payne, of one of the oldest 
families of Virginia, then a widow, resided in Phila- 
delphia, and Mrs. Todd became an inmate in her 
family, where congregated the good and distinguished 
of that day, when the worth and wisdom of the land 
assembled there in council to guide the destinies of 
Among the many suitors whose 
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worth and talents were a passport to her society, 
was Mr. James Madison, then one of the most con- 
spicuous members of Congress; and, in the year 
1794, Mrs. Todd became the wife of that eminently 
great and good mar. From the time of her mar- 
riage till Mr. Madison came into the administration, 
she lived in the full enjoyment of that abundant 
and cordial hospitality which characterized the wife 
of a Virginia gentleman. Her house was never 
without guests, who were freely and kindly bidden 
to partake of the social pleasures of the happy do- 
mestic circle. Never were circumstances more in 
accordance with disposition, and Mrs. Madison ap- 
peared to be in the very sphere for which nature 
had designed her. 

In 1801, Mr. Madison was appointed Secretary 
of State, and removed with his family to Washing- 
ton, leaving, among their Philadelphia friends, uni- 
versal, kind, and pleasant recollections, which en- 
dured to the latest hour of the lives of this much 
honored and loved pair. 

A lady, who was herself an eye-witness, gives the 
following description of the metropolis of the Union 
at that period. She says: “The infant metropolis 
of our country was at that time almost a wilderness. 
The president’s house stood uninclosed on a piece 
of waste and barren ground, separated from the 
capitol by an almost impassable marsh. The build- 
ing was not half completed, and standing, as it did, 
amidst the rough masses of stone and other mate- 
rials collected for its construction, and half hidden 
by the venerable oaks that still shaded their native 
soil, looked more like a ruin in the midst of its 
fallen fragments and coeval shades than a new and 
rising edifice. The silence and solitude of the sur- 
rounding space were calculated to enforce this idea; 
for, beyond the capitol hill, far as the eye could 
reach, the city, as it was called, lay in a state of 
nature, covered with thick groves and forest-trees, 
wide and verdant plains, with only here and there 
a house along the intersecting ways, that could not 
yet be properly called streets. The original pro- 
prietors of the grounds on which the city was lo- 
eated, retained their rural residences and their 
habits of living. And new inhabitants were throng- 
ing from every part of the Union, bringing with 
them the primitive modes and customs of their re- 
spective States. Mr. Madison, from Virginia, Mr. 
Gallatin, from Pennsylvania, General Dearborn, 
from Massachusetts, and Robert Smith, from Mary- 
land, were the heads of the several departments of 
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government. These were followed by political 
friends and dependents, to fill the subordinate places 
in the several departments.” 

Such materials, and such unsimilarity of habits, 
must have given to society a most novel aspect ; and 
nothing but their entire dependence upon each other 
could have formed that close and intimate circle, 
which became so blended together as almost to form 
one complete harmonious family. Mr. Jefferson, for 
years after his retirement, often recurred to that 
time, observing that the perfect unanimity that pre- 
vailed in his cabinet made him feel that they were 
all members of his family. 

Mr. Madison held the office of Secretary of State 
for eight years, during which time he, with his 
family, resided in Washington, reciprocating civili- 
ties with all around him in the kindest manner. 
Much of this depended upon his lady, who, although 
placed, as she must have been, in a most conspicu- 
ous, and not enviable situation, conciliated the 
good-will of all, without offence to the numerous 
competitors for her interest and influence. 

At a time when the restless spirit of party began 
te manifest itself, covering every path with thorns, 
this estimable woman held the branch of concilia- 
tion, ever ready to promote peace and good-will. A 
politician of the present day exclaimed, on a memo- 
rable occasion, “ We are federalists, we are all re- 
publicans.” In her intercourse with society at that 
day, Mrs. Madison reduced this liberal sentiment to 
practice ; her circle was the model of polished life, 
and the dwelling of cheerfulness. 

“When the term of Mr. Jefferson’s presidency 
drew near its close, the spirit of political intrigue, 
which, for the last eight years, had lain dormant, 
was again roused into activity. A new president 
must be chosen, and there were several competitors 
for the people’s favor. Each had their zealous and 
untiring partisans, who left no means unemployed 
to insure success. Private society felt the baneful 
influence of these political intrigues ; social inter- 
course was embittered by party spirit, and personal 
confidence often violated. Mr. Madison was assailed 
with all the violence of political animosity, and 
calumnies were invented where facts were wanting.” 

Mrs. Madison, who felt the attacks on her hus- 
band with keen sensibility, always met the assail- 
ants with a mildness and condescension that dis- 
armed their hostility of its individual rancor, and 
often converted political enemies into warm per- 
sonal friends. The magic influence which the ten- 
der of her snuffbox exerted, won from the most 
obdurate a relaxation from hostility ; for none par- 
took of its contents, so graciously and kindly offered, 
and retained a feeling inimical to its owner. 

The eventful moment arrived, and Mr. Madison 
was declared President of the United States. 

Mr. Jefferson soon retired to Virginia, and Mr. 
Madison took possession of the presidential mansion. 

Here, again, Mrs. Madison had an opportunity of 
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exhibiting to advantage those high and noble feel- 
ings, which had so often triumphed over the ani- 
mosity of party spirit, and gained for her husband 
so much popularity and good-will. But, in the 
third year of the presidency of Mr. Madison, our 
history became one of war with England; and then 
it was that, in this “ second war of the Revolution,” 
the energies of the nation and of her rulers were 
called forth. 

The president was occasionally censured, with all 
the bitterness of party animosity; but Mr. Madison, 
confiding in the entire purity of his motives, and 
the justice of his fellow-citizens, ever left his acts to 
be duly estimated when the effervescence of popular 
excitement should subside; and, with unaltered 
equanimity, he continued his social intercourse with 
persons of all opinions. 

News now arrived that the British forces had 
landed some miles below the city, and that the me- 
tropolis was marked for destruction. 

As soon as this was known, the commanders of 
our army met, but were divided in their opinion as 
to the route to be taken; nor were they unanimous 
in the measures to be adopted to oppose the enemy, 
who were now at their doors. 

General Winder, with his army, had stationed 
himself at Bladensburg, expecting that might be 
the route which the enemy would take on their way 
to the capitol. This had been strenuously opposed 
by the Secretary of War, which caused some un- 
pleasantness at the moment. 

The president, anxious to settle this unhappy 
difference, went himself, accompanied by several 
members of the cabinet and other personal friends, 
to Bladensburg, where they, to their great surprise, 
found the two armies preparing to engage. 

Being so near the city, the inhabitants were much 
alarmed for the result of the battle, and all the dis- 
may attendant on a besieged city displayed itself 
among the unarmed citizens. 

The sound of the cannon was distinctly heard. 
The cabinet party, who had gone to hold a council 
of war, had now been absent two days, and no signs 
of their return. The whole city was in confusion. 
The few friends remaining with Mrs. Madison urged 
her to leave the city ; but she peremptorily refused, 
even if she was taken prisoner, till she was assured 
of Mr. Madison’s safety. The carriage was several 
times brought to the door; but they could not pre- 
vail on her to enter it until her husband’s return. 
The following extract from a letter to her sister, 
written in all the tumult and confusion which sur- 
rounded her, shows her attachment for her husband, 
and her firm patriotism to her country :— 


“ Tuesday, Aug. 23, 1814. 
“Dear Sister: My husband left me yesterday 
morning to join General Winder. He was anxious 
to know if I had courage or firmness to remain in 


the president’s house until his return; and, on my 
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assurance that I had no fear but for him and the 
success of our brave army, he left me, beseeching 
me to take care of myself, and of the cabinet pa- 
pers, public and private. I have since received two 
dispatches from him, written in pencil; the last is 
alarming: he desires I should be ready, at a mo- 
ment’s warning, to enter my carriage and leave the 
city; that the enemy seemed stronger than had 
been reported, and that it might happen they would 
reach the city and destroy it. I am, accordingly, 
ready. I have pressed as many cabinet papers into 
trunks as to fill one carriage ; our private property 
must be sacrificed, as it is impossible to procure 
wagons for its transportation. I am determined 
not to go myself until I see Mr. Madison safe, and 
he can accompany me, as I hear of much hostility 
towards him. My friends and acquaintances are 
all gone, even Colonel C., with his hundred men, 
who were stationed as a guard in this inclosure. 
French John—a faithful domestic—with his usual 
activity and resolution, offers to spike the cannon 
at the gate, and to lay a train of powder which 
would blow up the British, should they enter the 
house. To the last proposition I positively object, 
without being able, however, to make him under- 
stand why all advantages in war may not be taken. 

“ Wednesday morning, 12 o'clock. 
I have been turning my spy-glass in every direc- 
tion, and watching with unwearied anxiety, hoping 
to discern the approach of my dear husband and his 
friends; but, alas! I can only desery groups of 
military wandering in all directions, as if there was 
a lack of arms, or of spirit to fight for their own fire- 


Since sunrise, 


sides ! 

“ Three o'clock. 
sister? we have had a battle, or skirmish, near 
Bladensburg, and I am still here within sound of 
Mr. Madison comes not; may God 
Two messengers covered with dust 


Will you believe it, my dear 


the cannon! 
protect him! 
come to bid me fly ; but I shall wait for him. 

os At this late hour, a wagon has been pro- 
cured ; I have had it filled with the plate and most 
valuable portable articles belonging to the house. 
Whether it will reach its destination, the Bank of 
Maryland, or fall into the hands of the British sol- 
diery, events must determine. Our kind friend, 
Mr. Carroll, has come to hasten my departure, and 
is in very bad humor with me because I insist on 
waiting until the large portrait of General Washing- 
ton is secured, and it requires to be unscrewed from 
the wall. This process was found too tedious for 
these perilous moments. I have ordered the frame 
to be broken, and the canvas taken out, and it is 
done, and the precious relic placed in the hands of 
And now, my dear 





two gentlemen for safe keeping. 
sister, I must leave this house, or the retreating 
army will make me a prisoner in it, by filling up the 
road I am directed to take. When I shall write 
you again, or where I shall be to-morrow, I cannot 
sell I” 
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With a few devoted friends around her, Mrs. 
Madison left the house, and joined her husband a 
few miles from the city, to return in a few days. 

The president’s house having been destroyed by 
the enemy meanwhile, the elegant and commodious 
residence of Colonel Tayloe became for a time the 
presidential mansion; and, subsequently, the two 
south-east corner houses of the “ Seven Buildings,” 
now standing on Pennsylvania Avenue, were made 
the abodes of hospitality until the 4th of March, 
1817, when, having seen his successor, James Mon- 
roe, of Virginia, inaugurated President of the Uni- 
ted States, Mr. and Mrs. Madison, after a long 
service of virtue and usefulness, retired to the shades 
of Montpelier, his paternal residence, in Orange 
County, Virginia. 

Mr. Madison scrupulously refrained, after his re- 
tirement, from all interference in the politics of the 
nation ; but enjoyed, in his abode of sylvan beauty 
and mountain salubrity, the visits of guests of dis- 
tinction from every clime, who sought the patriot 
and the sage, that they might testify personally that 
respect and regard which his eminent services and 
the purity of his character universally inspired. 

Here, in retirement, as in public, the equal vir- 
tues of Mrs. Madison conciliated the warmest regard 
from all around her; and, in the dispensation of an 
elegant and enlightened hospitality, she gladdened 
the evening of her husband’s days by her attention 
to his friends and guests, while her anxious watch- 
fulness of him, best known in the domestic circle, 
are perhaps better deseribed in the following lines, 
inscribed to grateful recollections :— 


MONTPELIER. 


Here, at this gate, the swelling sylvan range, 
The stately mansion with its pictured halls 

I'll bid adieu. Perhaps this is the last 

Of all this excellence that life may lend 

Me time to look upon. Here, let me stand 

And look, and say, even from my inward heart, 
Peace be within these walls—the peace of Heaven! 
May it forever reign within your breasts, 

Ye gentle inmates of tnat honored roof! 

Never two purer hearts, amid the lands 

And varying climes I ve known, have I observed. 
Thrice blest and honored they, whom even age 
Adorns with brighter excellence, in whom 
Fidelity, mutual respect, and love, 

And mutual tenderness unite. Behold 

That noble dame! see her gracious bearing, 
The cordial welcome to her numerous friends! 
Observe her zeal, her hospitable cares ; 

But mark the keen solicitude, the thought, 
Constant, ever to him, there, where he lies 
Alive in an immortal spirit, though 

The lofty cares of more than fourscore years 
His sinews have unstrung. Each day she lives 


But for to watch over his precious life ; 

Soft is the pillow from her careful hand! 
Never was a man more blessed in such a wife ; 
Never was a wife more honored in her mate. 
Hail, Mapison! among the noble sons 
Peerless, of fair Virginia's soil ; 
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Of all its generous children, first art thou, 

Save for the memory of him whose name 

Shines above all men’s names; in whom the love 
Of country and of virtue far surpassed 

The love of life. He, whose glorious days men 
Where Christendom extends, by one consent, 
Have hailed the type of human excellence : 

A glass for men to look in, when they need 

To curb the wild ambition that weak minds 

Lead oft astray, and makes historic names 

The curse and shame of human annals, when 
They might be gems like that of WasarneTon. 
His great example was not lost on thee, 

Whose life has passed in loyalty to truth. 

The tree of liberty, planted by him, 

Well hast thou nurtured; now, its spreading boughs 
Give shade to all; and thou shalt be revered 
Whilst time shall last. Forever shall our sons 
Raise in this land the honored names 

Of WasuineTon and Maptson, the types 

Of human wisdom, patriot probity. 

Blest be thy future days! long may’st thou live 
To love thy friends, to know how much thou ’rt loved! 
Long may the wisdom of all ages past 

Oft, from thy gentle lips and hallowed heart, 





Be poured into the listening ears of men 

As mine have drank it in. And when thy sun 
Declines, at length, into the golden west, 

To rise refulgent to a brighter day, 

May thy immortal mind still turn to God, 
Bearing thee onward in thy course to heaven’ 


After the death of her husband, Mrs. Madison 
continued to reside at Montpelier until 1837, with 
the exception of part of each wintery which she 
generally spent in Washington ; till, finally, in 1843, 
she made that city her permanent residence, enjoy- 
ing uninterrupted good health till within five days 
of her death, which took place on the 13th day of 
July, 1849, at the advanced age of eighty-two years. 

Without disease, she rapidly sank from age and 
exhaustion into the grave, in hope of a joyful resur- 
rection. 

Her remains were deposited temporarily in the 
receiving-vault in the Congressional burying-ground, 
till they could be conveyed to Montpelier, in Vir- 
ginia, to repose by the side of her illustrious hus- 
band. 





HOW WE SPENT THREE DAYS IN CONSTANTINOPLE, AND 
HOW WE LEFT IT: 


BEING SOME PAGES FROM THE JOURNAL OF AN ORIENTAL TRAVELLER. 


BY A. R. MIDDLETOWN PAYNE. 


THE sun was just disappearing in the horizon, on 
Thursday evening, when the anchors of the lumber- 
ing Austrian merchant vessel “ Presburg” plunged 
into the calm blue waters of the Bosphorus. The 
domes and minarets of the “ City of the Sultan” were 
tipped with the last beams of day, and the twilight 
breezes were sighing through the branches of the 
cypresses that sweep down, in thick and solemn clus- 
ters, to the water’s edge, in the vast cemetery of 
Pera, not far from which the ship had hove to. 

Hailing a passing caique, guided by a single ath- 
letic Turk, we descended on board of her, literally, 
I believe, for I do not think there was much more 
than that between our feet and the water. However, 
I would have been glad enough to leave the vessel 
on a chip, and I labor under the impression that my 
travelling companion, Grey, had precisely the same 
feeling. Now, let it be understood that there is no 
such thing to be done, in any way compatible with 
safety, as to leap on to a caique; for a suddenly- 
jerked-on weight would infallibly sink the frail boat, 


or go through it. They appear to float in accord- 


ance with some, as yet, undiscovered principle, and 
their extreme needle-like narrowness makes them 
fly through the water like—what shall I say ?—a hot 
knife through fresh butter? —similies are scarce 
nowadays; the motion is not unlike that of an eel 


trying to escape from a fisherman’s hand—a wrig- 
gle and a jerk. 

We took nothing with us from the ship but a 
portmanteau apiece, and a letter of introduction to 
Monsieur L——n, a French gentleman resident in 
Pera, which had been kindly given to us by his 
brother-in-law, to whom we had been introduced at 
Venice. Our heavy baggage was to be sent on 
shore the next morning with our three servants, the 
brothers Boyd. 

Grey and I now summoned up all our powers 
of Turkish conversation—limited to six sentences 
which had been taught us by the Austrian captain, 
and a seventh, which we had ourselves manufac- 
tured by dint of great perseverance and research, 
from the others—and practised upon our boatman 
instead of addressing him in Armenian, which we 
both understood and spoke pretty decently, I flatter 
myself. “Can you take us to the quay of Tophan- 
na?” I commenced. “Yes.” “Are there many 
Franks in Stamboul now?” “A good many.” This 
we did not understand at the time, but treasured up 
the pronunciation, so that we might inquire, at the 
first opportunity, what it meant. “Is the Sultan in 
Stamboul?” asked Grey. Another unintelligible 
reply; for we had always been taught not to expect 
more than a “ Yes,” or a “No,” from so umoqua- 
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cious a personage as a Turk: but our boatman was 
quite a lively specimen, to say the least of him; 
and, for anght we know, might have been exercis- 
ing himself in the Yankee trick of answering one 
question by asking another. 

There was a pause which was interrupted by our 
gondolier saying something which, from the intona- 
tion, we found to be a question. This called for the 
use of the fourth sentence in our extensive vocabu- 
lary—“I do not understand you,” in consequence of 
which he explained himself at length, much to our 
bewilderment, but the last word solved the mystery 
—*backschish!” A handful of paras, with which 
the captain had supplied us, was all-sufficient, and 
on turning round, we found that the caique was close 
to the landing-place. 

Five minutes after, we were picking our way 
along the narrow, dark, and extremely dirty streets 
of the quarter Galata, under the guidance of a Greek 
dragoman, who had proffered his services on our 
quitting the caique. Soon, we were snugly en- 
sconced in two very comfortable chairs of Parisian 
make, and were partaking of an admirable supper 
at the table of Monsieur L——n, whose residence, 
having been built expressly to suit his French taste, 
was the fac-simile of a civilized dwelling, and was 
reputed to be one of the most elegant in Pera. We 
forgot in a short time that we were “strangers in a 
strange land,” and the family party—I might al- 
most call it so—did not break up until quite late. 

I was awakened at sunrise the next morning by 
the loud voices of the muezzins, calling the faithful 
to prayer, from the lofty minarets of the innumera- 
ble mosques in the city. Although the tones were 
excessively harsh and discordant, there was still 
something more solemn in this manner of proclaim- 
ing to the sleepers their duty, than if a bell had been 
tolled from the airy galleries. 

Having but three days to stay in Constantinople, 
in accordance with our preconcerted arrangements, 
we were obliged to bestir ourselves in order to get 
ready for our travels through Asia Minor. Mon- 
sieur L n was kind enough to offer his services 
in assisting us, and also in showing us through the 





city, in consequence of which last promise we set 
out quite early in the morning under his direction. 
It was Friday, the Mohammedan Sabbath, and it was 
therefore useless to pass through the bazaars, as the 
shops would all be closed. Avoiding them, Mon- 
sieur L n led us to the banks of the Golden 
Horn, and, entering a highly ornamented and beau- 
tiful caique, we shot across to Constantinople proper. 

From the water, the view of the city was beauti- 
ful beyond description: the numerous brilliantly- 
decorated domes, surrounded by the tall sky-reach- 
ing minarets of red and white stone, with their 
transparent galleries of pierced marble, rose high 
above the encompassing crowd of picturesque wood- 
en houses, and encircling groves of plane-trees and 
Everything seemed bright and clean; but 
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this proved, on landing, to be a false impression, the 
streets being extremely narrow, horrificasiously 
dirty, and the houses of most tarnished appearance. 
Hailing an empty araba—all gilding and discomfort 
—that was being led slowly along by its driver, we 
entered it and were jolted through the indescribably 
rough streets in a vehicle without springs, pulled by 
two oxen not remarkable for their size, cleanliness, 
or respectable appearance, although I suppose that 
they, as well as the araba, belonged to an acquaint- 
ance of Monsieur L———n’s, as the slave seemed to 
recognize him. 

The first place we alighted in was the Atmeidan 
(or Hippodrome), on one side of which stands the 
Mosque of the Sultan Achmet, a splendid erection, 
remarkable for being the only sacred edifice in the 
Mohammedan world that possesses six minarets ;— 
that at Mecca has now seven, although originally 
but four, the other three having been added in con- 
sequence of the Sultan Achmet having received (or 
bought) permission to increase—in that which he 
was having built—the usual number by two, it 
not being considered proper that a subsidiary place 
of worship should have more than the great head. 
Being “giaours,” we were not permitted to enter any 
of the mosques without a firman, which we had not, 
so we were obliged to content ourselves with a mere 
exterior view, although on our return to Constanti- 
nople the following year, we not only visited the 
“Sultan Achmet,” but also the “Sancta Sophia” 
and the “ Solemanie.” 

In the Atmeidan there is an obelisk of Egyptian 
granite, brought from Rhodes by the Emperor 
Theodosius, who put it on a white marble pedestal 
covered with bassi relievi of the worst possible exe- 
cution, depicting his majesty’s victories; the sculp- 
tor was undoubtedly a conqueror also, as he has 
left undeniable evidences of his having utterly van- 
quished the rules of art. No matter, it’s good 
enough for barbarians, 

Not far from this relic stands the spiral column 
of bronze, once terminating in three serpents’ heads, 
one of which is said to have been struck off at a 
single blow by the sword of the Sultan Achmet. 
This pillar is also reported to have once supported 
the tripod of the Delphic goddess, and—yet again 
—to be the identical column that was presented by 
the Greeks to the oracle of that town after the bat- 
tle of Platew. I suppose that one is at liberty to 
credit as much and as many of the above traditions 
as he pleases; but there is a fourth, in which the 
Turks place implicit and unquestioning belief: it is 
that when this pillar shall be removed from its pre- 
sent position, the Christians will regain the mastery 
of Constantinople; at which period a walled-up 
chamber in the Mosque of Sancta Sophia is to open 
of its own accord, and a Greek bishop (who has 
been praying in it, with a missal upon which no Mos- 
lem eye may rest, ever since the commencement of 
the Mohammedan supremacy), will come out and 
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chant the service at the high altar. This will un- 
doubtedly happen, if he is in there—and he will 
have excellent reason to give thanks after so long 
an imprisonment. 

About a hundred yards from the bronze tripod is 
the unsightly column of Constantine, nothing more 
than arudely-constructed pillar, ninety feet in height, 
of unhewn stones of all shapes and sizes. None of 
the metal which once covered it now remains. 

We next proceeded to examine the exterior of the 
Mosque of Sancta Sophia, and having done so, left it, 
grumbling at the Moslem bigotry that prevented us 
from entering its beauteous gates. In the afternoon, 
we visited the quarter of Fanar, the residence of the 
principal Greek families in Stamboul, who are call- 
ed Fanariotes. I was told that they speak a lan- 
guage remarkable for its resemblance to the tongue 
of Ancient Greece; but I was unable to encounter a 
single individual of the race, as they hold themselves 
much aloof from strangers. 

Monsieur L——n assisted us, on the following 
day, in preparing for our journey through Asia 
Minor, and informed us that, as the Archbishop of 
Broussa was then at Constantinople, we had merely 
to ask him for a letter to the Armenian convents on 
the Mounts of Bemdar, and we would be sure to 
have our request complied with. We accordingly 
waited on his holiness, and were received with the 
utmost urbanity and politeness, being dismissed, 
after an hour’s conversation, with an assurance that 
a letter should be sent us by the time of our intend- 
ed departure. 

On Sunday we visited the immense cemeteries in 
the neighborhood of Pera. The thousands of tombs 
with their turbaned pillars, overshadowed by the 
yew and cypress; the women in their black silk 
gowns and impenetrable yeils, pouring libations on 
some of the mausoleums, on the anniversary of their 
bereavement; the fresh garlands of flowers laid on 
the marble slabs—all tended to give me a deeper 
reverence for the Moslems in general than I had 
ever before experienced. They at least do not for- 
get their dead. 

In the same evening (Sunday) we went to a mu- 
sical entertainment at Signor F——i’s, an Italian 
gentleman residing in the neighborhood of Monsieur 
L n’s house. We retired soon, as we wished to 
prepare for an early departure the next morning. 

We were up before sunrise on Monday, and, to- 
gether with our regular travelling attendants, the 
three brothers Boyd, and five Armenian supernume- 
raries, were soon busily engaged in making our final 
dispositions for leaving the “City of the Sultan ;” 
and these were not very extensive, consisting prin- 
cipally of the cramming of the greatest possible 
number of habiliments into the most diminutive 
saddle-bags I ever met with, for we had no animals 
beside those which we rode, as we did not wish to 
incumber ourselves with superfluous annoyances. 


Monsieur L——n kindly undertook to forward the 
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greater part of our baggage to Smyrna by sea, and 
thus relieved us of the trouble of carrying a large 
quantity of unnecessary luggage through Asia Mi- 
nor. 

At six o’clock we were all ready to start, when it 
was suddenly remembered that the Archbishop of 
Broussa had not sent us the letter he had promised. 
This was very delightful, as without it we did not 
stand a particularly good chance of obtaining an en- 
trance into the several monasteries we had decided 
upon invading for the purpose of ransacking their 
libraries. What was to be done? Nothing, but to 
send a message to his holiness, and so we deter- 
mined to employ Ned Grey asstirrer-up. To do this 
it was necessary to borrow a horse, as all of ours 
were waiting for us at Scutari, on the other side of 
the Bosphorus. Monsieur L n had one of his 
saddled instantly; but as Grey was mounting, the 
letter came in the care of one of the archbishop’s 
household, with an apology for its not having been 





sooner sent. Of course, “ it was of no consequence,” 
and, so saying, we placed the saddle-bags in a two- 
wheeled vehicle (I don’t know exactly what to call 
it, a wagon, a dray, or something else) drawn by an 
extremely attenuated donkey, that would have been 
a prize to a student studying anatomy. 

We permitted the curious conveyance to precede 
us, attended by the Armenians, for the fact was we 
were ashamed to be seen in its company even by the 
dirty, shabby Constantinopolitans, and so we fol- 
lowed at a respectful distance, accompanied by our 
late host. Passing through the market-place of 
“Tophanna,” (which means nearly the same as 
“ Arsenal,”) we took a peep at the beautiful foun- 
tain, and the exterior of the mosque of Sultan Selim, 
one of the beauties of the Pera side of the Golden 
Horn. By its side, toward the water, is the quay 
of Tophanna, where the cannon are kept—ready for 
service, too, as was proved one night, some time ago, 
the pier having been set on fire during an insurrec- 
tion of the Janissaries. The flames discharged the 
ready-loaded cannon, sending the balls whizzing over 
to Scutari, where the populace were dreadfully 
alarmed, thinking that the Greeks had revolted, 
seized the arsenal, and were bombarding the city. 
Such, however, was not the case, as the reader 
knows, and the petty cause of all the fright was 
soon quelled. 

Near the quay was the caique we had engaged 
the day before; and, the saddle-bags being trans- 
ferred to it, the indescribable vehicle was hobbled 
away with by the anatomical donkey, much to our 
satisfaction, and we entered the boat, being landed 
in a short time at Scutari, after having had a glance 
at that curious island structure called indiscrimi- 
nately the Maiden’s, or Leander’s Tower; the Turk- 
ish name is Aiz Koulasi, of which the interpretation 
is the first of the above given appellations.* 





v 
* The derivation of “Kiz Koulasi” is evident, being 
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By the side of the landing-place at Scutari rises 
the mosque of Buyeck D’Jami; it has a gallery 
running all around its exterior walls, and has a re- 
markably small dome for so extensive a structure: 
it also prides itself in possessing two singularly 
beautiful minarets, while the adjacent fountain is a 
triumph of arabesque sculpture. 

We found the horses at the appointed spot, and 
were soon ready to start. Monsieur L——n now 
took leave of us and returned to Pera, while we set 
off on our expedition, taking the route to Ismid. 
The road was not very bad, and by six in the even- 
ing we had reached the caravanserai* of Jub Gan- 
noum, about twenty-seven miles from Scutari, where 
we spent the night in company with uncountable 
fleas, who, by our subsequent sensations, must have 
made a far better supper than we managed to pro- 
cure. 

A slight detention on the route prevented us from 
reaching Ismid until quite late on Tuesday evening. 
I imagined we did not lose much in not seeing the 
town, as it is very small and frightfully the converse 
of clean, if the khant we put up at may be taken as 
a specimen, or if my olfactories did not play me a 
trick as we rode through the place. 

Now I am sorry that I have no adventures to 
relate as having occurred to me on the road from 
Seutari to the Monastery of Abrodol (the first on 
our not very long list); but, as I have before said, I 
seldom or never have the good luck to meet with 
any, and at present I cannot remember a single 
one, among the legions that are generally supposed 
to have happened to previous travellers, that would 
serve to introduce here, or I might appropriate it, 
with some little alterations. Such being the case, I 
will run through this part of our journey much 
quicker than our horses carried us, and merely men- 
tion our crossing the River Saccaria (or Aiala), on 
Thursday morning. 

We arrived on its banks late on Wednesday 
evening, and, with the sun of the following day, 
searched for a fordable spot, which, after many fail- 
ures, we found about a mile further south. The 
Armenians plunged boldly in and crossed with the 





doubtless a corrupt pronunciation of “Kiss you, lassy,” 
a t that L ler may easily be supposed to have 
frequently addressed to the fair Hero. 

The origin of the name of the surrounding waters is 
equally clear: “ Buss far us,” which, in course of time, has 
come to be mispronounced “ Bosphorus.” 

* Curavan-serai means caravan-house, and is a large 
building, capable of accommodating with ease two or three 
of the huge assemblies of merchants that are continually 
crossing the country. They are consequently placed on 
the great routes, at the distance of a day’s journey from 
each other. 

+ A khan is a small tavern, to be found in every village, 
for the accommodation (?) of single travellers, or parties 
of ten or twelve merchants, where the “guest” has to be 
his own “chief cook and botile-+washer,” provided he can find 
any clean water 
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greatest ease; Harry Boyd followed, and my turn 
came next. 

I spurred up my horse, but he did not wish to go 
in, having no fancy for a cold bath so soon after 
breakfast. He kicked and plunged, unfortunately 
not into the water, and waltzed away as if a Ger- 
man born, but in he would not go: he was in a 
perfect tantrum, and it was with the utmost diffi- 
culty that I managed to quiet him sufficiently to 
turn him round. At length I succeeded in doing 
so, and backed him gently into the river. As soon 
as the water touched his fetlocks, he must needs 
take another prance; but I rapidly caused him to 
head the stream. Then, with a vigorous pass at 
him with my spurs, and a crack over his back with 
my portable fishing-rod—I had no whip—I forced 
him to dance into the water, which he did not ap- 
prove of at all, and, with as many turnings and 
twistings as possible, he contrived to get to the 
middle of the Saccaria, where he stopped short. No- 
thing would budge him, and to avoid the water I was 
screwed up nearly on top of the saddle, looking “ for 
all the world” like an awkward circus-rider. Seve- 
ral pokes with the end of my fishing-rod had no 
more effect than a willow bough, and I was in an 
agreeable situation, internally wishing the horse and 
the Saccaria at the North Pole. There was Grey 
on one bank laughing to kill himself, and on the 
other the five Armenians grinning like monkeys and 
showing their superb set of teeth to the best advan- 
tage. At length one of these took pity on me, and, 
re-entering the stream, whispered some Armenian 
words in the horse’s ear, who instantly became do- 
cile, and permitted me to direct him to the opposite 
bank, Grey and the two Boyds following. 

Now, I was no believer in charms, but still I felt 
curious to know what the Armenian had said to the 
horse; so, beckoning him aside, I inquired. He 
could not tell, it was a secret (between him and the 
horse, doubtless); but a piaster brought it out. 
Taking me a little way from the rest of the party, 
and carefully looking round to see that none was 
within eaves-dropping distance, he murmured in the 
lowest possible tone of voice, and with an air of the 
greatest secrecy and seriousness, “I said, ‘O horse! 
if thou wilt be ridden in peace across these waters, 
Allah will reward thee, and I, O horse! will give 
thee, at our first halt, an extra measure of oats !!!’” 
Think, O gentle reader! how this unhappy indivi- 
dual was humbugged out of a piastre! Justice, how- 
ever, should be rendered to the Armenian, for he 
fulfilled his promise, that is, he took the money to 
purchase the grain.* 

A little before noon we checked our horses at the 
foot of the precipice, on the summit of which was 





* It may be as well to remark here that [ afterwards 
discovered the horse to have been subdued by the Arme- 
nian’s compressing the animal’s nostrils in a peculiar 
manner, which, however, is kept strictly secret. 
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the Monastery of Abrodol, whose gray, time-worn 
walls looked like a continuation of the sheer cliff 
that rose before us to the height of over a hundred 
and fifty feet. Old wooden ladders formed the only 
apparent means of access, if such, indeed, they 
could be called, for they were evidently unable to 
bear the weight of a man, provided he could find a 
foothold on the rough rounds, that were so close to 
the face of the ascent that they seemed to be pasted 
on it like engravings in a scrap-book. It was indis- 
putable that a horse could not walk up them, and 
we began to doubt whether any of the monks had 
made use of them for a month of Sundays, or, in 
fact, if any of those highly respectable recluses were 
in the land of the living, for all our shouts and 
screams and gunshots made no more impression on 
the ears of the fraternity than upon the cliff itself. 

We began to think that we might as well dine, and 
then proceed upon our journey, when a chance 
glance upwards displayed to my view an open shut- 
ter in a little tower that overhung a corner of the 
monastic walls, out of which were stretched the head, 
shoulders, and arms of an old black-capped gentle- 
man, who was gesticulating vehemently, and I pre- 
sume shouting to us, as his mouth was opening and 
shutting with unprecedented velocity. We jumped 
up and flourished our letters of introduction from 
the archbishop of Broussa and the Greek patriarch, 
which last had been procured for us by a friend in 
Jerusalem. 

This caused the instant disappearance of the old 
human windmill, who, however, returned to his post, 
after a few moments’ delay, in a very flourishing 
condition, giving place to a long rope, one end of 
which was soon dangling in our faces. No sooner 
did this take place than the Armenians plunged at 
a strong net that was firmly attached to the rope, 
and, spreading it out, were about to roll me up in it, 
when suddenly it was twitched out of their grasp 
and reach. This curious manceuvre made us raise 
our eyes to the window, where the animated wind- 
mill was turning round a piece of paper. We un- 
derstood this as a requisition for our letters, which 
we again produced, and, the rope descending, sent 
them up for inspection before the high tribunal, not 
without some misgivings in regard to the safety of 
such a course. But we were soon reassured by the 
net’s coming down once more, without the docu- 
ments, which we accepted in the light of an invita- 
tion to ascend. 

I lay down full length on the net, and was soon 
bundled up in it like David Copperfield in his aunt’s 
shawls. Being tied up tight, with nothing free but 
my arms and head, the Armenians gave the signal, 
and the monks began slowly to draw me up, during 
which operation I inwardly vowed never to catch 
fish again, as I participated in their feelings on leav- 
ing their native element. This was before I had got 


twenty-five feet above the ground; but, when about 
twice that distance, the sway of the rope began tobe $ 











very distinctly felt, making my sensations anything 
rather than agreeable, as it turned round and round. 
At length I felt so faint and sick that I could scarce- 
ly retain presence of mind sufficient to keep myself 
clear of the cliff by the use of my invaluable fishing- 
rod. I was nearly two-thirds of the way up when [ 
became conscious that, owing to these exertions, the 
fastenings of the net were giving way. I clung to 
the rope instinctively ; the vibrations continued, 
though I quickly neared the monastery walls: | 
was, however, afraid to use my fishing-rod, and ina 
second I jarred heavily against the cliff, becoming 
insensible. 

When I recovered my faculties, I was lying on a 
floor of a small square room filled with monks; Har- 
ry Boyd was holding my head; Grey was by my 
side, while the affrighted faces of two of the Arme- 
nians completed the group. I soon found that I was 
not dead, but in the turret, and in a few moments 
several athletic monks had pulled up the other two 
Boyds, the rest of the Armenians remaining below 
to take charge of the horses. 

I was considerably bruised by my encounter with 
the cliff, and it was two or three days before I was 
able to leave the dormitory which the kind and at- 
tentive brotherhood had assigned for my use; but 
once recovered, I turned my thoughts toward thin- 
ning the library of the monastery by removing the 
most valuable manuscripts at the lowest possible 
outlay. Such is the gratitude of human nature! 

But it is time for me to break off, as I have more 
than related “ How we spent three days in Constan- 
tinople, and how we left it.” 
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WHen wearied in a faithless world, 
Who would not wish to soar, 

And seek, beyond the gems of night, 
Some more congenial shore? 

Where all is change, no lasting joys 
Can crown the gayest hours; 

The dearest hopes despair alloys, 
And fade the fairest flowers. 


Where formal friendships fade so soon, 
There love is but a ray, 

That ne’er dispels the clouds above, 
Nor warms life’s wintry day. 

’Tis but a gleam, a dazzling gleam, 
Athwart the path of life, 

Which but illumes our sorrows here, 
To leave a darker strife! 


But, toils no more—life’s sorrows done— 
The aching heart at rest, 

The sinless soul shall find a home 
Afar amid the blest: 

Then Hope no more, with siren tongue, 
Shall sing of ideal bliss; 

For, there forgot, in that far land, 
Will be the cares of this. 
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BY MARIE JEANNETTE. 


To properly commence our story, we must accom- 
pany the fair Ellen as she enters, unannounced, her 
sister’s elegant home, in one of the most beautiful 
streets of our gay city, where her welcome is pro- 
claimed in joyous tones by a group of many chil- 
dren, to whom Aunt Ellen’s arrival is always a joy. 
After a time devoted to their amusement, the little 
group is dispersed, each member of it Jaden with a 
portion of their aunt’s attire, marshalled by Master 
Charles, who, with her muff surmounting his brow, 
fancied himself a most perfect grenadier ; and, de- 
termining to enjoy fully the pleasure of this fancy, 
resolutely closes the door of the apartment they en- 
tered, and placing himself as sentinel, announced 
his determination to make them all stay with him 
and play soldier as long as he pleases. Leaving 
them to the enjoyment of their unwilling parade, we 
return to the ladies, Ellen and Heloise, the mother 
of these little ones, who gladly avail themselves of 
the opportunity for an uninterrupted conversation. 

“You would not have seen me to-day,” said El- 
len ; “but I was depressed in spirits, and thought I 
would come and have a romp with the children and 
a talk with you. Were you ever dull or sad when 
you were engaged, sister ?” 

“Tt is so long since then that I scarce recollect,” 
replied Heloise, smiling. “ But I believe, as the 
time fixed for my nuptials approached, I realized 
more fully the importance of the responsibilities I 
was incurring, and sometimes almost feared to fulfil 
my promises to Charles. It is but natural, Ellen; 
a young girl cannot enter upon duties of so serious 
a nature as those of married life, without many mis- 
givings as to her own ability for their fulfilment ; 
nor would it be well otherwise. It is an important 
change, and should be thought of as such.” 

“ It is, indeed, sister, a very important event, and 
But come, He- 
loise, honor bright,” continued Ellen, glancing slyly 
with her merry black eyes, “ did you ever wish you 
had not engaged yourself ?” 

“Did I ever really wish such a thing, Ellen, do 
you ask ?” inquired Heloise, in a tone of surprise, 
looking earnestly at her sister. “No, surely, I 
never did.” 

“ There, sister, don’t be alarmed, and return me 
my question with your eyes,” said Ellen, as she read 
aright the expression of her sister’s face; “and do 
not be shocked at my question; I only asked to 
tease you. I know your attachment to Charles was 


I assure you I realize it as such. 


of too romantic and devoted a nature to admit the 
possibility of such a supposition for an instant ; and 
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that look of astonishment at my question would 
have answered me without a word, had I really 
doubted you. But what a beautiful bouquet you 
have here !” rising, and seeking, by her admiration 
of the flowers, not only to hide her confusion under 
the penetrating gaze of her sister, but also to change 
the conversation. 

“Yes, they are beautiful,” answered Heloise, on 
whose face was now settled an anxious, thoughtful 
look. “Charles culled them before he left this 
morning. If you will, you may have them.” 

“Thank you, sister, you are really kind; and, 
since you are so generous, I will gladly yield to my 
selfishness, and accept them.” As she spoke, Ellen 
stood for some moments before the splendid mirror 
that filled the pier, and seemed to be occupied in 
arranging some of the flowers in her hair. 

While she thus stood, Heloise regarded her atten- 
tively, and there was silence for some moments, un- 
broken save by the voice of Master Charles, as he 
marched in the adjoining room, officiating in the 
double capacity of leader and trumpeter; and then 
Heloise, addressing Ellen, was the first to speak— 

“And so you were dull to-day, and thought to 
amuse yourself by teazing your unoffending sister, 
my dear Ellen ?” 

“ Oui, ma chere sour ; and I have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that I completely effected my pur- 
pose,” was the laughing reply of Ellen, who now 
sought earnestly to divert her sister’s attention from 
the cause of her dulness. 

“Yes, my sister, you have succeeded, as I must 
own. Iam annoyed; but,” said Heloise, in a seri- 
ous tone, “ not so much by your question, as by the 
motive which I fear prompted it.” 

For a moment Ellen was silent ; the color mount- 
ed to her cheeks and temples, as she saw that her 
sister’s penetration had rendered candor on her part 
inevitable; then, casting aside all reserve, she in- 
geniously asked— 

“And what have you discovered, dear Heloise, 
beyond my simple question ?” 

“ That there is some feeling of uneasiness at your 
heart, at present, which prompted it, and which, if 
I may know, I would,” replied Heloise. 

“You are right, sister; I have had feelings and 
fears of late that have given me discomfort, and I 
am now glad to speak of them to you, as to no one 
else would I breathe them.” 

** Well, Ellen, as the course of true love never yet 
ran smooth, I shall expect to hear of some very 
dreadful occurrence,” said Heloise, jestingly ; yet a 
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keen observer might detect much anxiety under this 
assumed gayety. “I suppose Louis and yourself 
have quarrelled, and are both too proud to make the 
first acknowledgment, and be friends again.” 

“ Not so, sister, I assure you,” replied Ellen. 
“Louis is unwavering in love and kindness, ever 
the same. It is I who have changed, if change 
there be, since our engagement was made.” 

“You do not mean, surely, that you love him 
less, or not at all ?” eagerly asked Heloise. 

“No, no, Heloise, do not mistake me; I could 
not love him more than I do, and I believe, were 
anything to occur to prevent our marriage, my life 
would be one desolate blank. But, sister, I do fear 
at times for his future happiness with me, as well as 
for my own. It is this that makes me melancholy.” 

“Why should you fear, Ellen? Are there any 
particular reasons for your anxiety?” 

“ Yes, Heloise, there are many ; our dispositions 
are so different, and so unlike. I would be gay, 
and partake of every enjoyment, regardless of con- 
sequences; while he prefers quiet, seeks but social 
pleasures, and would not swerve from the strict line 
of duty and principle for an instant for any motive 
upon earth. Somehow, I shrink from the life of 
privation I fear will commence with my marriage.” 

“Why you should picture to yourself a life of 
privation, I cannot think, Ellen. Louis St. Clair is 
engaged in a very lucrative business, which, with 
care, should enable him to live handsomely, and, in 
a few years, renounce altogether its pursuits.” 

“Yes, yes,” interrupted Ellen, hastily, “ with 
care; these are the very words that annoy me. I 
cannot bear the thought of constant care as to the 
indulgence of this or that wish, and I really some- 
times dread the future.” 

“ What is there in being properly careful so very 
terrifying to my little sister?” asked Heloise. 
“Surely you are not such a child, Ellen, as to ex- 
pect to go through life as through a highly culti- 
vated garden, culling only the choicest flowers, un- 
conscious of the existence of a single weed? You 
must have holier, higher, deeper views of life in its 
reality.” 

“T hope I have, Heloise ; but, for all that, it is 
life in its realities I shrink from; and I have dis- 
covered very lately that Louis, with all his love, is 
not blind to my imperfections. He has discerned 
that I am changeable in my purposes; a discovery I 
never made myself, and which, although I cannot 
deny, I do not feel obliged to him for observing.” 

“ Then, Ellen, you should begin at once to remedy 
what you acknowledge to be a defect in your charac- 
ter, and be really thankful you have been made 
aware of it in time to do so before it affect, in the 
slightest manner, the happiness of others than your- 
self. You know your every wish has hitherto been 
indulged, and life has been one uninterrupted day 
of pleasure ; but, in now assuming the duties of the 
married state, you must expect to undergo the 
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vicissitudes of time with womanly courage, hope, 
and confidence.” 

“Yes, my dear Heloise, I suppose I should; but 
precisely as my life has hitherto been a pleasant 
one, and my every wish almost a law immediately 
obeyed, do I dislike the task of remodelling my dis- 
position to suit any one; and I fear me, if Louis 
has already discovered faults, his discerning eye 
will, in all probability, detect others quite as glar- 
ing.” Rising hastily, as she spoke, Ellen paced the 
room with a cloud upon her usually gay counte- 
nance. 

“Well, Ellen; and does his manner betray less 
of love since then ?” asked Heloise. “ Man usually 
loves most that whfch requires his guidance; his 
pride being gratified by the implied acknowledg- 
ment of superiority it gives to rely upon him. Be- 
lieve me, your changeable disposition will suit him 
better, if he is firm, than if you were more like him; 
although I would not have you childishly fickle 
either: your own good sense must guide you; and 
remember, Ellen, that, above all other qualities in a 
wife, amiability is most commendable. Come, clear 
your brow, I want to see you smile again; you are 
only too happy, and cannot realize it.” 

“ Perhaps so, sister,” answered Ellen; “and the 
idea of quarrelling with my own happiness is so 
ridiculous, that I cannot avoid smiling at it. The 
eventful day is near at hand, and I only hope we 
will never regret it.” 

“You surely never will, Ellen, if you act wisely 
yourself. I do candidly believe that a woman may 
be happy or unhappy after marriage, as she herself 
wills it; that is, where there is love to guide both.” 

“ Yes, sister, ' know you think so,” interrupted 
Ellen, as she now reseated herself; “and, as you 
endow the wife with such supreme power, I hope to 
verify your belief in my own practice. You have 
effectually banished the misgivings I entertained 
lately, and I shall trust implicitly to your assur- 
ances for the future. But where are the children ? 
We have forgotten them.” And, rising hastily, 
Ellen liberated the captives under the command of 
Charles. 

Leaving her to participate in their innocent mirth, 
we will now introduce more fully to our readers the 
characters with whom they should become acquaint- 
ed; commencing, of course, with our heroine, Ellen, 
of whose position and prospects in life we have al- 
ready spoken. The daughter, and the youngest, 
too, of wealthy parents, she had been indulged in 
every wish, and her frank, affectionate disposition, 
which endeared her to all, saved her from being a 
mere spoiled pet. Much admired and courted in 
society, she had selected as her most favored suitor, 
much to the surprise of her gay friends, Louis St. 
Clair, a young man of gentlemanly appearance and 
address, but whose quiet, reserved manner served to 
contrast strongly with her gayety and animation. 
He was one of those sterling characters so worthy of 
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respect and admiration, yet so rarely appreciated, 
whom we might oftener meet, did we but pause to 
inquire beyond the mere surface. As in gazing in 
the sunlight upon the night-blooming flower, we 
perceive no trace of the fragrance and beauty 
lavished upon the evening’s zephyrs, nor detect that 
the plant possesses more than beauty of growth and 
form, so in life is many a noble soul unknown and 
unheeded, because it could not ostentatiously display 
its priceless worth. Ellen Montrose, however, was 
not insensible to his quiet merit, and all of her 
heart’s young love was lavished upon him, who fully 
prized and returned it. 

His business was, as Heloise had described it, a 
lucrative one; and, possessing the power of sur- 
rounding himself with comforts, and even luxuries, 
he hoped, in sharing his home with Ellen, to realize 
all of happiness that his wildest dreams had pic- 
tured. Thus entering life upon a pathway literally 
strewn with flowers, why should Ellen Montrose 
have those fears she named to her sister? Because 
few girls so young—for she was scarce eighteen— 
can realize the practical duties of life until brought 
directly in contact with them. Can a young girl, to 
whom love is one bright, romantic dream, and mar- 
riage but the assurance of its reality, imagine that a 
wish of her own would ever be at variance with the 
desire of the loved one? or that he, to whom she is 
now so dear, would ever pause to question her will, 
however arbitrary ? No; few look beyond the pre- 
sent sunny hour; and it was because, in the depth 
and fervency of her love, Ellen would encompass 
her whole existence and make it all his, that she 
felt and feared so much. Let us follow these young 
hearts as they proceed onward in life, and mark the 
influence of worldly care upon their now undivided 
feelings. 

We will not attempt a description of the splen- 
dor, brilliancy, and joyousness of the gay féte which 
attended the celebration of their nuptials, or of the 
beautiful bride who, radiant as a bright star, sur- 
rounded by her scarce less beautiful satellites, was 
led by Louis St. Clair to the altar, and there, with 
willing heart and in firm tone, pronounced the vow 
that made her his forever; nor can we follow them 
through their wild career of pleasure, as they are 
seen, again and again, the gayest amid the gay of 
those admiring friends who sought and courted them. 

Two years have passed ere we revert to them. 
During the early period of her married life, Ellen, 
now Mrs. St. Clair, was the gayest of the gay; but 
now she sought less frequently the crowded saloon, 
and busy friends conjectured that either Ellen St. 
Clair was not happy, or her husband and self were 
as selfishly indifferent to friendships as most young 
married people usually become ; even Heloise was 
perplexed, for even to her Ellen was changed, but 
still affectionate, and she could not ask her why it 
was. 

Could she have preceded Louis, as each day he 
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sought his home, and seen Ellen, as she heard his 
footstep, rise, unable for an instant to check the im- 
pulse impelling her to meet him before he reached 
the apartment she occupied, then, with an effort at 
self-command, quietly reseat herself, and wait to 
salute him with a smile only as he entered, she 
might have guessed the truth ; but, shrinking from 
intrusion upon the private feelings of her dearly 
loved sister, she sought not very frequently to visit 
her, hoping that Ellen’s first lessons in the book of 
life would not eventually determine in unhappiness. 

And Louis, was he changed? Ay. He, whose 
ardent nature seemed to demand a continual expres- 
sion, by manner, of affection, would seem satisfied 
with this cold greeting, and, book in hand, we find 
him hour after hour deeply engaged. A close ob- 
server might frequently detect an anxious, earnest 
glance bestowed upon Ellen, as she busied herself, 
or changed her occupation ; but she saw it not, and 
many a smothered sigh nearly escaped her lips as 
she felt his neglect, and found him, if she stole a 
glance st him, apparently absorbed with the book 
he held. 

This mode of life was not suddenly brought about ; 
it had been by slow degrees; nor was there wanting 
altogether between them kindness of manner. But 
where was the glad welcome, and the constant, 
cheerful attention to each other which characterized 
their early married days? Gone; ay, gone. And 
so gradually had this change been wrought, that 
neither seemed to be aware of it, and yet both suf- 
fered deeply. Often had Ellen resolved to break 
the spell; but, as he too was silent, she strove to 
subdue her wishes for more certain proofs of affec- 
tion than this quiet kindness afforded, and tried to 
teach herself it was not reasonable to expect all the 
devoted attention of former days. It was a hard 
task to school that young heart, with its warm im- 
pulses and ardent love; and many, and often times, 
as he bade her good morning, and, with only a 
smile, left her alone, she sought the solitude of her 
own chamber, and wept long and bitterly that so 
soon Louis had learned to love her less. Nor was 
this all; for, added to this, frequently had it hap- 
pened that her earnestly expressed wish to obtain 
or accomplish an object met no approval, and was 
apparently unheeded by him. These little trials, 
unexpected as they were, had aided to estrange them 
still more; and, as Ellen had often seen his brow 
clouded for some time after such occurrences, she 
learned to think she had angered him, and in silence 
bore the pain such a supposition inflicted. 

Time thus wore on; but, of late, Ellen’s heart 
throbbed still more violently at his entrance, as she 
observed a pallor of countenance unusual to him, 
and a restlessness of manner which spoke to her 
fears of bodily ailment, and consequently alarmed 
her. To her kind inquiries, he assured her of his 
perfect health ; and, not daring to urge an explana- 
tion of the cause, though certain a cause existed, 
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her health suffered with the oppression of her ac- 
cumulated anxieties. 

“T must leave you on the morrow, Ellen,” said 
Louis St. Clair, abruptly, to her one evening, “and 
may not return for some time. Perhaps,” he added, 
as he saw her cheeks lose their color while he spoke, 
“one of your sister's children will remain with you 
while I am gone, as you may be lonely.” 

For a moment, every pulsation of her heart 
ceased, as each word had been so calmly uttered it 
had smote her heavily ; then rising, and struggling 
to hide her emotion, she sought to leave the room; 
but her trembling limbs refused their support, and, 
sinking exhausted upon the nearest seat, tears un- 
controllable gushed from the fountains of her over- 
charged heart. 

Surprised and terrified at the exhibition of a 
grief so overwhelming, Louis in a moment clasped 
her to his heart, and begged, with endearing earnest- 
ness, to know its cause. 

“ Let me weep, Louis, or my heart will break,” 
she said, after afew moments. “It is not exactly 
that you are to leave me now I grieve; but,’ 
added, impetuously, “I cannot longer live as we 
have lived lately. You, whom I love as my own 
existence, can leave me without one caress, to pass 
the long, lonely hours, and count the moments until 
you return; and then, when my heart bounds with 
joy to meet you, I receive but a chill salutation, 
sometimes scarce a look of recognition; and then 
you calmly oceupy yourself with pursuits in which 
I can have no share. It is this, Louis, that saddens 
me, and is wearing away not only my health, but 
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every wish that one so young would naturally have 
for life; for, without your love, life is not desirable ; 
and I have only now to beg that, if you really love 
me not, you will in mercy hide the fearful truth.” 
“Ellen, Ellen, I pray you be calm,” he inter- 
rupted. “I cannot let you speak thus. I had not 
dreamed of this, and have much to speak of; for I, 
I have doubted you.” 
No, no, it could not 


too, am not happy. 

“Doubted my love, Louis ? 
be! You, for whom I have renounced every one, 
even my own dear sister, kind as she ever is, as I 
could not bear she should know my grief, else she 
might have blamed you. No, no, Louis, you could 
not doubt me !” 

“Yes, Ellen, have. Itis a long, long time since 
I first missed the light footsteps that hastened to 
meet me whenever I came, and many months have 
passed since I received a joyous welcome to this, our 
once happy home, and have wondered why it was, 
as I knew no cause. During the past year, I have 
known many new cares, and have sought my home 
with oppressed heart, where, had my Ellen loved 
me as I once fondly believed, I could not have long 
pondered in silence ; but, met with reserve and cold- 
ness by one whose impulsive nature I thought could 
not be controlled, I have been forced to believe the 


heart was changed, and there was a bitterness in the 
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thought that at times almost unmanned me. I 
struggled long, Ellen, against the fearful belief; but 
it would haunt me, and my manner must have be- 
trayed it. But now” 

“Now,” she interrupted, joyfully, “I have been 
mistaken, and you love me still! Oh, Louis, I would 
purchase the joy this assurance gives with all the 
pain of the past, for we never can mistake each 
other again; and oh, it is bitter to think that one to 
whom we are bound by all the ties that make life 
dear, would even in thought desert us! I know my 
follies have often justly angered you; but” 

“ Angry with you, I never was. I know why you 
think so; and, to convince you, I will tell you now 
what I thought you should never know, as I would 
have spared you the anxiety it would necessarily 
cause. It was not long after our marriage, when I 
discovered inaccuracies in my accounts which puz- 
zled and alarmed me; with difficulty, I discovered 
I regret to even tell you how treach- 








their author. 
erously my partner abused my trust in him; and, 
when led on by the influence of his giddy young 
wife, you proposed first one then another expensive 
pleasure, which, in my embarrassment, I well knew 
I could not afford, I thought, by evasion and appa- 
rent forgetfulness, to cause you to relinquish them, 
without giving you the pain of a positive refusal, or 
this explanation, now due to you, as well as myself.” 

“ And then it was all in very love for me, instead 
of anger! Oh, Louis, can you ever forgive me for 
trifling so wilfully with your happiness and my own ? 
To think that I could not see you had enough of 
care without my annoying childishness, and that, in 
your most trying hour, I should have deserted you! 
I cannot forgive myself. I am not worthy of you.” 

“You must not reproach yourself alone, Ellen, for 
I should have seen that you waited for proofs of 
affection from me; but I was too selfishly absorbed 
with my own cares, and the fault is equally mine.” 

“No, no, Louis, the fault is mine alone; and I 
can only say, in extenuation of it, that I forgot there 
should be no pride between husband and wife, and, 
wearied with waiting in vain for your proffered ca- 
ress, I determined, after a long time, to bestow none 
myself unasked.” 

“ And, my dear Ellen, being so long accustomed 
to receive gladly all you bestowed, I only realized 
how dear they were when altogether deprived of 
them. Let it be a lesson for the future, Ellen ; for, 
with husband and wife, there should be neither false 
pride nor want of confidence. Our happiness has 
trembled fearfully ; and now” 

“ Now, Louis, were it not for your pale cheek and 
careworn look, I could be happy. But why do you 
let this trouble in business annoy you so much ? 
You know we could easily live upon less, if it must 
be, and you should not hesitate at any step, how- 





ever severe, if necessary.” 
“ This is why I go to-morrow, Ellen. The events 


of the next week are to decide whether my name 
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which I have tried to bear through life untarnished, 
will stand or not; and, if it does not, my Ellen, it 
will require all your love to receive again” he 
paused in agitation, as the horrid supposition of a 
blemished reputation presented itself. 

“Hush, hush, Louis!” she exclaimed; “do not 
let even these walls hear you utter a thought so un- 
just to yourself. You must hope, Louis; and, hop- 
ing, and fearing not, you will surely succeed. It 
cannot be that errors detected so quickly can pro- 
duce such fearful consequences. Only be calm, and 
let not that horrid supposition ever present itself 
again; for Louis St. Clair will never be less esteemed 
among men than now.” 
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“ Bless you, my noble wife!” he exclaimed, as he 
pressed her to his heart; “for this assurance, even 
from you, gives me hope. And, as the cloud which 
so long hovered o’er our domestic peace has at 
length passed on and left us unharmed, so may it 
cease to o’ershadow the name which, for your sake 
more than my own, I would proudly bear!” 

That the assurances of his wife were fully realized, 
we must believe, when we see them as now, after the 
lapse of many years, surrounded by all that wealth 
can give, happy in each other’s love, and the now 
matronly, but still beautiful Ellen, the happy mo- 
ther of children beautiful and interesting as the 
group we first presented her among. 
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HOME EXERCISES. 





We present our readers with two more of the se- 


ries of calesthenics, which, we are happy to say, 
have attracted considerable attention. We have no 
doubt of the benefit to be derived from the adoption 
of these exercises, particularly by invalids: because 
they are so completely under the control of the per- 
sons using them, that they are in no danger of 
fatiguing or exhausting themselves in their use. 
The unhappy consequences of the neglect of a great 
portion of our female population to avail themselves 


of early exercises are too apparent, as well on the 


mt 


public streets, and in our public assemblies, as in the 
private sick-rooms and in the public asylums. No 
effort, therefore, which gives the least promise of 
mitigating the sufferings of those who have too long 
neglected their health, and certainly no effort which 
promises to establish the necessity of an early habit, 
of all others the most likely to prolong a healthy 
existence, should be treated with indifference. We 
shall conclude this series in our December number, 
when we hope to be able to present some views more 
interesting to our readers than those which have 


preceded. 
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A TALE OF CHRISTMAS TIME, 


BY ALICE B. NEAL. 


“From yon blue heavens above us bent, 

The gardener Adam and his wife 

Smile at the claims of long descent 
Howe’er it be, it seems to me 

’Tis only noble to be good. 
Kind hearts are more than coronets, 

And simple faith than Norman blood.” 

TENNYSON. 


“Your pupils are not in the house, I believe,” 
said Colonel Haywood, courteously. “I have sent 
Maumer Fanny to look for them; she knows all 
their haunts. I am speaking of the children, how- 
ever, now; Edward is in town with John. You will 
find them very wild, I have no doubt, since their— 
since they have been left to their maumer’s care.” 

Colonel Haywood had not yet learned to speak of 
his wife’s death before strangers. His face flushed 
slightly even now, and Philip Anson, the new tutor, 
noticed it, but seemed absorbed in watching the 
beautiful landscape. It was all so new to his North- 
ern eyes; the broad, uninclosed fields, with their 
foam-like waves of snowy cotton; the gnarled, 
spreading oaks, heavy with the hoary moss, that 
swayed lightly to and fro in the rising evening 
wind; the delicious softness of a Southern sunset 
sky, to which he was not yet accustomed. 

They were standing in the porch, or piazza, at 
which Philip had dismounted; and, looking down 
the avenue, a merry equestrian party came in sight. 
Two lads, in linen blouses and broad straw hats, 
mounted on the same patient steed; while, galloping 
backwards and forwards, now wheeling around 
them, now dashing far ahead, on a pony as wild as 
herself, May Haywood, the colonel’s only daughter, 
mingled her boisterous shouts of laughter with 
theirs. 

Philip could but admire the grace of the child’s 
movements, and the fearless ease with which she 
managed her pony; but he thought her a sad mad- 
eap, nevertheless, and wondered what his demure 
little sister, who was doubtless knitting her stock- 
ing at that very moment, would have said to this 
hoydenish gallop. She threw herself from the sad- 
éle as she saw her father upon the porch, and came 
up with a half shy, half assured manner, to be intro- 
duced to her new teacher. 

“ Mr. Anson, May,” said her father, gravely, for 
he was struck more forcibly than ever with her need 
of care and restraint. It may be that he saw with 
Philip’s eyes just then. 
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She gave her hand to him frankly, and looked up 
into his face with a bright, winning smile— 

“You won’t make me study Latin, will you ?” she 
said. “George says you will, and he hates Latin 
I’m sure I shall, if it’s hard. I hate to study.” 

“Do you ?” said the young tutor, amused and in- 
terested. With all her fearlessness, there was some- 
thing very feminine in the light of her large gray 
eyes, and the smile of her finely curved mouth. There 
was an air of inborn pride and resolution in it, too, 
and, in the haughty arch of the white throat, an air 
rarely noticeable in a child. The delicately pen- 
cilled eyebrows, the long, dark lashes, the small 
carved ear, all contributed to this, and her hair was 
drawn entirely back from her forehead, after the 
fashion of our grandmothers. For the rest, her 
dress was plain in the material, and carelessly put 
on. She had one of her brother’s broad straw hats in 
her hand, hanging by its black ribbon, and a cape 
of common chintz only protected her neck and arms. 
But the picture suited the landscape; and Philip 
Anson, with an artist’s eye, admired it, without one 
thought of the beautiful human soul that was await- 
ing his development. 

It was a solitary life to one accustomed to the 
stir and hum of a Northern city, or the dear com- 
panionship of college friends. The same unvaried 
routine, little company or change to interrupt their 
morning’s studies, the afternoon ride or ramble. 
Colonel Haywood was much away from home, the 
children left in his absence to the care of his innu- 
merable household, in which Maumer Fanny held 
the place of authority. When there, he was always 
courteous, though somewhat reserved; thanked 
Philip for the improvement, both in mind and man- 
ner, of his pupils, and often conversed with him in 
the library, which, though small, was well chosen, 
on matters of general history and political interest. 
When he was away, Philip was left with no other 
companionship but his own thoughts, his books, and 
the children. The overseer was an intelligent, but 
entirely uneducated man, busy on the plantation 
from early morning until late at night. The pic- 
turesque traits of negro character were a matter of 
amusement at first, and, of course, after a little time, 
had made their services natural, and even necessary 
to him, so all subjects of real interest were confined 
to a very narrow circle. 

Edward and John were his two eldest pupils. 
The children, as the three youngest were called, 
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were not strictly his charge; but he had assumed 
the care of their training at his own request. The 
boys, as yet, showed little interest in study, but 
May became a wonder even to her instructor. Her 
mother had been an orphan of a proud old family, 
who had died away one by one, until she had scarce- 
ly a near relative left. Colonel Haywood’s family 
were in a distant part of the State, people of precise 
and formal fashion in the circles of the city, which 
they rarely left except to go North for the summer, 
or, attended by a train of servants, to the up-country 
springs for a month or two. Colonel Haywood had 
offended them by marrying out of the family circle 
of connection, though, fortunately, nothing could be 
said against the birth of the lady. Her family was 
as ancient as their own, both tracing back to colo- 
nial governors, and beyond them into the partial 
obscurity of early English annals. There was a 
gray stone monument, in the magnolia walk, to this 
official ancestor, flanked on either side by a graceful 
cypress-tree. May, with a sad look of veneration, 
always declared that it spoiled her favorite flower- 
bed, and she wanted some popinack-trees exactly 
where the cypress grew. But the boys already re- 
garded the political and social virtues of “ Governor 
John Haywood,” as set forth on this brown-stone 
tablet, as a part of their ancestral inheritance. 

But it was for these reasons that May had known 
so little of feminine influence and example beyond 
Maumer Fanny’s indulgent teachings. She could 
neither sew nor write a respectable hand. She had 
read or looked through half the books in her father’s 
library, that contained any inklings of romance or 
legendary lore, and she could manage her pony with 
the graceful fearlessness of an Indian maiden, rather 
than the easy self-possession of an accomplished 
horsewoman. These were her only accomplish- 
ments; but she had health and vigor from this wild, 
lawless life, and an unpruned luxuriance of imagina- 
tion and quick sensibility. 

At first, she was disposed to rebel against any- 
thing like restraint ; but Philip held the reins light- 
ly, and she sometimes even did not recognize a 
guiding hand. Now the thirst for knowledge opened 
a deep, unfathomed well within her heart, of sym- 
pathy for all that was noble and true in life, and a 
wild ambition that belonged to tne slumbéring ele- 
ments of her character. They were much together; 
for John and Edward were disposed to consider him 
only as their tutor, to be respected and obeyed, but 
not taken into their boyish confidences. George 
and Hamilton were children merely. Even May 
felt that they were no longer her equals. In their 
morning lessons—for she no longer discarded the 
Latin her brothers industriously pursued, but lis- 
tened eagerly to all that Philip said—in their long 
rambles by the silent shores of the broad river, or 
in the dim twilight of the thick woods, she was 
his constant, cheerful companion. He opened his 
very heart to his child friend, for he was still young, 


and needed sympathy, and told her of his Northern 
home, and why he was obliged to abandon his pro- 
fession because they were very poor, his mother and 
sisters, and he was working now for them, but still 
in the hope of some day completing his studies and 
taking a useful position. He described his mother 
—for May asked a thousand questions—a pale, 
quiet woman, who had suffered much, and who 
loved him tenderly; and his sisters, Mary, but two 
years younger than himself, who wrote him such 
long and affectionate letters, and Annie, just May’s 
own age, but far beyond her in all womanly ways. 

“ Just show me how to hem; come, Lorry,” May 
had said to her seamstress, the day after she found 
Annie Anson could make sheets, and even helped 
on her brother’s ciothes. 

The girl did not like to be interrupted in her 
laborious occupation, sitting on the floor and string- 
ing beads for a necklace. 

“ Go long wid ye now, Miss May, don’t ye see I’se 
been bein’ berry busy. Whar for ye want to sew? 
*Spee you make de nice work, any how.” 

“ Come now, Lorry, and I'll try to learn as quick 
as possible; and I won’t tear my dress again on the 
gin, or take my apron strings to piece out my reins. 
Just show me a little.” 

So the good-tempered, but indolent maid gave the 
first lesson in her seamstress art, and May improved 
wonderfully upon them, and could soon set very neat 
stitches quite alone. Her first practice of this new 
womanly accomplishment was hemming a set of 
handkerchiefs, which she had coaxed out of Mau- 
mer Fanny’s store-room, for Mr. Anson; and these 
she left in his room, with a note, expressed simply 
enough, but in an awkward and most unscholarly 
hand, begging his acceptance of them as her work. 
And then she waited with nervous impatience until 
he-had found them, and blushed with pleasure at 
his expressions of surprise and commendation, more 
delighted than when he praised the construction of 
a difficult problem, or the translation of her first ten 
lines of Virgil. 

The four years that seemed so long to look for- 
ward to passed rapidly away. College duties sum- 
moned John and Edward from home, and a govern- 
ess took the place of a tutor in Colonel Haywood’s 
domestic arrangements. Philip parted with regret 
from his now manly pupils, who acknowledged that 
they owed much besides mere school instruction to 
him, and from May, as he had left his sister Mary, 
for there was the same similarity of taste and pur- 
suits; though at fifteen there was much still want- 
ing to make up a perfect womanly character in the 
enthusiastic, impulsive girl. Colonel Haywood, 
ever kind and generous, was not wanting in good 
wishes, and Philip returned to his home feeling that 
he had not wasted the years of his seclusion. 

This was the retrospect that occupied his heart 
and mind, on his approach, after long absence, to 
these familiar scenes. The long reach of lovely 
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woodland ride was filled with pleasant recollections 
of the time when he first came there, a stranger, 
now a welcomed and invited friend. Here was the 
white, wooden bridge, with its rustic paling, where 
their horses always stopped to drink, and May, in 
an unguarded moment, had found herself uncomfort- 
ably immersed in the glancing waters, Frisk, mean- 
while, leisurely surveying her through his shaggy 
mane. The woods were perfumed with the long 
wreaths of golden jasmine as then, the bright eme- 
rald leaves of the wild grape-vines circling among 
the fragrant blossoms. Cherokee roses bloomed in 
white and creamy beauty in the hedge-rows, and 
even the gray moss seemed only a neutral tint 
necessary in all this gush of brightness to temper 
the landscape. Philip drew off his travelling-cap, 
and bared his brow to the soft, delicious air. He 
rode joyously onward, longing to see them all once 
more, every familiar object sending a thrill of plea- 
sure to his heart. 

Now the well-remembered avenue came in sight, 
the giant oaks, their fantastic shapes throwing a 
mass of shadow on the turf beneath them, the moss 
sweeping down, and making a cool, gray tent, sug- 
gestive of twilight reverie or the morning’s idle 
reading. Here, often he had seen Frisk trained to 
the wide circle of shadow thrown by these densely 
woven branches, and he glanced up involuntarily, 
as if expecting to see his little mistress and her gay 
steed coming down to meet him. But the “ boy” 
who had been appropriated to his especial service 
was the only creature in sight; and, now that Philip 
was discovered, York moved towards him with an 
alacrity entirely foreign to his nature. 

“Bress my soul, massa! so you done cum at 
las!” was the first greeting, as the good-natured 
face shone a welcome with all its wealth of ivory. 
“ Knowed ye jus’ dis minute, ’cause you ain’t been 
grow ole. I perticipated ‘twas you w’en I see de 
hors’; an’ Miss May, she send de lub, an’ hope you 
berry well.” 

“Miss May! Are not the family at home ?” 

“ Massa, ole massa gone to de club, Massa John 
an’ he; Massa Edward gone for de fine canter wid 
Miss Carline an’ Miss Lizbeth. Miss May hab de 
misery in de head—’spec it am—anyhow, she ax to 
stay in de library an’ read. She hab de great 
*pacity, massa say.” 

Philip remembered York’s delight in large words 
of old. It was his habit to linger about the room at 
lessons, and astonish his fellow-servants with the 
phrases and terms he contrived to remember. 

So May was at home, perhaps expecting him; 
but who were Miss “Car’line and Miss ’Liz’beth ?” 

There was some little change in the external ap- 
pearance of the mansion; no alterations—that would 
have been sacrilege in the eyes of Colonel Hay- 
wood, but an air of renovation and general neat- 
ness foreign to it of old. 

He saw her first in the hall, dusky with afternoon 

















shadows, for she had seen him dismount, and came 
out to meet him. The clear, silvery tones of the 
voice were the same, the light of the eyes unal- 
tered, but the child was a tall, stately woman, who 
received her father’s guest with finished ease, as if 
she had been long accustomed to do the honors of 
the mansion. 

“My father left his compliments for you, Mr. 
Anson,” she said, as they entered the library to- 
gether, “as I bade York tell you, and will be home 
soon. My brothers are just returned from the 
North, and will be glad to welcome you again. I 
scarcely knew them, they had improved so much. 
I hope Hamilton and George will do equal credit to 
you. We are all happy to have you with us once 
It seems like old times to see you in the 


more. 
‘accustomed place. 

But Philip did not think so. Then, when he 
closed his book in sad or pleasant thought, the child 
May would come stealing to his side, with a caress- 
ing hand upon his shoulder, and those large, eager 
eyes raised with inquiry. Now the beautiful wo- 
man, béautiful most of all by her nobility of man-, 
ner, sat there so calm, so stately, and, he thought, 
so cold. The formal inquiries for his journey, his 
health, the news from the North, it was not what he 
had expected; and his heart, that had leaped up so 
joyously, sank down as though some leaden weight 
were pressing on it. The very air seemed heavy, 
and he was glad, for the first time in their inter- 
course, to hear the tramp of horses announce the 
return of the equestrians, and the conclusion of 
their téte-d-téte. 

Edward was, indeed, vastly improved, a frank, 
gentlemanly man, who greeted him heartily; but 
Miss Caroline, the aunt, who now resided with them, 
and Miss Elizabeth Hamilton, a cousin, were con- 
tent to return his salutation by a cold bow, as they 
swept across the room, their habits trailing after 
them like the train of aroyal robe. They evidently 
wished to impress upon the new-comer a sense of 
their own unapproachable dignity, and of his pro- 
per place as tutor, in the household. Colonel Hay- 
wood’s return was the first thing to break the un- 
comfortable spell. There was a real heartiness in 
his greeting, and the thanks he had to offer for 
Philip’s compliance with his request that he would 
return to take charge of his younger children, with 
the assurances of a generous remuneration, and a 
welcome from all to his old home. John’s manner 
was more restrained, but not the less gentlemanly ; 
and, when Philip had visited Maumer Fanny in her 
own quarter, and received the present of two new- 
laid eggs—a most embarrassing gift, he could but 
acknowledge—in return for the bandanas he had 
brought her, he began to think that Haywood might 
seem like home to him, after all. 

In his old room again, with the well-remembered 
landscape flooded by the tranquil moonlight, the 
thought of May’s greeting returned. But, after all, 
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was it not right and natural? What else could he 
have expected from the change in years and posi- 
tion ? 

The summer, with its change of residence, was 
passed. Strange that death should lurk in the 
wreathings.of those graceful parasites, or be hidden 
in the splendor of those brave old woods! Hay- 
wood was deserted with the first tranquil summer 
day, and the first autumn night duly recalled the 
scattered family group. Philip and his young pupils 
did not accompany the Northern party ; and the boys, 
who had not ceased to talk of “sister May’s” excel- 
lences, were delighted at the prospect of welcoming 
her home again. In his secret heart, Philip had 
looked for a renewal of something like the old inter- 
course ; but the dignified Miss Caroline was ever at 
hand, and in the evening, or at their meals, once so 
social, she took pains to direct the conversation so 
that he had little part in it : to their relatives, whom 
Philip had never seen, people they had met in their 
late tour, the neighbors who had once more called 
at Haywood, now that May had entered society, and 
was known to be heiress, in her own right, to a 
large and unexpectedly productive property, Mrs. 
Haywood’s dower. 

To be sure, Colonel Haywood’s manner placed 
him on a social equality in all their visits and visit- 
ings. He was always invited with them, though 
rarely accepting, and the boys were taught unhesi- 
tating obedience to his commands. But what 
availed all this, while John’s haughtiness, and Miss 
Caroline’s pomp, even May’s reserve, 


“ Still suggested clear between them 
The pale spectrum of the salt?” 


Philip tried to struggle with this cold, unmanly 
feeling, but in vain. Colonel Haywood’s kindness 
only marked all he shrank from more plainly, and 
Edward’s good-natured frankness failed to win him. 
The boys became his companions more and more, 
or, mounting his horse, he would be absent for 
hours, pow riding at a mad gallop through the silent 
forests, or, with reins laid upon the neck of the 
faithful steed, he wandered absorbed in thought, and 
only feeling the cool October air playing upon his 
forehead. And this was the end of all his bright 
anticipations of a return to his old home! It was 
for this he had given up the cheerful society of his 
own dear family; the gentle mother, so tenderly 
alive to every cloud that drifted across his path ; 
Mary, now happily married, and the gay pranks of 
his little nephew, named for him, and who made 
them wonder how they had ever lived without the 
mischievous merrymaker; Annie, who had taken 
her sister’s place as correspondent, adviser, and com- 
forter! This moody, restless spirit was foreign to 
his nature. 

Day by day, the loveliness and harmony of May’s 
character grew upon him. So deferential to her 
father and aunt, the latter often a trial both to tem- 
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per and spirits, the life of the household, and of the 
neighborhood, yet still finding time to go on in the 
difficult paths of study he had assisted to mark out 
for her, and accomplished in the graces “which 
most adorn a woman.” 

How often he sat in the twilight in the little nook 
that had been her favorite reading-place when a 
child, shut by a fall of drapery from the principal 
drawing-room, and, with his face covered by his 
hands, listened to the thrilling music of voice and 
instrument which she poured forth, unaware that 
any listener shared in the enjoyment which music 
and its cultivation had long given to her. Miss 
Caroline invariably went to sleep in her lounging- 
chair, or on a sofa, after dinner; the colonel some- 
times walked up and down the room in the firelight, 
often busy with mournful thought, for the voice was 
so like her mother’s. Philip, not daring to intrude, 
listened in half sad, half hopeful reverie, sometimes 
melted almost to tears, and again roused to all that 
was noble and brave by the changing strain. 

He watched her from the dusky recess, as she 
sat absorbed in her own harmonies, the grace of 
the drooping figure, the clear, luminous eyes, half 
revealed. Then she would suddenly quit the keys, 
and lean over the instrument, as if absorbed in 
dreams of her own creation, or pacing, with much 
of her father’s manner, through the room, the fire- 
light glancing upon her dress, or the softly banded 
hair, or the white and rounded arm. And some- 
times she sighed, a long, quivering sigh, like a 
child that has exhausted emotion in tears. 

It was a beautiful, but dangerous study. He 
longed to read her heart as of old, the aims hidden 
beneath her usual calm exterior, the memory or the 
fear echoed in those quivering sighs. Yet he knew 
this was a confidence he had no right to ask. But 
why? Had she not always been to him as a sister? 

She came to him one day, as he sat reading alone 
in the library. It was dull and rainy, one of those 
days when visiting or outdoor exercise is impossi- 
ble, and the home circle gather more closely. A 
day of days to those who indulge in the luxury of a 
new volume, or closer study of ancient lore, No 
intruders from the social world; no idle, distracting 
gossip ; no wooing sunshine falling upon the open 
page. Only the obscured, but not melancholy light; 
the music of the slowly pattering rain upon the 
window-ledge, or the branches of the leafless trees ; 
the cheerful humming of the fire upon the hearth, 


- inviting to its gentle companionship. Such a day 


was dreadful to Miss Caroline. No visitors, no 
rides, no anything, but that eternal and tiresome 
knitting! May had this morning thoughtfully pro- 


vided her with a new open-work stitch, and had 
seen her comfortably engrossed with its mysteries. 
The boys had finished their tasks, the gentlemen 
had ridden over to a parish meeting, and May had 
dedicated the quiet thus insured to a long review of 
She started to find the library 
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already occupied, and turned, as if to leave it. 
Then came back, as Philip bowed and rose to leave 
her in possession, with something of her old man- 
ner, the reserve melting into one of her most open 
and winning smiles. He could but think of the ex- 
pression, half coaxing, half assured, with which she 
had been wont to prefer her childish requests. 

“Tf you will not think me too troublesome,” she 
said, laying her hand on the volume she had come 
in search of. 

“ Troublesome, Miss Haywood !” he echoed. “ Ah, 
no, you never were troublesome, even in your most 
mischievous moods.” 

It was the first time he had ever alluded to their 
old position of teacher and pupil; but she was so 
like the child May just then. 

“Never? You forget how you used to scold me, 
or look at me, I mean—it was always worse than 
Maumer Fanny’s scolding—for my sad, romping 
ways,*the torn frocks and aprons, the dog-eared 
books; and I’m sure you must remember how I 
teazed my brothers when they were trying to study, 
and mocked the ‘hic hwe hoc’ Edward used to 
stumble in. I must have been a household tor- 
ment,” she added, still smiling. 

Philip’s reserve and moodiness for the moment 
melted at the remembrance of her mischievous 
gayety ; its spirit, still lurking in that smile, exor- 
cised all the bitterness of months. 

“You were going to read ?” he said. 

“A little. I find I am getting sadly behind. 
Truth is, I get little time, and I meet with many 
difficulties which I have not patience to conquer. I 
sometimes have been tempted”—— 

“Not to give up your studies, I hope ?” 
spoke eagerly. 


Philip 
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much of the superiority of her character to this 
patient and well-directed industry. 

“ No—yes, sometimes. But that was not what I 
meant just then. I was going to say—to beg you 
to take another pupil, or an old one in charge again ; 
but I have never had the courage to ask it.” 

“Ah, have you? Will you allow me to offer any 
assistance, any advice? I have so much idle lei- 
sure; and it would carry me back to those dear old 
days: not that I could ever fancy you a child again.” 

So the agreement was made, and once more Philip 
directed that quick, grasping intellect, and learned 
to wonder daily at its strength, and yet the true 
womanliness of its character, that could turn from 
deep philosophy to the details of social life. 

There was a new charm for his existence. He 
ceased to notice John’s hauteur, or be annoyed by 
Miss Caroline’s marked dislike; nay, he even offered 
to assist her in sorting worsteds one evening, when 
the dim twilight mingled and confused colors be- 
yond her somewhat failing vision. Not that Miss 
Caroline ever paid any outward tribute to Time. 
Far from it. Her dress was quite as juvenile as 
May’s, and her double eye-glass was assumed, as 
she on this occasion assured Philip, only on account 
of a most annoying near-sightedness. 

Even York noticed the,ehange in his mood, and 
told Lorry, now Miss May’s own maid, “ he ’spected 
Massa Philip hab great fortune lef’ him, hab such 
fine spirits, afd whistle w’en he cum in. Else de lady 
lub, orf to de Norf—hab de ’garotype on de table, 
wid de elegant curls—gwine to hab him right away. 
Guess she hab a heap o’ money herself.” A piece 
of speculation which Lorry took care to communi- 
cate to her mistress that very evening, with her 


He had often mentally attributed { own remarks and additions. 


(To be concluded.) 
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“It seems to me that we over-educate the memory, while the temper and the feelings are neglected: forgetting 
that the future will be governed much more by the affections than by the understanding.”—L. E. L. 


MRS. ELLIS. 


Ir has been judiciously remarked that “ if the pos- 
session of excellent talents is not a conclusive reason 
why they should be improved, it at least amounts to 
a very strong presumption; and if it can be shown 
that women may be trained to reason and imagine 
as well as men, the strongest reasons are certainly 
necessary to show us why we should not avail our- 
selves of such rich gifts of nature; and we have a 
right to call for a clear statement of those perils 
which make it necessary that such talents should 
be totally extinguished, or at most, very partially 
drawn out. Nature makes to us rich and magnifi- 
cent presents, and we say to her, ‘ You are too luxu- 
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riant and munificent, we must keep you under, and 
prune you. We have talents enough in the other 
half of the creation, and if you will not stupefy and 
enfeeble the mind of women to our hands, we our- 
selves must expose them to a narcotic process, and 
educate away that fatal redundance with which the 
world is afflicted, and the order of sublunary things 
deranged.’ ” 

Thus wrote one of the leading spirits of the age 
in the year 1810. At the present day he would not 
have to lament that the finest faculties in the world 
have been confined to trifles utterly unworthy of 
their richness and their strength: for the pursuit of 
knowledge has become the most interesting as it is 
the most innocent occupations of the female sex; 
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they have learned to feel that happiness is to be de- 
rived from the acquisition of knowledge as well as 
from the gratification of vanity. While this most 
important change has been thus progressing, we 
have solid reasons for judging that the important 
duties of life have not been neglected, for at Home 
woman still reigns, and 


As mother, daughter, wife, 
Strews with fresh flowers the narrow way of life, 


quite as efficiently and satisfactorily as when her 
time was wholly devoted to the household gods. 
That “ good mothers make good men,” may still be 
aptly quoted in application to our fair countrywo- 
men ; and the “ Mothers of England,” by Mrs. Ellis, 
one of a series of works on the subject of female 
duty, is a fair exemplification of the manner in 
which it frequently is, and we trust ever will con- 
tinue to be carried out. 

In the choice of her subjects, Mrs. Ellis has been 
duly actuated by a feeling of their importance as 
regards the condition and happiness of women, and 
consequently has sometimes given offence by repro- 
bating too sharply the follies which are sanctioned 
by society, and the peculiarity in the present aspect 
of social and domestic life which commonly are 
expected to pass unobser¥ed. On this subject she 
remarks: “ If, in the performance of this stern duty, 
I may at times have appeared unjust, er unsisterly, 
to the class of readers whose attention I have been 
anxious to engage, they will surely have been able to 
perceive that it was from no want of sympathy with 
the weakness, the trials, the temptations to which 
woman is peculiarly liable; but rather, since we 
can least bear a fault in that which we most admire, 
from an extreme solicitude that woman should fill, 
with advantage to others and enjoyment to herself, 
that high place in the creation for which I believe her 
character was designed.” We have many valuable 
dissertations upon female character as exhibited 
upon the broad scale of virtue, but, until this excel- 
lent series of Mrs. Ellis’s, none which contained a 
direct definition of those minor parts of domestic 
and social intercourse which strengthen into habit, 
and consequently form the basis‘of moral character. 
She has penetrated into the familiar scenes of 
domestic life, and has thus endeavored to lay bare 
some of the causes which frequently lie hidden at 
the root of general conduct. “TI have confined my 
attention,” she remarks, “to the cultivation of habit 
—to the minor morals of domestic life, because there 
are so many abler pens than mine employed in 
teaching and enforcing the essential truths of reli- 
gion, and there is an evident tendency in society to 
overlook these minor points, while it is impossible 
for them to be neglected without serious injury to 
the Christian character.” 

The whole aim, in short, of Mrs. Ellis, in her 
benevolent and moral exhortations to woman, is to 
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encourage her in becoming what Wordsworth has so 
happily deseribed— 
“ A perfect being, nobly planned, 
To warn, to counsel, and command: 
And yet a spirit still, and bright 
With something of an angel’s light.” 


But while we entirely concur with Mrs. Ellis in 
deprecating the over-education and the laborious 
exercises to which youthful minds are sometimes 
subjected, and which too frequently overcloud the 
spring-time of life, we cannot exactly sympathize - 
with her in the disposition, from which she is not 
free, to deprecate accomplishments, as if there was 
anything at variance between them and pursuits of 
a more intellectual nature; and she sometimes, too, 
seems to forget that a woman is no longer bound 
apprentice to accomplishments only; that her un- 
derstanding is not now confined “to hang upon 
walls or vibrate on strings,” but has become the first 
spring and ornament of society, for it is enriched 
with attainments upon which alone such power and 
influence depend. And in saying this, we do not 
depreciate the accomplishments which lend so many 
charms to social intercourse; so far from it, we wish 
to convey the fact that practical good sense, with 
science and accomplishments, are thoroughly com- 
patible. 

It was in 1833 that Miss Sarah Stickney (the 
maiden name of Mrs. Ellis) first appeared before 
the public in a literary career in which she has been 
so eminently successful, and her three series of 
“ Pictures of Private Life” soon became as popular 
as they have ever since continued to be. Her mode 
of combining pure lessons of morality and manners 
with the amusement and interest of fictional nar- 
rative has been successfully followed up by, among 
others, “Family Secrets, or How to Make Home 
Happy,” and “Social Distinctions, or Hearts and 
Homes.” A residence of fifteen months on the Con- 
tinent has enabled us to profit by a very amusing 
and well-written little book, entitled “Summer and 
Winter in the Pyrenees,” and the sensible remarks 
on travelling with which it concludes cannot too 
strongly be impressed on all those seekers of excite- 
ment who think that change of place and scene will 
infallibly stimulate listlessness or remove discontent, 
In her own case she completely verified the truth 
of her motto: “I know of no pleasure that will com- 
pare with going abroad, excepting one—returning 
home.” 

In 1845, Mrs. Ellis brought out the “Young 
Ladies’ Reader.” The remarks which it contains 
on the art of reading well are sound, judicious, and 
usefully directed, and entirely do we agree with her 
opinion that reading aloud ought to form a part of an 
accomplished education, particularly in regard to 
females. “If in our ideas of the fine arts,” remarks 
the authoress, “ we include all those embellishments 
of civilized life which combine in a high degree the 
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gratifications of a refined taste with the exercise of 
an enlightened intellect, then must reading aloud hold 
@ prominent place amongst those arts which impart 
a charm to social intercourse at the same time that 
they elevate and purify the associations of ordinary 
life. The art of reading aloud and reading well is 
thus entitled to our serious consideration, inasmuch 
as it may be made a highly influential means of im- 
parting a zest and an interest to domestic associa- 
tions; and of investing with the charm of perpetual 
freshness the conversation of the family circle, the 
intercourse of friendship, and the communion of 
‘‘mutual minds.” One of the highest offices of 
thought, when communicated by one individual, is 
to strike out thoughts from others. There are 
books which operate in this manner to such an ex- 
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ual existence of the reader; and where this is the 
case, how vastly superior is the enjoyment always 
arising out of new trains and fresh combinations of 
ideas, when shared with others, than when only 
Books are often our best 
friends, and therefore we ought to share them to- 
gether.” The remarks on the art of reading well 
we beg most pointedly to recommend to our fair 
readers, assured that they must benefit by a study 
of the advice there conveyed, while we are equally 
assured that they will be amused as well as instructed 
by the succeeding selection of extracts, which is 
modern, and made with much taste and care; at 
the same time the pieces are not of such length as to 
infringe on the copyrights of the authors, but are 
rather brief specimens of their style and mode of 


tent as almost to create a new era in the intellect- ; thought. 





COSTUMES OF ALL NATIONS.—THIRD SERIES. 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE TOILET IN IRELAND. 


Tue ancient dress of the Irish appears to be but 
little known till the twelfth century, when it is said 
to have been much the same as that worn by the 
southern Britons. After the garments of skins were 
discarded, the Irish adopted breeches, a cota, and a 
mantle, fastened, as usual, with a brooch or bodkin. 
Armille and torques were favorite ornaments among 
them. Giraldus Cambriensis says of the Irish in 
the twelfth century: “They wear their woollen 
clothes mostly black, because the sheep in Ireland 
are in general of that color; the dress itself is of a 
barbarous fashion. They wear moderate close- 
hooded or cowled mantles, which spread over their 
shoulders and reach down to the elbow, composed 
of small pieces of cloth, of different kinds and co- 
lors, for the most part sewed together; beneath 
which they have woollen phalinges, instead of a 
cloak, or breeches and stockings in one piece, and 
these generally dyed of some color.” 

The mantle and brogues are two well known parts 
of an Irish costume. Froissart, in Richard the 
Second’s reign, mentions the four Irish kings who 
swore allegiance to that monarch, and says that 
linen drawers were ordered to be made for them, 
and houpelands of silk, trimmed with miniver and 
gris. “For,” adds the chronicler, “ formerly these 
Irish kings were thought to be well dressed if 
wrapped up in an Irish mantle.” The dress of the 
females up to this time is but little known; but it 
is supposed that they wore mantles, bodkins in their 
hair, and various ornaments of jewels; they are said 
to have been very partial to long hair, and allowed 
it to grow lank and rough, and to fall over their 
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Fine cloth, silks, and cloth of gold, it is said, were 
worn by the higher ranks in the sixteenth century, 
and worsted and canvas materials by the lower 
orders. In the reign of Henry the Eighth, an act 
was passed to prevent the Irish wearing clothes 
dyed of their favorite color, saffron ; the number of 
yards also allowed for their garments is specified, 
and women are ordered not to wear dresses of the 
Trish fashion. This edict leads us to suppose that 
they had a form and shape for their garments pecu- 
liar to themselves. The yellow, or saffron color, is 
often mentioned as being a very favorite hue, and 
one which they usually employed in dyeing their 
habits. 

Spenser greatly censured the ancient Irish dress, 
He considered the cloak “a fit house for an outlaw, 
a meet bed for a rebel, and an apt cloke for a thief.” 
He also strongly objects to the custom of women 
wearing mantles, and mentions several articles of 
their dress: “a linen roll which they sometimes 
wear upon their heads, a thick linen shirt, a long- 
sleeved smock, a half-sleeved coat, and silken fillet.” 
And Camden informs us that when, in Queen Eliza- 


* beth’s reign, the Prince of Ulster came to the Eng- 


lish court, with his attendants, they all wore “their 
hair flowing in long locks upon their shoulders, and 
had shirts dyed with saffron; their sleeves were 
large, their tunics short, and their mantles jagged.” 

A writer of the reign of James I. says: “ Touch- 
ing the mean or wild Irish, it may be truly said of 
them, which of old was spoken of the Germans ; 
namely, that they wander slovenly and naked. The 
gentlemen, or lords of counties, wear close breeches 
and stockings, of the same piece of cloth, of red, or 
such light color, and a loose coat, and a cloak, or a 
three-cornered mantle, of coarse light stuff, made at 
home, and their linen is coarse; and,” adds the 
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writer, “their shirts, before the last rebellion, were 
made of twenty or thirty ells, folded in wrinkles, 
and colored with saffron. * * ® The women,” 
he goes on to say, “iiving among the English, wear 
linen, a gown, and a mantle, and cover their heads 





in the Turkish fashion, with many ells of linen, only 
the Turkish turban is more round at the top, while 
that worn by the Irish is flatter and broader.” 
Speed also speaks of wide-sleeved linen shirts, 
stained yellow, the mantles, and the skeins, and 
says: “The women wore their hair plaited in a 
curious manner, hanging down their backs and 
shoulders, from under the folden wreaths of fine 
linen rolled about their heads.” 

From the time of Charles II. the gentlemen in 
Ireland are said to have gradually abandoned the 
national costume, and to have adopted the English 
fashions. The lower orders, however, retained their 
dress to a much later period, and even now the 
brogues and mantles are constantly seen, and still 
oftener the feet unincumbered with shoes or stock- 
ings. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE TOILET IN NORWAY. 


Tue ancient dress of the Norwegian peasants was 
made of the reindeer’s skin. From what old authors 
say, it seems to have consisted of a cloak or mantle; 
but we find that about the middle of the eleventh 
century, when King Oluf Haraldren founded the 
city of Bergen, he brought thither a great many 
foreign merchants, who carried their fashions with 
them. In the Norwegian Chronicles we read: 
“Then the Norwegians took up many foreign cus- 
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toms and dresses, such as fine-laced hose, golden 
plates buckled round their legs, high-heeled shoes, 
stitched with silk, and covered with tissue of gold, 
jackets that buttoned on the side, with sleeves ten 
feet long, very narrow, and plaited up to the shoul- 
ders.” 

By this account, we may imagine that the Nor- 
wegians were eager followers of fashion, and that at 
the time of which Snoro Sturleson writes, they 
dressed like other European nations. We find, how- 
ever, in another part of the same work, that the 
long garments were not quite discarded in Norway 
till about the year 1100, and then King Magnus 
Olufsen introduced short clothes and bare legs. 

The lower order of peasants rarely trouble them- 
selves about Fashion’s vagaries ; and the natives of 
this foreign clime still retain the costume that has 
descended to them from father to son. Some wear 
breeches and stockings all in one, and waistcoats of 
the same, and, if they wish to be very smart, they 
cover the seams with cloth of a different color. 

The Hardanger peasants always wear black 
clothes edged with red; the Vaasserne wear all 
black ; the Strite, white, edged with black; and 
those near Soynefiord, prefer black and yellow; so 
that almost every parish has its own color. 

They wear on their heads a broad-brimmed hat, 
or else a gray, brown, or black cap. Their shoes 
are without heels, and consist of two pieces of 
leather ; the upper part sits close to the foot, and 
the other is joined to it in folds. In winter, they 
have laced half-boots, but when on the ice they put 
on skates, about ten feet long, covered with seal- 
skin. The peasants never wear a neckcloth, but 
leave their throats and necks entirely uncovered. 
Sometimes they fasten a leathern belt round the 
body, to hold their knives and other implements. 

At church, and on holidays, the Norwegian wo- 





men wear laced jackets and leathern girdles, adorned 
with silver. They are also fond of a chain, which 
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they put three or four times round their necks, and 
hang a gilt ornament at the end of it. Their hand- 
kerchiefs and caps are covered with plates of silver, 
brass, and tin, buttons, and rings; and, of the lat- 
ter, they wear quantities on their fingers. The 
young women plait their hair, and, while employed 
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in their household affairs, they wear a shift and a 


petticoat; the collar of the former reaches to the 
throat, and they have a sack, generally of a black 
color, twisted round the waist. The linen they wear 
is very fine, and this simple costume is said to be 
very becoming 





AUNT MILLY’S VISIT TO THE 


WATERING-PLACE. 


BY FANNY BRACY. 


Aunt Mitty considered herself an invalid, not 
that she had any particular complaint or suffered 
at all from debility. But she had been for years 
accustomed to sigh and moan habitually, to tie a 
handkerchief around her face lest that lately fash- 
ionable terror neuralgia should make her a victim. 
She ate rye bread for fear of dyspepsia, took seltzer 
every morning to guard against nervous headache, 
and never drank coffee or green tea, for the same 
reason. When winter set in, she was swallowed in 
flannel, because her father had been dreadfully 
afflicted with rheumatism, and it was said to be 
hereditary. She kept cough drops in her pocket, 
and took posset every night, for her chest was weak ; 
she dreaded walking fast because she was sure that 
she was threatened with palpitation of the heart, 
and when she drove out, sank back in the carriage 
overwhelmed with the exertion of asking John if 
everything were safe—shafts, axle-tree, springs, 
wheels, tires, harness, reins, and check-reins. 

My uncle Jones called in physicians, and consulted 
medical works. He could find nothing in reference 
to her many nervous attacks, and gave up in de- 
spair. Numberless were the plain bread pills Aunt 
Milly swallowed, countless the vials of colored wa- 
ters that she imbibed. She could not sleep without 
two pills at night, and fancied herself dying, if, 
throughout the day, her teaspoonful of mixtures had 
been omitted, or five minutes of the exact time had 
been allowed to elapse before her maid prepared 
them. 

She knew by heart the name of every watering- 
place in the Union, and declared that she would 
die, a victim to Mr. Jones’s indifference, if she were 
to be deprived of the benefit attending Sulphur 
Springs, Sweet Springs, sea-bathing, and salt air. 

He had a holy horror of travelling. He could 
not be convinced of the necessity of shifting from 
place to place, deprived of his usual comforts, when 
he could stay at home and have everything he 
wanted. So, for years, Aunt Milly was allowed to 
groan and hint, and tie up her head in vain. She 


could not move his obdurate heart, and resigned 
herself to die of neglect. 

“My dear, you can go where you like,” said he; 
“but you must not expect me to accompany you. I 
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am no invalid, and have always a good appetite, 
and a fondness for my own bed, uninfested by little 
unmentionable insects that devour you in hotels‘and 
wayside inns. So leave me at home, and travel 
from South to North, and East to West. Drink 
sulphur water, bathe in hot springs, enjoy salt air, 
and sleep in dirty places, since you have a fancy for 
it; but let me have my way here.” 

“TJ sleep in dirty places, Mr. Jones! You forget 
yourself, indeed! When did I ever express a lik- 
ing that way, sir? But let me die. You know I 
cannot go without you, ill and feebleas I am. I 
am resigned to my fate, poor, neglected creature! 
Oh, my side! My heart beats so painfully! Joan- 
na! quick with the white mixture! Joanna! Jo- 
anna! Mr. Jones, will you ring the bell? Dou’t 
you see the state I’m in?” 

“T do, and hear, too,” said he, seizing the bell- 
rope. “ But you look remarkably well under the 
excitement, Milly; and you only want exercise and 
fresh air to make you a sensible woman once more. 
Whereas, with your swaddling in flannel, burying 
yourself in your room, and drugging from sunrise 
till sunset, you are getting to be like a withered 
apple—withered and screwed into wrinkles while 
you are yet a young woman ; for a woman of thirty- 
nine is by no means old, unless illness, and a fancy 
for illness, make her so.” 

“You are surely crazy, Mr. Jones,” cried my aunt, 
rising and looking in the glass. “ J look withered! 
How decidedly ungentlemanly of you to say so! I 
defy you to show me a more youthful-looking wo- 
man of my age than I am; and will thank you not 
to remember my years either, or to show a greener 
memory. Iamrnot thirty-nine yet, thank Heaven!” 

“ Well, convince mo of that, Milly, and I ’ll be as 
green as you can expect,” said: he, slyly, as he 
winked his eye at me. “When were you born, my 
dear ?” 

“Pshaw, Mr. Jones! What is the use of being 
so foolish? Go and ask my grandmother such 
questions. She could tell to a minute: old people 
are forever talking about ages. It seems to be one 
of their infirmities.” And here Aunt Milly rather 
tossed her head. 

“ Well, may be so, Milly; but is it not singular 
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that you should be losing your memory at your time 
of life? Your grandmother has been dead these 
fifteen years past, and you bid me go and ask her 
about your birth !” 

“La, Jones, you know I was jesting,” said his 
wife, a little put out. 

“Well, then, Milly, let ’s be serious now.” And 
my uncle took achair. “ Every year I am torment- 
ed with your passion for travelling. Now we are 
going to make a bargain. Does it never occur to 
you that you might lose your husband's affection by 
this constant hypochondria of yours—don’t interrupt 
me—this cessation of all pleasant intercourse be- 
tween man and wife? There was a time, Milly, 
when our tastes were mutual ; you loved me enough 
to try and make me happy, and I was happy. I 
love you as fondly as ever, because I am not one to 
change; yet there is but little domestic bliss falling 
to my share now. You complain all day, and leave 
me to enjoy myself as I can, without interesting 
yourself any more in my pursuits than if I were a 
stranger.” 

Aunt Milly began to cry; but he went on earnest- 
ly, not stopping to comfort her as usual, and I could 
see that this was the “crisis,” as the doctors term 
it. 


~ 
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“Now, I detest travelling; I have a horror of < 


your fashionable watering-places ; but, for our mu- 
tual benefit, I will promise to go with you where 
you like, if you, in your turn, will Promise to get 
well before we come home again.” 

“ How do I know that I will recover my health?” 
asked Aunt Milly, wiping her eyes. “I think it 
wrong to exact such a promise from an uncertain, 
impotent mortal.” 

“As you please, my dear,” said Uncle Jones, 
thrusting his hands in his pockets; “as you please. 
I have made you a reasonable offer, and on those 
conditions alone will I accompany you when you 
wish to go. So make up your mind, and let me 
know your decision.” 

Decision was a fearful word to Aunt Milly. She 
had never been decided in all her life, and it was 
late to begin now. She looked at me, at Joanna, 
and at her husband; but we dared not look up, and 
she took her knitting from the work-stand. 

“You see, Fanny,” said she, throwing the yarn 
across her little finger; “you see, my dear, I can- 
not promise to get well just in one moment, as your 
uncle wishes. Suppose that I should not improve, 
I couldn’t come back home to run about, here and 
there, as I used to. But, Lord! if I were to miss 
the opportunity! Fanny, I wish you would advise 
me, child. Do you think I ’ll be benefited enough 
by the change of air to get my strength again? 
Don’t tell me that you can’t tell. Can’t you reflect? 
If I go, I may get well, to be sure; but then—oh, I 
declare, Mr. Jones is provoking! But, then, how 


am I to promise, when I can’t? I vow it is too bad 
to exact such unjustifiable things from people whose 
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nerves are as weak as mine! I do believe he thinks 
I can get well when I make up my mind to it, as if 
it depended on me.” 

My uncle whistled, and put on his hat. 

“Well, Milly, take your time about deciding. 
I'll give you all day. And, meanwhile, I ’ll take 
my gun and bring you a bag of game for your 
dinner.” 

“ Now do stop, John! What is the use of flying 
off in that way? How, in the name of common 
sense, can you leave me in this way? There, he is 
gone, and I really don’t know what to do. Joanna, 
see if all my morning caps are nicely done up; you 
know I must have them all. But, you see, Fanny, 
if I should not improve, I will lose the benefit of 
Dr. Ring’s attendance and his excellent medicines. 
I may die in consequence of your uncle’s unfeeling 
conduct. Perhaps, however, I had better go, and 
try what virtue there is in salt bathing. See to my 
collars, my dear; look over them carefully to-day, 
and make me some fresh knots to wear with them. 
If I do go, I must make a good appearance. I de- 
clare, Fanny, I am bewildered. Send for Mrs. 
Martin to come in, my child; I’ll consult her. She 
is a woman of excellent judgment, and knows my 
disease as well as a physician.” 

I was rejoiced at this. Mrs. Martin was an ex- 
cellent auxiliary, and a good friend. She did not 
always agree with Aunt Milly about her ill health, 
for she comprehended that it was a mania for medi- 
cine and nervousness indulged. They had known 
each other since childhood, and Aunt Milly loved 
her dearly, in spite of their arguments. 

So I dispatched Joanna, and, shortly after, saw 
Mrs. Martin riding up the lane in a brisk trot. I 
hastened to meet her. 

“Fanny, how do you do? What is the matter 
with Milly now? More nerves to-day ?” 

I explained as I led her in, and she nodded her 
head approvingly, promising to influence my aunt 
as far as she was able, as it was an excellent idea. 
I left them together, and went to look at the collars 
and knots, convinced of the result; and, before I 
had quite finished, Joanna came to call me, as her 
mistress had made up her mind to go, and wanted 
me immediately. 

How hard we worked I cannot say, for the entire 
household was topsy turvy for my aunt’s sake. 
Washing, ironing, clear starching, sewing, mending, 
and running errands after ribbons, muslins, and 
laces. When all was ready, and I saw the carriage 
at the door, I could not help pitying my uncle. He 
walked about uneasily, gave orders concerning his 
gun and hunting accoutrements, fishing-rods and 
flagons ; but I could see how he hated the prospect 
before him of discomfort and daily annoyance. I 
do believe he would have been glad if Aunt Milly 
had remained, and been all nerves for the rest of 
her days. 

At length they set off, my aunt crying bitterly, 
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and Joanna in a whirl of delight at seeing “ some- 
thin’ ’sides the everlastin’ piny woods.” The jour- 
ney was short enough ; but her mistress looked upon 
it as a dreadful undertaking, and I wondered, as I 
went in the house, whether my uncle’s plan would 
eure her of hypochondria, or bring her back a vic- 
tim to coughs, colds, and imaginary catarrhs. 

I had enough to do in their absence, and a week 
passed swiftly enough. My uncle wrote to say that 
they had reached their first place of destination, and 
wished himself safe home again. “So I believe 
Milly does, if she would acknowledge it,” added he; 
“but I am determined to make her believe I am 
more and more charmed as she grows more dis- 
gusted.” 

Three weeks from the day they arrived at » 
I was surprised to see a carriage coming along the 
lane, loaded with trunks and carpet-bags. I went 
to the door, and wondered who it could be; for, 
although we had plenty of visiting neighbors, I did 
not expect any one to stay while my aunt was gone. 
The horses came slowly on until they reached the 
circle in front of the house. Then they whirled in, 
the driver drew in his reins, and I recognized my 
uncle and his wife! 

“ What on earth has happened ?” cried I, spring- 
ing down the steps, and catching Aunt Milly in my 
arms. “Is my aunt ill ?” 

“ Oh, Fanny, my child! I’m so glad to get back! 
Bo enchanted! You may well kiss your uncle, for 
he is a person of excellent sound sense.” 

He winked his eye mischievously at me, and my 
aunt went up the front steps unassisted, a thing she 
had not done for years. 

“Come along, child, I’m dying to tell you all. 
Come on, Mr. Jones, I want you to listen, or Fanny 
will certainly think I am exaggerating.” 

Here, Joanna lifted a basket awkwardly, and out 
rolled a large box of pills, the contents scattering 
in every direction. She flew to pick them up, but 
my aunt interposed— 

“Let the pills go, Joanna, I don’t mind them; 
bring in the things, and set them in my room.” 

I looked at my uncle, who smiled significantly, 
and we followed Aunt Milly in the hall, then into 
the sitting-room, where, having satisfactorily pos- 
sessed herself of her individual rocking-chair and 
foot-stool, she ordered me to sit near her. I sug- 
gested that she had better divest herself of her bon- 
net and mantilla, which she laughingly declared 
she had forgotten. At length she composed her- 
self, and I prepared to listen with all my ears, for I 
was wondering what to think of the sudden return’ 
and my aunt’s recovery. 

“ Now, Fanny, you can never imagine the dirt 
we eat, drank, saw, and slept in, during our four 
days’ journey. I thought I should die outright; 
but your uncle declared it was delightful, and pre- 
tended that he found everything cleaner than it was 
at home. Just think of that, my dear child! He 
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wouldn’t agree with me in a single opinion I ex- 
pressed, and wished the distance were greater yet 
from here to The evening we arrived, there 
was a ball, and everybody’s head seemed to be turned. 
We waited for an hour in the hotel parlor before 
we could get a room, there was such a crowd; and 
the women peeped at me, and giggled like so many 
fools, walking arm in arm with gentlemen whom I 
took to be their husbands and brothers, but found 
out afterwards ’twas no such thing. Well, at last 
we were led to our rooms; two poor little pens, with 
a comfortless appearance that chilled me. I went 
to bed directly, telling Jones to send my tea up to 
me; but waited two mortal hours for it, Joanna 
running down every five minutes to try and get it. 
When it did come, it was a slop, to be sure! Fod- 
der tea would be nectar to it, upon my word. I 
couldn’t drink it, and, in despair, tried to sleep. 
Oh, Fanny, such beds and pillows! If they were 
not stuffed with oyster-shells, they were with pound- 
ed brickbats, for I never laid my poor head upon 
such stony things in all my life. Fortunately, I had 
brought two pillows with me, and I sent after the 
baggage that remained down stairs. My dear child, 
I had to wait till next morning! Then I rolled up 
some of my shawls under my head, and hoped to 
rest; but the music began in the ball-room, and I 
was nearly wild. Your uncle came up laughing fit 
to kill himself, and insisted on my getting up and 
dressing myself to go and see them dance. You 
may imagine, Fanny, how miserable I must have 
felt when I consented to this; but I put on my 
black levantine and a new cap, and took Jones’s arm. 
We reached the ball-room at last, and found a seat. 
Everybody was up on the floor, it seemed to me, for 
my head was in awhirl. The men all looked drunk, 
and half the women, instead of being dressed, were 
in their bodied petticoats. I wanted to go out, but 
Jones would not let me, so I lookedon, The queer- 
est dances you ever saw were performing; for it 
certainly was a performance. The gentlemen hugged 
their partners close to their breasts, and, with their 
faces close together, they began to slide first one 
side then another, and then hop all round on one 
foot. Some just slided, others gave a little kick, 
then a hop, and then a kick again, all the time as 
close as could be to one another. You may well 
open your big eyes, Fanny ; for I would sooner see 
you dead than engaged in those improper dances. 
I thought, at first, that they were dancing with their 
husbands, these half-dressed ladies ; but I give you 
my word, that I never saw man and wife together 
while I was away. They didn’t scem to care a snap 
for one another, and flirted worse than any wild un- 
married belle I ever heard of. 

“Well, at twelve o’clock, they had supper, and 
your uncle dragged me along. There were bony 
chickens and thin turkeys, oyster soup and fried 
oysters. Sloppy blancmange, stale cakes, and blue 
milk frozen into what they called ice-cream. Oh, 
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Fanny, I thought of our delicious ice-cream, and 
your sponge-cake, and wondered how people could 
eat such stuff! Well, to go on, the ladies stood in 
groups, and their partners helped them; but to such 
loads of food! And to see how they tippled! Why, 
child, your uncle don’t drink as much in one month 
as these women in a night; and sometimes they 
drank out the same glass with a gentleman. Oh, 
I can’t tell you how shocked I was! I insisted on 
going back to my room; and, tired to death, I did 
sleep, in spite of the hard pillows. 

“ Well, next morning I was waked by hearing a 
man’s voice call out, ‘Mrs. Jones! Mrs. Jones! 
will you go bathing this morning? Mrs. Armor is 
ready, and we are only waiting for you.’ I sat up 
in bed, and looked around. Your uncle had gone 
down, and there I was alone, a man at my door 
asking me to go and bathe with him and some one 
else! I sprang out of bed and latched the door, 
trembling from head to foot; and, after a while, the 
impudent creature went down. Joanna came up 
and dressed me, and I sat waiting for your uncle, 
intending to make him call this person to account, 
if he could discover him. Some one knocked at the 
door, and Joanna opened it. There stood a waiter 
with a glass of julep that held a quart, and a long 
straw stuck into it. ‘This is Mrs. Jones’s julep,’ 
said he, bowing to me. ‘ Mr. Hall sends it with his 
compliments, and hopes she does not feel vadly 
after her bath.’ ‘I have not bathed 
this morning, and do not drink; you must make a 
mistake. Sbut the door, Joanna.’ And he went to 
the next door. I could hardly keep from crying at 
this fresh insult ; and, when your uncle came, could 
scarcely find words to tell him what had passed. 
My dear, he laughed at me, and said I must have 
been dreaming !” 

Here, Uncle Jones threw himself back in the 
ehair and shook with laughter. My aunt looked 
teproachfully at him, and I tried hard not to join 
in his mirth, but smile I must, I could not help it. 

“T went down to breakfast—Fanny, listen to me 
—and couldn’t eat a thing. The table-cloth was 
dirty, and the butter a smash. There must have 
been two hundred in the room, and their loud talk- 
ing deafened me. I went back to my room, and 
tried to swallow some of my pills; but they made 
me sick. I lay down to rest, and, about eleven, 
your uncle told me to go down and bathe, as the 
bath-house was empty. So down I went, and had 
been there about fifteen minutes, when a perfect 
swarm of women and children rushed in. I wanted 
to get out of the water, but thought I would wait 
until they were all in, so that I could dress in peace. 
Such a clatter and screaming, as they all plunged 
in, hooting and hallooing! Some could swim, and 
some were learning, so they kicked about manfully, 
looking at me as if I were a crocodile, and talking 
French. I got out, and dressed as well as I could, 
and went up to the hotel. They sent up a lunch of 


I was furious. 








bread and smashy butter, with a few streaks of 
ham. I ate this with pleasure, for I was hungry, 
and your uncle brought me a glass of India ale that 
was very nice. The place was quiet enough, for all 
the people were out to bathe, and I fell asleep over 
that nice boo’, ‘ David Copperfield.’ I was waked 
by a knock at the door: ‘Mrs. Jones, here’s a 
capital cocktail for you!’ The same voice that was 
after me in the morning. What he meant by a 
cocktail, I don’t know; but I would’t answer, and 
he went off. Cocktail is a mixture of brandy and 
bitters, child, I found out afterwards ; for every day 
this same insolent creature came to my door, invit 
ing me to bathe, and sending me juleps and cock- 
tails.” 

Here my uncle set off again, and this time I 
joined him, and laughed heartily, for my aunt’s in- 
dignation was irresistible. She looked at us steadi- 
ly, but did not call Joanna for ether, as was het 
wont; and, after a pause, went on with her story. 

“Well, you would never laugh, Fanny, if you 
were to go to a public place and see women danc- 
ing in their petticoats, bathing with anybody, and 
drinking things with such low names as cocktails. 
For two good weeks I endured this, and being every 
morning roused out of my sleep by that monster 
calling me to go and bathe with him. For two 
good weeks I saw more flirting and parleyvooing, 
more skipping, hopping, and drinking than a wo- 
man of my character and principles ever ought to 
witness ; and I never had spirits during all the time 
to take my medicines; for I was afraid to ring the 
bell for Joanna, lest the eternal julep and cocktail 
man should answer it. So one thing I’ve gained 
by my journey, I find I can do without them and 
feel very well.” 

“ Eureka !” cried my uncle, jumping up and giv- 
ing her a hearty kiss. “Here is my own Milly 
come to life! And now, my dear, I ’ll tell you a 
secret: your morning visitor and your julep offers, 
were all intended for your neighbor in the next 
room, another Mrs. Jones.” 

“ Why, John! why did you not undeceive me? 
I was so very much annoyed.” 

“ Well, Milly, to tell you the truth, I thought I 
would allow you to be as much disgusted with wa- 
tering-places as you really are. I knew that you 
would not have time to faint and stuff yourself with 
bread pills.” 

“ Bread pills, John Jones! 
cried Aunt Milly. 

“Simply that you have swallowed nothing but 
bread pills since your maladies showed themselves,” 
said he, dryly, resorting to his old way of thrusting 
his hands in his pockets. 

“Tsit possible! Howabominable!” Aunt Milly 
was ready to cry. “One thing, then, I will say, 
you have all treated me shamefully; but I have 
been well punished by hearing this, and my visit to 
that horrid watering-place.” 


What do you mean?” 
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“ And yet it cured you, aunty,” said I, mischiev- 
ously. 
“ Now, Fanny Bracy !—now, Fanny Bracy !” and 


i 


my aunt looked daggers; but from that day she 
has been as active as a squirrel, as busy as a bee, 
and as merry asa lark. So, at least, says my uncle, 
and he ought to know. 





VEGETABLE 


PHYSIOLOGY. 


BY HARLAND COULTAS. 


PLANTS COMPOSED OF A SINGLE ROW OF CELLS.— 
In this case, the cell is multiplied by division com- 
bined with subsequent expansion, which takes place 
in one direction only. A cell is first elongated, and 
a partition is seen to project across its middle, by 
which it is divided into two cells ; one of these cells 
again elongates, and is again subdivided in a simi- 
lar manner: in this way, a plant is produced con- 
sisting of a simple or branching series of cells placed 
end to end. Such plants can be seen in any shallow 
stream of water which is exposed to the light. They 
appear like threads of vegetable matter, and, col- 
lectively, form that bright green ooze which attaches 
itself to the stones and pebbles of the stream. The 
extension of the parts of plants or vegetable growth, 
in all ordinary cases, is effected by this mode of 
cell-multiplication. 

In the simplest plant in nature, the plant-cell, 
both the reproductive and nutritive processes are 
carried on by the same cell. So also in the Diato- 
maces, a species of marine algw, where the union 
of plant-cells is only temporary, the organs of nutri- 
tion and reproduction are still identical. The cells 
of these plants are at first united, but afterwards 
spontaneously disarticulate and break up, exhibiting 
well-marked spontaneous movements, insomuch thut 
some naturalists have referred them to the animal 
kingdom, to which they certainly approximate. 
The cells thus separated, under suitable conditions, 
individually develop into new and independent 
plants. 

But when plant-cells unite together permanently, 
as they do in the higher forms, the organs of nutri- 
tion and reproduction are no longer identical or 
confined to the same cell ; on the contrary, some of 
the cells are specialized or set apart for nutrition, 
and others for reproduction. 

When plant-cells combine together, and a line or 
plane of cells is produced, they form what physiolo- 
gists call a tissue. It must be evident that such 
plants are more composite in their mode of growth. 
A tree, philosophically considered, is not an indi- 
vidual, as is commonly supposed, but a community 
of individuals. Every bud which develops on the 


branch is, in fact, a phyton, or new plant, and is 

capable of forming the germ of an independent ex- 

istence: it is but a repetition of the same process 

of growth, and of the plant itself, from which it dif- 
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fers only in having no free radical extremity, like 
the parent plant, developed in the soil. Now, when 
plant-cells combine into a simple or branching series 
of cells, their union with each other evidently cor- 
responds to the union of the phytons in the flower- 
ing plants, the growth of each cell being, as we have 
already shown, simply a repetition of the same pro- 
cess, or of the same plant-cell ; and, although each 
plant-cell in the series thus united together is capa- 
ble of propagating the species, which it actually 
does when they are separate from each other na- 
turally, yet, when they remain together, certain 
cells are specialized for propagation and others for 
nutrition. 

This is beautifully exemplified in the Mucar, or 
bread-mould (Fig. 1), which consists, as to the 





creeping part at its base, of long, thread-like and 
branching cells, the partitions of which have been 
wholly absorbed, so that they form continuous tubes, 
whilst its upright portion, or stem, is composed of a 
single row of cells, formed by the process of divi- 
sion already explained, the terminal cell containing 
the reproductive matter or spores. In Fig. 2, the 
Penicillum glaucum, another mould, we have a 
somewhat different arrangement of the reproductive 
cells, which, instead of being inclosed in a solitary 
terminal cell, are arranged side by side, forming a 
number of bead-like branches at the summit of the 
stem. These cells ultimately separate, and grow 
into new individuals. 

Let us pause for a few moments, and reflect on 
the simplicity and beauty of these admirable pro- 
ductions of nature. Think of the Liriodendron 
tulipifera, or tulip-tree, the pride of the American 
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forests. Its wide-spread and powerful roots, its tall 
and massive stem, its glorious and far-extended 
canopy of foliage and flowers; this is the result of 
centuries of assimilation from inorganic matter, of 
the evolution of countless myriads of cells. Now 
look at the little bread-mould, which nature con- 
structs from decaying organic matter in a few short 
hours. In this plant, we have the problem of vege- 
table nutrition and reproduction reduced to the last 
degree of simplicity: the whole process is seen in 
these interesting plants, as it were, in miniature, 
beneath the microscope. The basis, or foundation 
of the plant corresponding to the root, consists of a 
few interwoven tubular cells, the upright portion 
the analogue of the stem of a few cells strung end 
to end, and the terminal cell at its summit is the 
humble representative of the flowering or repro- 
ductive part of the plant, the most highly organized 
and striking portion of the fabric of all plants, and 








to which the vegetable creation owes all its splen- 
dor. 

Yet, after all, although nature has thus beautifully 
simplified the common laws of vegetable life for our 
instruction, how little do we in reality know about 
it! We do not know how the cells of the bread- 
mould originate, why they are developed in this 

; particular form, why they are so few in number, and 
; why the terminal cell should be specialized or set 
¢ apart for reproduction. Could we but answer these 
simple questions, we could explain the formation of 
vegetable out of mineral matter, and those mysteri- 
ous and sublime operations by which nature clothes 
the earth with this endless variety of vegetable 
form. But, although the acutest philosophers have 
directed their closest scrutiny to the problem of 
vegetable development, and particularly of cell- 
growth, a thick cloud still continues to rest over this 
+ department of physiological science. 








THE SCARF AND CROSS; OR, “THERE’S MAGIC IN THE WEB OF IT.” 


FROM THE FRENCH. 


BY ROSE ASHLEY 


CHAPTER I. 


Tue noble Chevalier Herman, of Meringer, loved 
the young and beautiful Matilda, of Malsbourg. 
He was fortunate in being also beloved by her. It 
was during the time of the Crusades, that great 
heroic era of Christianity, when Europe and Asia, 
the Christian and Mussulman federations, Rome 
and Bagdad, Christ and Mohammed, Pope and Ca- 
liph, had shown themselves under the walls of the 
city of David, to determine an old quarrel of five 
centuries ; and the two rival worlds equally collect- 
ed their subjects in the prosecution of a holy war. 
Roused by the ardent summons of a passionate 
friar, the people of Christian Europe started and 
awoke. Their souls were full of enthusiasm, and, 
in a moment, at the supposed voice of religion, her 
multitudes, seeking glory and adventure, covered 
the thousand pathways of France, England, and 
Germany, lance in hand, red cross on white tunic, 
and banner waving in the wind. Kingdoms were 
to be conquered; the oppressed to be rescued and 
sustained ; the holy sepulchre to be delivered; and, 
above all, that beautiful sun of Asia, that magnifi- 
cent country of the East, filled with marvels, and 
abounding in light and perfumes, was to be yielded 
up to Christian keeping. 

The noble Herman was among the rest to ery, 
“ Deus Vult !”—* It is the will of God.” He shared 
in the enthusiasm, had taken up the cross, and 
sworn at Notre Dame to accomplish the warlike pil- 


; grimage, now almost enjoined by the Church as a 
Christian duty, to the holy sepulchre. No wonder, 
then, if the young Matilda should be sad, sad as an 
autumnal evening ; if the tears were seen to stream 
from her blue eyes down her fair, soft cheeks; if 
} her eyes were now, from time to time, raised to- 
} wards Heaven in as much despondency as hope, as 
if there seeking the aid and protection which earth 
seemed only to deny. 

It was, in those days, an old and pious custom 
among those who loved, to make, at parting, certain 
mutual gifts, which should keep them in remem- 
brance : a glove, a scarf, a jewel, some toy or trifle, 

’ which, however valueless in itself, might possess a 
precious significance in the eyes of love. Not that 
those who truly love have any need of such remem- 
brance ; but that, by these visible symbols, the fond 
eyes keep always before them a token which pre- 
vents them from wandering, as certainly as the 
heart. Our lovers did not differ from the rest of the 
world. They, too, had little treasures to exchange, 

} upon which affection had set her name and seal, 

and from which sympathy could always gather suffi- 
cient provocation for her tears. The gift of our 

Crusader to his betrothed was a splendid missal, 

; exquisitely embellished and illuminated by one of 

$ the most skilful artists of the neighboring abbey. 

} In return, he received from her a scarf embroidered 

with a blue cross, which she cautioned him never to 
discard, as it possessed a nameless virtue. They 
then renewed the most tender assurances at parting, 
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swearing, as most lovers do on such occasions, 
eternal love; and, having for the last time embraced 
the sad and blushing fair one, the noble Herman 
took the road to Venice, that cherished daughter of 
the Adriatic Sea, from whence he embarked for the 
Holy Land. 

The seas sped his progress. He was soon landed 
on the shores profaned by the pagan; and very 
brief was the interval before the struggle followed 
between the iron-clad soldiery of Europe with the 
light-armed, but vigorous and elastic chivalry of the 
East. 

“Tt was a spectacle of surpassing beauty,” writes 


one who beheld it, “the first combat which followed ; 


between the opposing armies. In the distance, the 
morning sun is lighting up the blue mountains and 
the widely rolling sea. Before us, the plain is 


covered with the warlike thousands who are about ‘ 


to meet. There they rush careering on their steeds, 
their glittering equipage and armor multiplying and 
casting back, with sinister lights, the dazzling 
glances of the sun. Anon, there is a terrible rush, 
as of the waters of the raging sea—a noise, confused 
and undefinable, but which fills the heart with un- 
speakable apprehensions. Suddenly, the sound sub- 
sides. A silence follows quite as terrible as was the 
storm ; a silence like that of the same ocean, when 
the tempest has sunk into repose. Again the tumult 
rises, swells, grows as it proceeds, while dense clouds 
of dust envelop the contending armies, and almost 
shut from sight the soft beauties of the far blue 
sky above. Death, that child of darkness, that mo- 
ther of silence, is accomplishing her work. An- 
other, and a deeper silence ensues. Ata distance 
only is it broken, while at intervals burst forth the 
cries of triumph and exultation of those who stand 
among and above the slain. The pure winds of 
heaven once more break over the bosom of the earth. 
They sweep the dust from the field of conflict. The 
cloud disappears, and unveils the dead and dying. 
The survivors have sped in pursuit, leaving horror 
and blood behind them, with the loathsome jackal 
alone to prey upon the unconscious kinsman and 
the friend. Oh, surely, the field of battle is a most 
glorious spectacle !” 

But what beeame of our Herman, the betrothed 
of the fair Matilda, on that bloody field of Palestine, 
for which his eager soul had thirsted so long? 
Alas, the question! Sudden are the changes in the 
sky of March, but still more suddenly change our 
destinies. The noble Lord of Meringer has fallen 
into the hands of the infidels. His fate was a cruel 
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2 earried next to his bosom. 


rior, though tempered in the living waters of the 
Baraddi, which runs by Damascus, could not cut 
through the scarf of the fair Matilda ; that scarf of 
white with the blue cross, which our hero always 
“ There was magic in 
the web of it.” 

Become a prisoner, he was, with his unfortunate 


companions, degraded to the labors of the field. 





one. For six dreary hours he had fought, almost ; 


entirely unsupported, against a crowd of enemies ; 


> first moment of his arrival. 


at length a mighty stroke, breaking in pieces his ; 
» from the turret, sending her eyes afar, as if seeking 


armor, left him incapable of defence and of move- 
ment, beneath the feet of his horse. The stroke, 


however, supposed to be mortal, did but stun him ; 
a marvellous circumstance; not even shedding a } 


drop of his blood! 


The sword of the pagan war- 


é 


Our poor French captives were thus doomed to till 
the lands they had only come to reap, and were 
driven to the work with strokes, which not unfre- 
quently moistened the furrows with their blood. 
Herman bore his lot with the meek submission of a 
Christian. He neither complained of the labor, nor 
resented the blows and bonds of his tormentors. 
Their strokes, indeed, fell unharming upon the 
searf of Matilda. 

This was a miracle! The curious circumstance 
at length reached the ears of the youthful prince, 
into whose hands the noble Lord of Meringer had 
fallen. He was curious to behold the man of whom 
he had heard this matter, and Herman was accord- 
ingly brought before him, when he demanded to 
know the history of his magic scarf. The chevalier 
meekly told his story, saying frankly that the scarf 
had been given him by the damsel whom he loved, 
the virtuous and beautiful Matilda of Malsbourg, of 
whose continued chastity and truth, the captive de- 
clared the sanctity and whiteness of the scarf to be 
a sufficient evidence: of its power for his own pre- 
servation, the proofs were every day apparent. 


CHAPTER II 


Tue young prince, being rich and powerful, with 
an excitable imagination, and fond of the marvel- 
lous, was naturally a seeker after adventure: just 
such a person as we so frequently read of among 
the caliphs and viziers of the Thousand and One 
Nights. He was impressed by the description 
given of Matilda, and determined secretly to visit 
France, and to spare neither gold nor presents in 
the attempt to win the affections of the betrothed of 
our captive knight; and, by this means, to see if 
the scarf wouid lose its virtue and change its color. 
He was not slow in carrying his resolution into 
effect. With great secrecy and diligence, he passed 
into the Christian country. It was a cold, bleak 
evening in winter when he arrived at the foot of 
the tower where dwelt the young heiress of Mals- 
bourg. He was fortunate in beholding her the very 
Heedless of the cold 
and biting winds, she was even then leaning out 


to discern, amidst the whiteness of the snow which 
covered the vast plain before her, the black plume 
of her knight faintly glimmering in the distance ; 
striving to distinguish, amidst the noise of the wind, 
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the sound of a well-known bugle. The form of the 
visitor appeared before her, and, for a moment, in- 
spired her with a hope; which was, however, soon 
dissipated when the faithful warder, Dietrich, 
throwing open the gates of the castle, admitted our 
adventurous sultan. The sight of a stranger, whose 
features told her nothing but that they were bronzed 
by the intense sun of Asia, only filled her heart with 
new terrors and apprehensions, which the deep sigh 
which he uttered as he surveyed her person only 
tended to increase, She had everything to fear 
from a messenger coming fromthe East, in place 
of Herman; but the stranger only implored hos- 
pitality, and made no present revelations. His 


then he changed his notes, and the spirit of ‘his 
muse became that of the clarion, as he sang the 
hymn of combat and the joys of triumph. In a 
more tranquil mood, he told of love—love which 
baffles all sorrows, and heals every wound. He 
detailed, for the delight of the fierce, but curious 
and story-loving Syrians, the original legends of the 
West—harmonious echoes of a marvellous and poetic 
past. He described the lovely Emma, the royal 
Jiancée of a powerful monarch, who sacrificed a 
throne for a humble student—who encountered, on 
behalf of Eginhard, the fearful wrath of the great 
Emperor Charlemagne, her sire. This legend led 
to others. He told of a mysterious cavalier, who 





prayer was necessarily granted. The incl 
of the season was a sufficient plea to the heart of 
charity for the lonely wayfarer at such a bitter time. 

It is related in the legend of Dr. Faustus, that, 
one day, Mephistopheles tempted the fair Margaret 
with rich ornaments of pearls and diamonds. The 
poor child trembled, hesitated, and finally allowed 
herself to become his victim ; and this is the history 
of very many of the daughters of Eve. Our sultan 
resorted to a like influence to persuade the fair Ma- 
tilda. She beheld, in one night, at her feet, all the 
riches of the East. She heard her pagan suitor 
swear that her betrothed, the noble Herman, would 
forever drag the plough of the infidel unless she 
yielded to his entreaties. The sultan was beautiful 
as a fallen angel, and as eloquent as the Devil when 
he tempted the mother of mankind in the garden ; 
and yet—and yet he failed. The fair Matilda 
turned over the golden leaves of her missal, and re- 
mained faithful to her lover. When left to herself, 
she mourned over the cruel destiny under which 
Herman suffered in a heathen land, and prayed the 
Virgin to give her strength and means to deliver 
him from his enemies. 

Did the Virgin listen to her prayer? Did the 
maiden leave it to prayer alone? We shall see. 

Though swiftly roll the waves, yet still more 
swiftly pass our days. The infidel, hopeless of his 
arts, has returned to Syria with empty coffers. He 
has gained nothing by his adventure, and his gifts 
were all fruitless with the fair Matilda. Herman 
still labored with his companions at the plough, and 
his scarf still remained immaculate as the white 
wing of the cherubim. 

Soon after this time, there arrived at the court of 
our sultan an unknown singing-master. His pale 
face, long, fair heir, smooth chin, and blue eyes—in 
short, his whole appearance showed that he was 
from the West, from those cold and melancholy 
countries so often hid from the entreaties of the 
sun. 

The stranger sang, accompanying himself with 
the sounds of an ebony harp, inlaid with ivory, 
which he brought with him. His sweet strains cap- 
tivated the assembled crowd. He sang, in a pure 
and limpid voice, the joys of one’s native country ; 





d ded the green banks of the Rhine in a bark, 
which was drawn, with a chain of silver, by a swan 
of incomparable whiteness ; who rescued the lovely 
orphan from the tower where she was kept, and, 
having espoused her, disappeared as suddenly as he 
came, like some sad and sombre spectre, only from 
being vexed by an imprudent question. Then fol- 
lowed the story of Nothurga, that beautiful and 
pious maiden, who, being betrothed to a knight who 
perished in a distant land, fled into exile rather than 
forget her faith, and buried herselt in the remotest 
solitude. A white hind, which accompanied her to 
the desert, brought her daily, suspended about his 
neck in a basket, the nourishment which a faithful 
servant had procured. But when autumn arrived, 
and the last leaves and flowers had disappeared, the 
angels came with better nourishment, and trans- 
ferred her pure spirit to a more certain refuge in 
Heaven. Still, however, though she herself no 
longer appears among the perishing flowers, her 
pure and lovely body preserves, though under its 
covering of hoar-frost, the germ of life in the beau- 
tiful little blue flower, the daisy, which she loved, 
and sleeps sweetly shrouded in roses that never fail 
to bloom at the proper season above her grave, on 
the pleasant banks of the Neckar. 

With this plaintive romance, the minstrel ended 
his touching ballads, which declared the sufferings 
of the soul, and, with gracious symbols of hope, 
pointed to that celestial flower which alone defies 
the winds and the waves of life. The voice of the 
musician had varied with his song. It had become 
more thrilling than at first, while his eye grew more 
and more animated, his gestures more expressive ; 
inspiration seemed to open from his soul the sweet 
secret of a better future, and he seemed to tremble 
with very excess of happiness—even as the swallow, 
who, after having fatigued his wings in traversing 
a stormy sea, perceives, at sunset, once more in 
view the precious spot of earth where it finds a 
home—the murmuring fountain, the green plain, 
the fresh shade, and the dear maternal nest. 

It was like so much magic to the ears of the sul- 
tan and his court, the songs of the pale and light- 
haired stranger. Poetry is naturally grand and 
powerful under the starry sky of the orient. There, 
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music possesses a natural melody, particularly under 
the shade of the minarets of Antioch and Smyrna, 
at those seasons when the drooping earth is re- 
freshed by breezes from Libanus; when the birds 
bury themselves in the foliage from the piercing 
heats of noonday, and the locust chirps monotonous- 
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ly in the shade which he always loves; when the ; 


butterfly crouches above the moist places, or in the 
grass, and it is only the green lizard that turns up 
his emerald garments to the sun—there, to lie in 
the shade, with the soft, refreshing breeze stealing 
off to your embrace from the lonely mountain 
heights where they harbor, with the waters of the 
Ionian Sea gliding to your feet, then to hearken to 
the racenteur who delights you with equal poetry 
and music, is to realize the highest raptures of the 
day of Homer. 

The sultan was equally liberal and magnificent. 
He must reward the musician who had delighted 
him with songs of such refreshing sweetness, and 
tales of such foreign interest and beauty. Brocades 
of gold tissue were cast at his feet, collars of pre- 


cious stones were offered for his neck, harps of cedar 


wood, searfs of silk, dyed richly with the famous 
purple of the Tyrian, and other gifts, no less valu- 
able and precious, were offered for his acceptance 
by the grateful prince. We pass the mere bijoute- 
vie, the trifles which are simply beautiful and taste- 
ful, and mention, among these other gifts, the ran- 
som of fifty captives, the soul of a Jew, and the 
body of a beautiful Georgian captive—the one not 
dead, but living and beautiful, the other quite alive, 
and not wholly inaccessible, as we may conjecture, 
to a reasonable conversion. The young Frank 
musician rejected all these gifts, and demanded, as 
his recompense, only the privilege of rescuing one 
of the Christian captives from the labors of the 
Asian plough. His prayer was accorded him; and, 
conducted among the captives, his choice fell upon 
Herman, our knight of the white scarf and the cross 
of blue—that scarf which the scourge could never 
rend, which labor could not soil, which neither 
blood, nor toil, nor exposure to the pitiless storm, 
could impair or deprive of its first sweet purity and 
whiteness. 


CHAPTER III. 


Tue Lord of Meringer, thus rescued from his 
bonds, naturally wished to return immediately to 
his beloved Matilda. His liberator desiring also to 
return to France, they embarked together, and ar- 
rived safely at a place about two days’ journey from 
the chateau of Meringer. The travellers stopped at 
a hotel, and here the singing-master said to Her- 
man— 

“ Brother, at this place we separate. We now 
take different routes. I pray thee now, at parting, 


that thou give me, as a remembrance, a small piece 
40* 
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of the scarf of which the history is so wonderful, 
that I may be able, when I relate thy story, to have 
the proof in hand.” 

The knight gladly yielded to an entreaty so 
moderate. He anxiously desired some means to 
prove his gratitude to the generous pilgrim who had 
procured for him his freedom. He cut off a bit of 
his charmed scarf, accordingly, and gave it him, 
with thanks and blessings. Exchanging other 
proofs of a mutual esteem, and promising to see 
each other again, as opportunity offered, they sepa- 
rated with much and sincere feeling. 

Herman hastened to his betrothed. Once more 
he beheld the young heiress of Malsbourg. He 
finds her still beautiful as when he left her. Her 
smile still glows for him, and she is in all respects 
the,same dear and beautiful Matilda, Yet there is 
a difference. There is a something more proud in 
the movements of her form; her figure seems more 
graceful, while more erect. There is a slight shade 
of mystery in her actions. From time to time, her 
hands seem to seek for a dagger at her girdle, and 
her fingers pass more hurriedly than they were wout 
in former days over the chords of her harp. There 
was a darker shade in her complexion, as if she had 
felt the smiles of a warmer sun than that of Mals- 
bourg. There was surely no reason why Herman 
should not be happy; Matilda still beautiful, and 
still loving as of yore. But our knight was not 
happy. Fearful imaginings and suspicions filled 
his brain. They had told him, on his return, that 
a mystery hung about his betrothed. She, too, had 
For twelve months had she been 
She had gone 


been a wanderer. 
absent, and none knew whither. 
without a sign, and returned without an explana- 
tion. Our knight was miserable. His thoughts by 
day, his dreams by night, filled his soul with equal 
tortures. His peace was gone, his hopes vanished, 
all his sweet illusions were wrecked like the frail 
paper boat which the Hindoo maiden sends down 
the Ganges. Evil purposes fill his soul, and a sense 
of wrong makes him dream only of revenge, that 
banquet of supremest passion, which some one 
fables is worthy of the gods. In his gloom, Matilda 
forgets to smile. She knows not what to do or say; 
but she has hopes—hope, indeed, would seem na- 
tural to the fair, pure damsel, whose scarf and cross 
no weapon had been able to destroy. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Srrvatep at the summit of a high mountain, the 
chateau of Meringer resembles, at a distance, some 
gigantic patriarch watching over the flock which 
lies scattered at his feet. It was night, and num- 
berless sparkling lights scintillated fantastically 
through the divided panes of the high windows, 
which were distinguished by that peculiar shape 
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which, in architecture, is termed ogee, or ogive. A 
burst of sonorous instruments, with powerful and 
harmonious voices, mingled with the great murmurs 
of the torrent which descends into the valley. The 
Count of Meringer had prepared a feast. One so 
magnificent had never been witnessed in the old 
ehiteau. Here he had assembled his friends and 
connections. Noble lords and stately dames ga- 
thered from the contiguous country. Matilda, too, 
was present. She came, at the urgent entreaties of 
her lover, filled with a secret presentiment of happi- 
ness reassured and made secure. She was magnifi- 
cently attired; and, in the midst of the youthful 
company, with such finished and perfect features, 
with looks so equally chaste and sweet, and a smile 
80 pure and pleading, one felt that she was lovely 
and without a model. Yet there were some to com- 
pare her to Diana in the midst of her nymphs, who, 
even while sporting in the simple pleasures of the 
fields and forests, kept ever in remembrance the 
precious beauties of her young Endymion. 

The féte went on without interruption to its plea- 
sures until nearly at the close, when the noble Count 
of Meringer, who, during the evening, had cast 
many a mournful and pitying look upon his be- 
trothed, now rose and addressed the company. With 
his glass filled with the rich wine of Hungary, and 
pursuing his purpose only with the desperate air of 
one who leaps to a performance at which he revolts, 
since he feels that he cannot deliberately pursue it, 
he drank to the mutual release of himself and be- 
trothed ; alleging, as his reason for this decision, 
that she had been faithless to her vows. 

Terribly fell the blow upon the young, fond heart 
of the poor innocent. The tears gushed from her 
eyes; but checking, with a sign, the ardent kins- 
men who were prepared to rush upon her slanderer, 
she slowly, and with the most dignified meekness, 
silently left the scene in which she could not con- 
ceal her sorrows. Great was the confusion which 
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“ These are the gifts of Art, and Art thrives most 
Where Commerce has enriched the busy coast; 
He catches all improvements in his flight, 
Spreads foreign wonders in his country’s sight, 
Imports what others have invented well, 

And stirs his own to match them, or excel.” 


“Wuar beautiful, smooth, shining stuff your 
pelisse is made of, mother,” said Emma Lord ; 
“how can people spin such fine threads?” 

Mrs. Lord was the right sort of woman for a good 
mother: she had warm feelings, quick apprehen- 
sion, and self-control, which tempered the ardent 
expression till her character seemed only remark- 
able for the energy and precision with which she 
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followed. The guests were confounded. Words of 
doubt, dispute, and anger were heard on every side, 
and the noble Count of Meringer himself, now that 
Matilda had disappeared, was shocked and humbled 
at the offence of which he had been guilty. 

Suddenly, and while the confusion in the hall was 
at its highest, the doors unfolded, and a stranger 
showed himself in the habit of a pilgrim. He was 
known to but one in the assembly, and that one was 
Herman. The new-comer was the famous singing- 
master, whose charming powers had won our baron 
from the thrall of the Saracen. He came forward, 
holding in his grasp the fragment of that precious 
white scarf, which, in the hour of his gratitude, our 
knight had given him. Scarcely had the Lord of 
Meringer welcomed him, and made his acknowledg- 
ments, than he became conscious of other features 
in those of the singing-master than he had before 
discovered. A gradual change was in progress, at 
the same moment, in the face of the stranger and in 
the heart of Herman. Surely it was Matilda of 
Malsbourg that stood before him, in the habit of the 
pilgrim. These are her eyes only, this her mouth, 
and these the features of life and beauty, the tout- 
ensemble of which made the whole perfect divinity 
which his soul had ever found in woman. The eye 
of the spectators was quite as quick in the discovery 
as his own. How had he been blind solong! He 
sank at her feet a penitent, reproaching himself, and 
entreating her in terms of the deepest self-reproach 
and contrition. 

Do you ask if so rash an offender was admitted to 
pardon? Can you wonder that she took him to her 
mercy, she who was so full of grace? If her heart, 
which had so much love and constancy, so much 
chastity and purity, had pity also in as great degree ? 
She raised him from her feet to her arms, with one 
of those sweet sighs which, from the heart of merey, 
always informs us of the excellence of a world at 
once more happy and more pure than ours. 


SATIN PELISSE. 


HALE. 


executed her plans of practical usefulness. Calm 
good sense was named as the prevailing attribute of 
her mind; yet she was, originally, very imaginative. 
But she had reasoned and read, and formed a stand- 
ard of opinion and conduct which did not vary with 
every breeze of fashion. In particular, she had re- 
flected much on the education of her family, and 
she knew that the most favorable moment to con- 
vey instruction to the mind of a child occurred only 
when the information was voluntarily sought. She 
never put off the inquiries of her children till she 
was at perfect leisure to attend to their questions. 
To be sure, she could not always enter into expla- 
nations; but she gave a few facts, or hints, or direc- 
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tions where the information sought might be ob- 
tained, And she always spoke in a kind, soft tone. 

Now, Mrs. Lord had just returned from a walk, 
to call on a poor girl who was in want of work to 
earn bread for her suffering brothers and sisters, 
and her sick mother. Her thoughts were engrossed 
by the distress she had witnessed, and the ardent 
desire to find some effectual methods of relieving it, 
when the question of Emma recalled her heart to 
its favorite employment, the instruction of her own 
little family. And, as if glad of an opportunity to 
escape from the sad ideas which had been pressing 
on her spirits, she went on with more than her usual 
animation to detail the progress of the silk manu- 
facture, in a manner intelligible to the comprehen- 
sion of her child, showed her drawings of the worm, 
and the mulberry-tree—telling her where they were 
raised, and what numbers of persons, especially 
women and children, were employed in the care of 
the worms. 

It must not be supposed that Mrs. Lord gave a 
connected and methodical view of the subject; she 
was often interrupted by the eager inquiries of 
her little girl, who wanted more to know the action 
of the drama than the particular qualities of the 
actors, or the process by which their respective parts 
were to be performed. 

At length the curiosity of Emma seemed satisfied, 
and, leaning her bright cheek on the arm of the 
sofa, she sat for many minutes silent, and seemingly 
absorbed in thought. Mrs. Lord insensibly returned 
to her meditations on the sorrows and hardships of 
the destitute, of those who have known better days, 
and her heart was filled with an earnest desire to 
help them, and a deep and powerful emotion shook 
her frame, filling her eyes with tears that gushed 
forth unawares, as the idea flashed upon her mind 
with the vividness of lightning on the dark cloud, 
that she should realize her hope. Is not this the 
revelation that is made to pure and earnest faith ? 
and warm and active benevolence has an assurance 
that God accepts the intention to do good, and will 
in his own way accomplish it. 

“ My dear mother,” said Emma, shaking back her 
curls, “why do we not raise silk-worms here in 
America? I am sure we have land cnough for mul- 
berry-trees—and I know John will set out some 
trees, and Susan and I will take care of the worms; 
and mother, you say a great many people earn 
enough to buy all their food and clothes by selling 
the silk they reel off the cocoons—why co you not 
tell Mrs. Branley to raise silk-worms, and then she 
can buy shoes for her children to go to the Sunday- 
school ?” 


Mrs. Lord started from her chair; the words of 
the child opened before her a prospect of usefulness, 
and the certainty of success; the surety that her 
prayer was heard. She did not hesitate, or count 
perhaps all the obstacles before her, but that very 
day took measures to commence the rearing of silk- 








worms. I cannot detail all that she said, nor half 
she enjoyed when, after six years of constant exer- 
tion, she saw her labors successful. In twelve years 
from the time when she began the rearing of silk- 
worms, she was left a widow, and found her hus- 
band’s estate claimed by his creditors. Like too 
many of our merchants, he had enjoyed more than 
he owned, and his widow and children had nothing 
but their own skill to depend on for support. 

Mrs. Lord did not shrink under this reverse. 
She had enjoyed good at the hand of God, and she 
knew her husband had striven to provide a compe- 
tency for his family; but time and chance had de- 
serted him at the very moment when his expectation 
seemed about to be realized. She did not despair, 
or complain, only for a short time, when the thought 
that she must be deprived of the privilege of assist- 
ing others; that all her gains from the silk manufac- 
ture, which she had always appropriated to chari- 
ties, would now be needed in her own family; she 
had no other resource; in short, that for self only 
she must strive—she felt humbled, almost degraded 
by her own wants, and the narrow views and feelings 
she feared they would excite and nourish. But she 
had sown the good seed. A number of those whom 
she had formerly assisted, encouraged by her kind- 
ness and example, could support themselves; they 
were, in some instances, able to return her good 
offices. And her dear Emma, then a young lady 
beautiful and intelligent, at oncs applied herself to 
that occupation her suggestions had induced her 
mother to undertake, They have prospered beyond 
measure. The profits of their silk establishment 
supports them in competence, and they have still 
the luxury of indulging in benevolence. 

“ What should I have done? how should I have 
supported and educated my daughters, had I not 
obeyed the impulse which my Emma’s prattle first 
awakened?” Mrs. Lord frequently says; sometimes 
adding emphatically, “we may learn wisdom of lit- 
tle children.” Emma was lately married to a very 
excellent man, a merchant of Philadelphia; she 
will make an excellent wife, industrious and reason- 
able, as well as lovely and accomplished. 

Mrs. Lord, and her three younger daughters are 
still busy with the cocoons, and are anticipating the 
pleasure of obtaining the sixty dollars, offered as the 
premium for the “ greatest quantity of sewing-silk 
of the best quality” which shall be produced by one 
family. 

Besides their own prosperity, Mrs. Lord has the 
sweet and proud satisfaction of knowing her exam- 
ple will have a beneficial effect on the manufactures 
and prosperity of her country. Who that reflects 
can be indifferent to the introduction of an art 
which will afford an easy, profitable, and healthy 
employment for our women and children, and that 
without any sacrifice of the domestic ties? 

The following facts are selected from the “ Silk- 
Culturist,” a work published quarterly in New York, 
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to which we refer our gay readers, who feel any 
wish to know the beginnings of that process by 
which their elegant attire was fabricated. And 
should our ladies engage in the experiment, just*to 
see and learn the manners in which the worms 
grow and spin, they may dignify their employment 
by quoting royal, queenly examples. There is no 
sort of employment necessary to our support and 
human improvement but is respectable when hon- 
estly followed ; but there is a choice in the labors 
necessity imposes, and I think school-keeping and 
eultivating silk, of all others, most eligible and 
agreeable to intelligent and delicate young women. 
None of our people are exempted from the chances 
of being liable to need exertion, and no one should 
neglect to prepare for the adverse day. 

It is incumbent on all rich parents to teach their 
children some useful occupation, and young ladies 
should not deem their education complete till they 
know something by which they might at least sup- 
port themselves. Now, having told my story, and 
moralized as is my wont, I proceed to the extracts 
which it will be very necessary to read in order to 
understand. The drift of a novel may be guessed 
at by its title, or the name of its author—but the 
writer that would teach rational and useful arts de- 
serves a more attentive perusal. 

“ We place in view a sketch of the national and 
individual advantages which are contemplated and 
aimed at by the introduction of the culture of silk; 
these being well judged and estimated, it is cer- 
tainly to be expected that a proper sense of patriot- 
ism, of personal interest, and of the instruction 
necessary, must at last surmount every difficulty. 


“1, The article of silk added to the other pursuits 
of agriculture, the more enhances the value of land, 
that, by it, such parcels as are poor and waste can 
be profitably employed. 

“2. Said produce or staple of standard value, ac- 
cording to its quality, is always exchangeable in 
commerce in all its several conditions, as it is nei- 
ther perishable nor corruptible. 

“3. It is a material for the manufacture of all 
kinds of filature, for raw silk, of machinery for 
weaving warping, for building a variety of looms, 
bringing into use every process of dyeing, &c., which 
business being divided and subdivided, affords nu- 
merous branches of mechanical industry, by which 
immense populations in Europe are now prosperous- 
ly supported, 

“4, Nurseries of silk-worms create also various 
branches of business among the poorer classes; the 
making of hurdles, frames, baskets, &c., gathering 
mulberry leaves and brushwood, detaching and 
cleaning cocoons, and many other sorts of employ- 
ments incident on the management and completion 
of the culture, as if every individual of the poorest 
community could not fail reaping from it some ad- 
vantage and benefit. 

“This is certainly not an exaggerated exposition, 
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and it would be a very easy task to embellish it, 
especially by representing its diffusion throughout 
a rational, industrious, and well-governed commu- 
nity ; and instead of being superfluous, the smallest 
item advanced, each detail would be a delineation 
of innumerable sources of the prosperity of a large 
and powerful commonwealth; yet some inquiry 
might be urged respecting the specific benefit that 
could be depended upon as arising to each farmer’s 
family from the culture of silk? To answer which, 
we should not separate the cares of a mulberry 
plantation from those of a silk nursery. A clear- 
headed industry can well unite both, and a farmer 
should be contented to supply his neighbors with a 
crop of mulberry leaves, when he could not use the 
whole of it himself: the same would not be useless if 
not called for, as it isan excellent fodder for cattle, or 
even a proper substance for rich manure. We may 
further show in succeeding pages, how an ordinary 
orchard planted with one hundred grown standard 
trees, on two acres of ground, can produce ten 
thousand pounds of foliage, the value of which 
would be equal to one hundred dollars; that, much 
less than that quantity is convertible into six hun- 
dred pounds of cocoons, worth at least three hundred 
dollars, which would engage the cares of his family 
no longer than forty days. However loosely those 
estimates are actually drawn, we aver that they 
will not vary much from our future tables, with 
other profitable matters which we cannot at present 
review. Suffice it to say, that the silk culture needs 
not many arguments to show its importance to the 
farmer; to realize which, it will now clearly be 
understood that there is no obstacle nor difficulty 
impending, unless it be the insufficiency or want of 
mulberry-trees, the propagation of which should be 
strenuously attended to.” 

“ And in the next place, what is the result when 
the mulberry-tree is thus multiplied by public au- 
thority; or provided to every township at a small 
advance ; or set out on commons and in plantations 
on certain liberal conditions?—Why, that there 
would scarcely be a family but might, for the sake 
of amusement, or for profit to be divided between 
the workers, or for pride in an agricultural pursuit, 
connected with a novel process of animal economy, 
patriotically enlist in the forty days’ experiment, 
with the flattering prospect that the most successful 
would have the honor of bearing the palm from the 
neighborhood in the production of this valuable 
premium granted by Providence to human industry. 

“ We venture the assertion, and challenge refuta- 
tion from experiment, that if each farmer in the 
county would devote a small portion of his farm to 
the growth of the mulberry, and allow his daughters 
to cultivate the silk-worm, in four years there 
would be a net profit to the county of $40,000, and 
in twenty years of $400,000, and without lessening 
at all the amount of agricultural productions at pre- 
sent raised.” 
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POETRY. 


TO DORA.—THE POWER OF LOVE. 


Ort have I mocked the mystery of Love 

As some fond fable of romantic minds, 

A sickly dream, a hypochondriac type 

Of girlish sensibility. I laughed 

At the delusion, and defied its power. 

I boasted, in the pride of moral strength, 
That passion so enslaving ne’er could sway 
A heart like mine, used to command the storms 
Which wayward nature fosters, and to bend 
Its stubborn longings to the rule of calm, 
Unfettered reason. 


Shall a mind 
Filled with ambition’s loftiest breathings, sink 
Its mighty aspirations, and forget 
The brightest visions of a beck’ning fame, 
The triumphs of ascendant intellect, 
Which hope is whisp’ring in the greedy ear; 
Forego the glory of a laurelled name, 
The homage of a world—and tamely sue 
For the poor, paltry boon of beauty’s smile, 
The favor of a girl, a tender glance, 
Perchance a faithless kiss, believed a pledge 
Of true affection, but, in truth, a seal 
Of youthful folly? 


Shall we bind 
The free, untrammelled spirit, wont to soar 
Through all the realms of thought with eagle flight, 
Culling from fancy’s garden each bright flower, 
And drinking draughts of joy from every fount 
Of science, whether ’mid the starry host, 
Borne high on airy pinions, it may scan 
The wonders of creative energy, 
Or, with an humbler flight, survey the scene 
Of earthly bustle, gathering from them all 
Food for reflection and improving thought? 
Shall we enchain a spirit such as this? 
With Cupid’s slavish fetters bind it down 
To worship at some pretty damsel’s feet, 
And say, the “ world’s well lost for love?” 


"Twas thus 
I railed of love, disdained its very name. 
Beauty to me was but a painted snare, 
A gilded evil, which I wisely scorned ; 
And the deep passion of the lover’s soul 
A poet's fiction, which couid only move 
A smile of pity, or contemptuous sneer, 
For the deluded youth whose insane heart 
Could pine for such a shadow. I looked down 
With high contempt upon the suitor train, 
Asa nerveless, doting, mindless race 
Of passion’s slaves. 


But when I met thee, Dora, 
Radiant as the seraph’s loveliness, thy brow 
Stamped on its spotless page with truth’s own seal, 
Thy bright eye kindling with the soul’s warm fire 
Of genius and pure sensibility, 
And every feature beaming with the light 
Of peerless beauty and ascendant mind— 
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The walls which years of cold misanthropy 
Had built around my heart were broken down. 
The magic of a glance, and the soft strain 

Of angel music which those lips distilled, 

Fell like a charm on my bewildered soul, 

And all my senses, in Elysian dreams 

Of joy enwrapped, did reel with ecstasy. 

I felt the chain, as link by link ’twas forged, 
And gloried in the bondage which it brought. 
Meekly I kissed the sceptre, and rejoiced 

To own myself no longer proudly free— 

A slave of charms which angel hosts might wear, 
Nor blush toown. Subdued, I bow to thee 


In homage of such excellence. NEB 


TO THE MOCKING-BIRD. 
BY N. B. MOORE. 


How cheerless and gloomy the slow rolling year, 
In the spot I inhabit, if thou wert not here, 
My lone steps to brighten, my sad heart to cheer, 
On the Isle of Orleans. 


I gaze o’er the landscape, but nothing can spy 

To arouse past emotions that long buried lie : 

Naught resembles what once used to gladden my eye 
In the Puritan land. 


But thou hast a talisman, bird of the bower, 

Unconscious thyself of its bliss-giving power, 

To chase from my heart the dark clouds of that hour 
On the Isle of Orleans. 


"Tis thy magical note that transports me away 
To the land of my birth, of my childhood, youth, ay, 
And my manhood, just tasting the dawn of its day 

In the Puritan land. 


Polyphonous songster, now hid on the spray, 
I would almost be sworn, if I knew not thy lay, 
That blue-bird, wren, black-bird, thrush, robin, and jay, 
Sparrow, woodpecker, swallow, hold concert today 
On the Isle of Orleans. 


The blue-bird’s soft carol, how oft has my ear 
Drank its sweetness in boyhood, when bounding in glee 
O’er the pastures in spring-time, all happy and free, 

In the Puritan land 


The trill of the black-bird, how quick it restores 
Rocks, mountains, lakes, rivers, Atlantic’s stern shores, 
To the vision of him who their absence deplores 

On the Isle of Orleans! 


The lays of the robin, though poured from thy throat, 

Sweet forger of song, seem at least his own note, 

For they bring in each cadence sweet scenes far remote 
In the Puritan land. 


Come, oh, come, then, sweet warbler, resume on the spray 
Thy marvellous power; thy magical lay 
Can alone from my heart chase its glooms far away : 
Oh, sing! for I fain would be happy to-day 
On the Isle of Orleans. 
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DEEDS OF LOVE. 
“ To enrich, and be thereby the richer.” 
BY BLANCHE BENNAIRDE. 


THE sunbeams pour their floods of light upon 
The frozen ground, and thaw the ice and snow, 
Which melt into the earth, and thus keep life 
Within the root of tender plant and tree, 
While Nature takes her annual repose 
In stern old Winter’s arms. Then comes young Spring 
To waken up the buds, and bid them bloom 
Again in beauty. Soon are seen the fruits 
Of Summer, and her thousand beauties; while 
From every grove and tree are heard sweet songs 
Of praise, that thrill the heart of man with joy, 
And bid him join in chorus. Autumn then 
Appears, with golden fruits abundant, which 
Are poured into the lap of Nature to 
Repay the sunshine and the shower, and man’s 
Kind nurturing care. 

And thus it is with things 
Pertaining to the human heart. The more 
We give its treasures shall we be thereby 
Enriched, and reap abundant store of true 
And lasting good. 

A kind word gently spoken 

To the sad soul when bowed to earth with grief, 
Or deeds of charity unto the poor, 
Will oft impart an untold pleasure to 
The giver, which is sweeter far than all 
That wealth can purchase with its coronets 
And sparkling diamonds, and which lives 
Throughout all time. 

The gold may perish; but 
The good deed never. 

The oppressed will not 
Forget their benefactor, who has raised 
For them his voice, and sought to bless them; nor 
Will Heaven forget. The orphan, too, who sighs 
With sadness, will rejoice when love comes near, 
And sweetly sing its praise: while she who weeps 
In sorrow—the lone widow, who doth toil 
Till midnight for a scanty pittance—vwill, 
Upon her bended knees, thank Heaven, who heard 
Her cry and sent relief. And will not He, 
Who is all love, reward benevolence 
And mercy, when His eye is over all 
For good, and sleepeth not? Yea, verily; 
The smiles of Heaven will ever rest upon 
The form of Mercy, nor will deeds of love 
Pass unrewarded. 

Then pursue with zeal 

Thy course, thou who dost visit poverty 
And lend relief; or sittest near the sick 
To pour the light of blessed truth into 
The sinking soul, bidding it look beyond 
Death’s dark abode to an immortal life 
In happiness celestial. 

Words but fail 
To show the worth of charity, or paint, 
In truthful colors, her celestial form. 
“ More blessed *tis to give than to receive,” 
Said the divine and holy Teacher, who 
Spent all his days in doing good, and we 
May learn of Him. The suffering will rejoice 
When gentle love comes nigh to wipe away 
The falling tear; and those who minister 
To others’ happiness reap rich reward 
Thereby, and lay up countless store of wealth. 
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TO CAROLINE. 
BY ANN SWEET. 


Come to me, love, at the moonlit hour, 

When the fresh green leaf and smiling flower 
So tranquilly sleep in the silvery rays— 

Oh, come, and we ’I talk of other days! 


I will tell thee then how this heart of mine 
Still lovingly turns to that blessed time, 


Ere the cares and the fever of life came on, 
And our hopes and our loves were ever one. 


I will fasten a link in the riven chain, 
And the severed wreath it may bind again, 
To backward gaze, through a mist of tears, 
On the faded joys of departed years. 


We will go down the lane where the elm-trees are, 
By the dear old well that bubbles there: 

Sister of mine, have ye quite forgot 

How we loved in childhood that darling spot? 


And, further on, you remember, too, 

A place where the daisies and strawberries grew? 
Where the brown-bird floated from flower to flower, 
And the nightingale sang at the twilight hour? 


*Twas a beautiful spot when the sun grew low, 
And bathed the whole scene in a brilliant glow, 
While our favorite maple, so grand and bold, 
He covered and decked with a crown of gold! 


We will wander here in the moonlight sheen, 

And I'll twine thee a wreath of the bright meadow-queen 
We will almost think, in the calm, still even, 

That the dream of your youth is yet unriven. 


Ye will fancy ye see, in that vision fair, 

The dear old vine-covered homestead there, 

With its neat little parlor all cushioned in shade, 
And tea-table spread with its cloth ready laid. 


I love to think of that sunny time, 

And forget that another home is thine ; 

That another roof-tree ye deem more fair, 

And your household gods ye have gathered there. 


Then come to me, love, at the moonlit hour, 
For it hath a calm and subduing power ; 
*Twill ease the heart of its heavy pain, 

And fasten a link in the riven chain. 


—_—_—- 


SONNET.—CITIES OF THE PLAIN. 
BY WM. ALEXANDER. 


Siow sinks behind the fated cities’ hills 
The sacred light, they ne’er should see again, 
Which shone so oft in beauty o’er the plain, 

Well watered by so many gushing rills. 

High overhead his vengeful vial rears 
The dread Death-angel of the wrathful Lord, 
To give vile revellers their due award, 

As onward the bold fire-flood now careers. 

Down topple the altars, temples of their God, 
That, erewhile, so magnificent had stood. 
“Ten are not found,” whom Heaven could deem af good; 

All traces, then, where reckless sinners trod, 
Death-bearing billows have fore’er effaced. 
O’erwhelming cities “ Shaddai had laid waste.” 
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BY EDITH BRYANT. Q 


And, in the deep stillness of the night, Clirchen prayea 
for Egmont, and because prayer would not save him, { 
she died with him. ; 


*Twas borne on the wings of Night, 
A strange wild tone, and low ‘ 
As the voice of a pleading seraph, 
In its depths of anguished woe. 


It came as the last eweet tone 

From the strings of a broken lute— 
Or a heart torn from its home, 

In agony deep and mute. 


It came as the last faint sigh 
Of a worn-out heart at rest— 
As the music, deep and wild, 
From breaking harp-strings pressed. 


It came as the prayer of the captive, } 
In supplication wild, ‘ 
When Hope is fast departing 
From Misery’s worn child. 


As the deep and anguished utterance 
Of the strong man’s agony, 

When the passions within him are wild— 
And all are at enmity: 


As the heart which hath lost its mate, 
When its kindred spirit ’s gone, 
Bows low beneath the weight, 
Like a broken reed in the storm : 


So Clirchen’s prayer arose 

On the stillness of the night, 
As the last breaking throes 

Of a strong heart in its might. 


CONSUMPTION’S WORK. 
BY HELEN HAMILTON. 


Tuer tell me, oh! my gentle one, 
That thou art dying, dying— 

That human skill can naught avail 
To check thy life’s swift flying: 

They say thou mayest hear, perchance, 
Stern Winter's tempests rave— 

But the early blossoms of the spring 
Will bloom upon thy grave. 


I brush away the burning tears 
That dim my aching sight, 

To gaze once more upon thy face, 
So beautiful—so bright: 

The rose has lent its fairest tints 
To give thy cheek its dyes, 

And the brightness of the diamond 
Gleams in thine azure eyes. 


But the rose’s hue upon thy cheek 
Is like the buds that bloom, 

In sad and gentle loveliness, 
O’er some lone woodland tomb: 

And oh! it seems when I behold 
The brightness of thine eyes, 

As if they 'd won the stars’ soft light 
By gazing on the skies. 


I scarce can deem that thou wilt die, 
Thou art so young, so fair; 

But oh! thy very beauty bids 
My yearning heart despair: 

No hope! no hope! I dare not dream 
Thou wilt be spared to bless 

My heart and home a little while, 
With thy seraph loveliness. 


Beloved, farewell! Words cannot speak 
The anguish of my heart, 

For when thy gentle soul has fled, 
My joys in life depart : 

And then my only hope will be 
That when life’s span is o’er, 

In thy fair heaven-home we ’ll meet, 
We'll meet—to part no more. 


THE WEDDING RING. 
BY BEATA. 


Swert! hearken, while I tell the story 
Of a quaint old wedding ring; 

It seemed to me a world of glory 
Circled round the hallowed thing. 


Buried beneath the sod ’twas found, 
Glittering, as in some casket rare : 
How came it thus beneath the ground. 

Unless a grave had once been there ’ 


“ Dear heart of mine, my love is thine.” 
Was lettered on the inner side ; 

And fond eyes once did sweetly shine 
Above those words, in joyous pride. 


It seemed quite ancient, and would make 
Of modern rings some two or more: 

Would that I knew for whose dear sake 
Was framed the motto which it bore! 


Was it a young and tender wife 

That, sorrowing, met her early doom? 
Did he who lived but in her life 

Choose in that quiet spot her tomb— 


And locks of beauty, looks of love, 
Shut sadly in the darksome earth, 

And in life’s pathway once more move, 
Though life for him was nothing worth? 


Or did he wander far away, 

And die at last in some strange land, 
Nor see again where Lucy lay, 

With his memento on her hand? 


This relic mute our thoughts may wake, 
But cannot breathe one secret past ; 
But this unto my soul I take, 
That love beyond the grave shall last : 


That those who in their sunny youth 
Together have the battle fought, 

And walked in holiness and truth, 
Together find the crown they sought. 


Then, dearest! smile away thy tears ; 
“Dear love of mine, my heart is thine!” 
Let us so live that no dark fears 
Shall cloud thy happiness or mine. 
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MADELINE. 
BY 8. D. ANDERSON. 


Tuy home was by the singing stream, 
On which all golden shadows gleam, 
Like sun and shade upon a dream, 
When first I saw thee, Madeline: 
No dove was purer, none so pure, 
And love’s rich font was deep and sure 
Within a faith that must endure 
Till life shall leave thee, Madeline. 


Thou art a child of nature’s choice, 
It speaks within thy winning voice 
In tones that make the heart rejoice, 

When listening to thee, Madeline: 
A simple, modest, guileless one, 


Whose heart, like flowers beneath the sun, 


LBreathes out its richest gifts upon 
The world’s rude pathway, Madeline. 


There is no form of wretchedness, 
No care for Love to watch and bless 
With its own rays of tenderness, 

So pure and peaceful, Madeline, 
But finds thee near with word and deed, 
A friend amid the bitterest need, 
To pour upon the hearts that bleed 

A tide of comfort, Madeline. 


A soul all quick to sympathize, 
A nature truthful to those ties 
That raise our wishes to the skies, 
Are thine to fulness, Madeline— 
Too high for nothing that may bring 
Peace in the shadow of its wing— 
Something to which the poor can cling, 
And find a shelter, Madeline. 


A creature reaching to the stars, 
Yet stooping to remove the bars 
Of iron want, against which jars 

The world’s high-souled, Madeline— 
Those beacon lights that shine along 
Life’s ocean-way, with beams as strong 


As truth, when armed against the wrong, 


Sheds from her altars, Madeline. 


No duty but can bring to thee, 
From thy full stores of purity, 
A truthfulness and energy 

As deep and lasting, Madeline, 
As only those can feel and know 
Who, like to thee, live in the glow 
That love and charity bestow 

On the true-hearted, Madeline. 


Thou hast no taint of worldliness, 
That downwards on high spirits press, 
And crush the flowers of gentleness 

Ere in their budding, Madeline; 
That shut the heart in chill and drear 
With clouds of doubtfulness and fear, 
And turn to ice each gushing tear 

For erring nature, Madeline. 


A host of gentle memories, 

Of deep forgivingness arise 

Within the beaming of thine eyes, * 
That well with kindness, Madeline, 
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Outgiving all of love and truth, 

Of modest prudency and ruth 

That hope could fashion for a youth 
Sunful of promise, Madeline. 


From out the fountain of thy heart, 
With impulse wild as archer’s dart, 
The streams of tenderness outstart 

So bright and starlike, Madeline ; 
Upbearing on their mountain tide 
Those whom the world has scourged and tric! 
And deeply have their garments dyed 

In bitter waters, Madeline. 


But still thou canst, amid the wrong, 

Hear murmurs of that spirit-song 

With which that earnest-hearted throng 
Claim kindred with thee, Madeline; 

Can see their footprints on the shore, 

Untouched amid the breakers’ roar, 

Firm as the souls who’ve gone before, 
And pure as thine is, Madeline. 


THE PEASANT’S SONG. 
BY ANNIE. 


My cottage home! Oh, I would not dwell 
In the crowded city for wealth untold. 
Mine is a spot where the bright waves swell, 
In the warm clear sunshine, like floods of gold 
The lofty trees in the free winds blow, 
And the birds sing gayly as on they pass; 
And sweet wild flowers like jewels grow 
Down in the dewy grass. 


The rose and jessamine climb the walls, 
And in at the open casements peep; 
The dry gray moss from the low roof falls, 
O’er it a willow’s long branches sweep. 
In the wintry nights, when the winds rush by 
Like the strong deep tones of an organ vast, 
They float with a melody clear and high 
Out on the ringing blast. 


I have a bower in a shady place, 
Where the birds are singing the livelong day; 
There the violet springs in its modest grace, 
And the merry leaves with the sunbeams play: 
From the trees above me the vines droop down 
To the mossy carpet beneath my feet. 
I would not envy a monarch’s crown 
Here on my woodland seat. 


The woods around me, the dim old woods, 
And a river rolling its bright waves past— 
I could dwell in these eloquent solitudes 
Till the heart which loves them has throbbed its lart. 
Ye who are yoked to Pleasure’s car, 
And pour your idol-worship there, 
Know there is happiness purer far 
Out in the open air. 


The flowers call from each fragrant bell, 
And the tree-tops beckon and point on high: 
Oh, come where freedom and gladness dwell— 
Come to us under the broad blue sky, 
And read and ponder each mystic line 
In Natare’s book that is open laid; 
Come, worship God in the glorious shrine 
Which His own hands have made. 
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a n Unless, thou venturous boy, like thine, 
GENIUS. § His Father’s hand of love 
Send succor from the arch of heaven, 


[Suggested by an incident which transpired at the Natural 
And take his child above. 


Bridge, in Virginia, as related by Mr. Elihu Burritt.) ‘ 
BY MRS. M. A. BIGELOW. 


"Twas mid-day o’er that mighty arch | THE CANARY BIRD’S SONG TO ITS 


Which Nature’s hand hath framed, , MISTRESS 
And far beneath the Cedar Creek 
Then in the sunlight flamed. § BY JESSIE LEE. 


On! lady, bright as the silver light 
Morn weaves, with rosy fingers, 
Far upon high, in the azure sky, 
Where the dusky shadow lingers : 
Oh! list to me as I sing to thee 
My tale of love and emotion, 
And let me go where the waters flow, 
To my isle in the distant ocean. 


In the rough channel there below, é 
Three rosy children stood ; 

Uncovered was each thoughtful brow 
Beside the sweeping flood. 


Lo! now with earnest, curious eye, 
They read, in letters deep, 
Name after name, engraven high 


Along the rocky steep. 
I have no need of the choicest seed, 


Or of sparkling water ever; 
Thou dost let the snow, when the cold winds blow, 
Come to my bright cage never; 
Thou dost look on me, in thy youthful glee, 
With a pure and tender devotion ; 
Then let me go where the waters flow, 
To my isle in the distant ocean. 


At once they climb that jutting rock, 
Which might the bravest dare, 

And in rude letters carve their names 
Deep in the limestone there. 


They all descend again, save one— 
One, with a dauntless eye, 
Is reading far above his own 
A seaggean With golden breast, on her downy nest 
My mother sits repining— 
And her mate’s low song steals faint along, 
Where the myrtle and rose are twining ; 
They cannot bear that—a stranger’s care— 
I should live in the land of another; 
Oh! lady dear, pause as you hear, 
And think of your own kind mother. 


The name of one to Freedom dear, 
Our Country’s noble son— 

“My humble name, I'll write it there, 
By that of Wasaineton.” 


Tis done—yet upward, onward still 
That boy pursues his flight, 
Till from an opening o’er his head 


Rushes a stronger light. The soft winds blow, and the waters flow 


So bright from the sparkling fountain— 
And the dew-drops fall alike on all, 

The bloom of the heather and mountain— 
And the blossoms breathe on the quiet eve 

Such a gush of untold sweetness: 
Oh! let me fly to its genial sky, 

And try my light wings’ fleetness. 


Many have gathered hastily 
To see the hero there ; 

Anon he hears the voice of praise, 
Or cry of faint despair. 


But still he toils the vast ascent, 
Beyond the reach of aid; 

Still for his patient, tireless feet, 
Niche after niche is made. 


I should miss thy smile forever, while 
The shade of twilight lingers; 

I should never more pick my seedy store 
From out thy snowy fingers; 
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He pauses—turns a look beneath: 


ba onus com save him now? Thy gentle form I should miss at morn, 
A r ” al ere me his brain— § Thy fond and tender caressing; 
a 2 Yet, lady bright! let me go to-night, 


The father’s hand a strong noose flings With thy rich and holy blessing. 


From o’er the archway there: I cannot fiy in the sunny sky— 
A moment, and that slight form swings ‘ These ine bars ouien mae: 

Suspended in the air! From morning’s light till dusky night 

Thy silken fetters bind me: 
Oh! let me go ’mid the gushing flow 

Of my own deep quiet river, 
2 Where the flowers bloom in sweet perfume 
é And the bright leaves dance and quiver. 


And now the parent clasps his child 
With tones of transport loud— 

While mingled shouts of rapture swell 
From the assembled crowd. 


Is it not thus with those who climb 
I will send a prayer through the silent air, 


The dangerous heights of Fame— $ 
To write imperishably there é To thy Father who dwells in Heaven, 
A name, an humble name? $ If thou ‘It send me free o’er the foamy sea, 
: To my home, this quiet even; 


Genius must never slack his course, ; I will tell my joy without alloy, 
Or pause to look beneath ; Thy holy and deep devotion, 
One reckless glance at sordid things And my mother will bless thy tenderness, 


May bring impending death: From her isle in the distant ocean. 














MANDARIN SLEEVE AND COLLAR, 


IN BRODERIE ANGLAISE. 





Materiale.—Fine book muslin, and W. Evans & 
Co.’s boar’s-head sewing cotton, No. 50, and em- 
broidery cotton, No. 60. 


THE SLEEVE. 


The sleeve, of which our pattern is given the full 
size, is made in the ordinary form of the mandarin. 
Seven scallops will be found sufficient for each. 

The design consists of a deep-waved vandyke, 
worked in overcast stitch, and an inner vandyke, 
worked in the same manner. Five eyelet-holes, of 
graduated sizes, are placed between the vandykes 
of each scallop. These are made with a stiletto, 
and sewed round closely with Evans’s boar’s-head 


sewing cotton, No. 50. The embroidery cotton is 
to be used for the scallops, which are first to be 
traced, and then run with this cotton, until a raised 
surface is produced, to be afterwards covered with 
button-hole stitch. 

The flower is made entirely of a group of eyelet- 
holes, sewed round like those in the vandyke. The 
stems to be sewed over, and the leaves worked with 
the embroidery cotton, in satin stitch, the veining 
down the centre of each being marked by working 
from the centre to the side, until you have come 
nearly to the point, when the stitches may be taken 
completely across the leaf. 

The eyelet-holes above the sprays are made by 
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piercing a small hole in the muslin, and working 
over it in button-hole stitch. 

This kind of work should be firmly tacked on oil- 
cloth before it is begun. 





THE COLLAR. 


The collar may be done entirely in Broderie An- 
glaise; that is, by cutting out, or piercing holes in 
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the form of the design, and simply sewing them 
closely over; or it may be made of muslin laid on 
net. In the latter case, the whole pattern must be 
traced in embroidery cotton, the stitches being 
taken closely, and through both the materials, and 
the sewing cotton must be used to sew it closely 
over. The muslin is then cut away from the ground, 
which is to be of net. 

Whichever way the collar is worked, the edge 
must be sewed over, very neatly and closely, in 
button-hole stitch. 
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Never was there a season in which there was so 
great a variety of graceful cloaks to choose from. 
Not the heavy, cumbrous garment that once en- 
shrouded and hid all grace or outline in the female 
figure, but light, yet ample costumes, that answer 
every purpose of warmth for walking or driving. 
Travelling wraps, of course, are made of heavier 
and less elegant materials; a Rob Roy shawl being 
as comfortable and convenient as anything we could 
name. 


wn 


We give two that are distinguished for elegance 
and comfort. 

No. 1 is the Henri III. Manteau, a graceful style 
of cardinal, copied with historical accuracy. It 
may be made of any material—silk, satin, velvet, or 
even cashmere, or merino. When it is made of 
silk or satin, the trimming, as in the cut, consists 
of several rows of thick velvet ribbon, the same sur- 
rounding the pointed yoke, which gives an elegant 
slope to the shoulders. In broadcloth, a thick silk 











PATTERNS FOR SILKE EMBROIDERY. 
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ribbon braid should be used. It will be noticed 
that most of the fulness comes in on the shoulders, 
making it less cumbrous than if it fell in the front 
or back. To be lined with white Florence silk. 
No. 2 is the Alboni Cloak, of embroidered cloth, 
velvet, or cashmere. It is preferred by many, be- 
cause no weight is sustained by the arm, a sleeve 
being constructed from the back breadth, which falls 
over the front in a line of waves or broad scallops. 
The embroidery is in braid and silk, the outline of 
the braid being followed up by a pattern of silk 
tendrils. The collar has also a trimming of the 
same. This will be found an exceedingly comfort- 
able pattern, not crushing the sleeve and under- 


PATTERNS FOR 


Tue very beautiful design for silk embroidery 
which we give in the present number is a running 
pattern of convolvulus and leaves. It is suitable 
for sacques, dresses, cloaks—indeed, for almost any- 
thing to which embroidery can be applied. If wish- 
ed in fancy colors, the leaves and tendrils should be 
of shaded greens, the stem of brown, and the blos- 


som in purple or blue, shaded to imitate nature. 
41* 
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sleeve of the dress, which is the only objection to 
the cardinal style. 

A new evening or opera cloak is called the Bret- 
tone, because it resembles so closely the form of the 
cloak worn by the peasant women of Brittany. It 
is something like the military wrap, with large, 
loose sleeves, which gentlemen wore a few years 
since. It may be made of any soft and warm ma- 
terial; but cashmere, of some light shade, is usu- 
ally preferred. Gray, fawn, or light blue are the 
favorite colors; the lining should harmonize with 
it, and be slightly wadded and quilted. Pink and 
blue are also used for lining negative colors. The 
trimming may be of braid or lace gimp. 
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The most fashionable style, however, is to have the 
embroidery in one color, matching the material on 
which it is used, or contrasting with it. For in- 
fants’ sacques, cloaks, and dresses, no prettier trim- 
ming can be found. It is also used en plain-colored 
merino dresses, cloaks, and plain-colored silks, with 
good effect. The art can be acquired with little 
instruction, if any one has natural taste for orna- 
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mental needle-work—a branch of female industry 
never more in vogue than at present. In choosing 
embroidery silk, if a match to the material is re- 
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quired, it is better to have it a shade darker than 
even a half shade lighter; it should also be as fine 
and smooth as can well be selected, the best work 
looking badly with coarse materials, 
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KNITTED ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS. 


WHITE GARDEN LILY. 


Srx petals, six stamen, one pistil, are required to 
form each flower; two knitting-needles, No. 19, and 
a skein of superfine white Shetland wool. 

Cast on four stitches. 

First row.—Slip one, purl two, knit one. 

2d.—Make one, purl one, knit two, purl one. 

3d.—Make one, knit one, purl two, knit two. 

4th.—Make one, purl two, knit two, purl two. 

5th.—Make one, knit two, purl two, knit two, 
purl one. 

6th.—Make one, knit one, purl two, knit two, 
purl two, knit one. 

7th.—Make one, purl one, knit two, and purl two 
alternately to the end of the row. 

8th.—Make one, knit two, purl two alternately to 
the end of the row. 

9th.—Make one, purl two, knit two to the end of 
row; knit last stitch plain. 

10th.—Make one, purl two, knit two to the end 
of row: purl the last stitch. 

11th.—Make one, knit one, knit and purl two 
alternately to the end of row. 

You will now have fourteen stitches, making sev- 
en ribs; continue these seven ribs until you have 
knitted a length of three inches from the beginning 
of the work. Break off the wool, leaving a bit long 
enough to thread a rug needle with; with this nee- 
dle take up seven stitches, which you must fasten 
off; then the other seven, and fasten in the same 
way, which completes one petal. Take a piece of 
fine wire, sufficiently long to leave a small bit at the 
end for a stalk, and sew it neatly round the edge of 
the petal with white wool, which will make it in 
form. 

PISTIL. 


Cut a length of wire of about eight inches, fold a 
bit of green Berlin wool in six, and split in two 
another bit of the same wool; place this lengthwise 
with the other wool, and place the wire across the 
wool, fold the wire down, and twist it as tightly as 
possible, thus inclosing the wool; turn down the 
shortest end of the split wool, and twist the longest 
round it and the wire, so as to cover them evenly; 
fasten the wool with a slip knot at the end of the 
stem. Cut off a part of the green wool at the top, 
so as to leave merely a neat little tuft of wool at the 
end of the wire. 

Stamens are made in the same way as the pistil, 
merely using yellow Berlin wool instead of green, 
and covering the stem with white instead of green. 
Place one stamen with every petal, twisting the 
wires of both together. The pistil is to be placed 
in the centre of the flowers when made up. Sew 
the petals together, leaving them open about an 
inch at the top, as neatly as possible, and draw 














NECK-TIE. 





them close at the bottom, twisting the stems to- 
gether. 
BUDS. 


Several buds are required; the large ones are of 
a very pale shade of green, the smaller ones of 
rather deeper color. They look best in double knit- 
ting, and should be done in different sizes from 
twelve to twenty stitches. Knit about an inch of 
these different widths, and open them like a little 
bag. ‘Take a piece of coarse wire, double some com- 
mon wool about the thickness of your finger, put it 
across the wire, which must be folded down and 
twisted very tight; put this wool into the little bag, 
and gather the stitches of the bud at the top, catch- 
ing the wire with your needle to fasten it. This 
will form the shape of the bud; fasten the stitches 
also at the bottom, and cover the stem with green 
wool split in two. 

LEAVES. 


Different shades and sizes are required. Begin 
them all at the top, casting on four stitches; they 
look best in double knitting, without putting the 
wool twice round the needle; increase one stitch 
every second or third row, till you have eight stitches 
for the smallest, and sixteen for the largest size. 
Continue to knit without increase, till the leaf is the 
required length. The longest should be about a fin- 
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ger length, the smaller in proportion. The longest 
must be placed at the bottom of the stem when 
making up. 

To finish a leaf, pull your needle out, and thread 
a rug needle with the wool, and pass it through the 
stitches so as to form a little bag, into which you 
must insert a bit of double wire; catch this at the 
top or sides to fix it, and it will keep the leaf in 
shape. Draw the wool tight on while the stitches 
are threaded, and twist the wool at bottom round 
the little stem. 

The next operation consists in mounting the 
branch. Begin at the top with the smallest bud, 
round the stem of which some green wire must be 
twisted. Fix it at the top of a piece of bonnet wire, 
the length required for the long stem ; continue to 
twist the wool round, and thus fasten the second 
bud, and the rest in the same way, at very small 
intervals. The flowers are fastened in a similar 
manner, according to taste, adding the leaves as 
needed. 

Six buds, three flowers, and eight or ten leaves, 
form a beautiful branch. 

Although the petals of the lily can be made up 
with the wool as it is, they look much better if, after 
being knitted, they are washed with a little blue in 
the water, and quickly dried, before the wire is put 
round them. 





Materials—One-eighth yard of pink therry velvet, 
one skein of white embroidery chenille, one small 
reel of silver cord. 

The leaves and flowers to be embroidered in che- 
nille, and the veins and stems with the silver cord. 


{ 





Trim round the ends with one row of chenille, in 
button-hole stitch, upon which work one row of 
double crotchet, in silver cord, with Penelope 
crotchet, No. 2. Finish, by lining with white silk. 
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EDITORS’ 


“Tt lay upon its mother’s breast, a thing 
Bright as a dew-drop when it first descends.” 
Mrs. WELBY. 


Tuat steadiness of purpose is necessary to the attainment 
of excellence in whatever we pursue, is never denied, not 
even by those who, judging from their actions, depend 
wholly on casualties for success. But still, this steadiness 
is mostly urged on men, as being necessary for them in 
their pursuit of fortune and struggle to gain distinction. 
Most people seem to think the ordinary business of life, 
especially the domestic duties committed to the woman, 
can be performed without much mind, plan, or perse- 
verance, 

And perhaps there is no employment pursued by reason- 
ing beings with so little system or consistency, as the ma- 
nagement of infants. Not only do different mothers have 
entirely different methods of training their children, but 
the same mother rarely pursues for a whole week the same 
method. One day she has leisure to pay constant attention 
to her child; the next, perhaps, “she turns it off,” as the 
term is, as much as possible: this hour, its least murmur 
is hushed by kisses, and the next, it is suffered to cry un- 
heeded. 

It is mainly to this capriciousness of the mother or 
nurse, that the crossness of healthy children is to be attri- 
buted. The infant is first enervated by too much nursing, 
and then wearied by being too long neglected, and his un- 
easiness is made known by the only means in his power, 
which is to cry. And when he learns—and he soon learns 
—that tears and clamor draw the attention of his mother, 
he will cry till gratified by her presence; and every in- 
dulgence of passion makes him more irritable; till, finally, 
a habit of crying, or those periodical fits of crossness, which 
are usually attributed to every cause save the right one, 
namely, bad management, are engendered. Then the high 
temper of the little creature is to be subdued, often by 
harshness, when, had he been judiciously treated, that 
temper would neither have been kindled nor displayed. 

But, with infant education, as with every other human 
duty, it is much easier to point out what is faulty than 
propose what will insure perfection. However, it is not 
among the least of our earthly blessings, that those rules 
of conduct which most effectually secure our own happi- 
ness, and that of those committed to our care, are usually 
simple and easy to be understood. 

Divine goodness has thus provided the means for the 
greatest felicity of the greatest number; and, in studying 
what method we must pursue rightly to manage our little 
ones, no very elaborate system need be considered neces 
sary. But one thing is necessary—it is that mothers be 
steady in their kindness, and uniform in their care; be- 
cause sallies of passion, either of fondness or petulance, 
often indulged, are very injurious to the temper of their 
children. The mother who does not govern her own spi- 
rit does not, she cannot, manage well her child. 

For the first three or four months of an infant’s life, the 
feeble mind takes but little cognizance of the objects that 
surround it. Quietness, and rest on the bosom of the mo- 
ther, are all that are then required to make the babe happy. 

After that period, a healthy child cannot be easily ma- 
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naged without amusements, or employments rather—idle 
ness is rarely the fault of children. Care should then be 
taken to furnish proper playthings; expensive toys are not 
necessary : a rattle, and blocks, balls, and little hammers 
of wood, are the best toys. 

But they should never be painted, as a child always con- 
veys whatever he has to his mouth. It is necessary that 
there should be a great variety in the size and form of the 
playthings, and they should be often changed, and the in- 
fant early accustomed to have one thing taken from his 
hand and another substituted. More depends on this 
seemingly trifling circumstance than those who never 
watched its operation are aware. A child thus habituated 
to the frequent change of his playthings will easily relin- 
quish, and generally without noise or trouble, any forbid- 
den thing which he may chance to have seized; an affair 
of no small moment to his own happiness, and the comfort 
of those who have the care of him. The tenacity with 
which many children retain their grasp of an object which 
they must not be permitted to have, and the grief they 
feel, to say nothing of the anger they frequently exhibit, 
when it is taken from them, are extremely painful to wit- 
ness. The infant who has always been accustomed to fre- 
quent changes of his toys will seldom be thus trouble- 
some. Anda habit of yielding is also imperceptibly formed, 
and habits are so much more willingly obeyed than com- 
mands, that it is strange parents do not pay more attention 
to fix those of their children, in accordance with that obe- 
dience which it will soon be necessary to exact from them. 

All causes of exciting restlessness by bodily irritation, 
such as tight or otherwise uncomfortable clothing, should 
be carefully avoided. Ease, neatness, and economy are all 
the fashions that need be consulted in infants’ dresses. No 
female vanity is so reprehensible as that displayed by the 
woman who decks her little children in costly array. The 
teasing carefulness requisite to keep them from injuring 
their finery constantly interrupts their sports, disturbs 
their enjoyments, and not unfrequently makes them fret- 
ful, feverish, and wretched. And all this is done and suf- 
fered to gratify the mother’s foolish vanity. Who can 
wonder at the vanity of her child’s mind, thus early taught 
to prize show; or the perversity of its temper, made to 
sacrifice its innocent pleasures on the shrine of pride and 
caprice? 

Tae Opinion oF A Prysicran.—An eminent English prac- 
titioner thus condemns the practice of exposing children to 
cold: “There can enter into the parent mind no more 
baneful idea than that of rendering children ‘hardy’ by 
exposing them unnecessarily to cold, and by clothing them 
inefficiently. I have known instances wherein parents, 
acting on this principle, have failed entirely in rearing 
their offspring. Does Nature treat her progeny thus? 
Does she not, first of all, insure the birth of her young 
only at a kindly season, and then provide them with downy 
coverings, warm nests, and assiduous protectors? And we 
must imitate nature, if we would give to Britain a race 
capable and worthy of maintaining her independence and 
honor. The little denizens of a warm nursery must not be 
subjected, without a carefully-assorted covering, to the 
piercing and relentless east or north-east wind; they must 
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not be permitted to imbibe the seeds of that dreadful 
scourge of this ption—in their walks for 
exercise and health; they must be tended, as the future 
lords of the earth, with jealous care and judicious zeal. 
One-sizth of the deaths of young children, it must be remem- 
bered, result from cold.” 
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Tue Furure.—Fifty years hence, the American nation 
will, probably, number one hundred millions of human 
beings; these, if rightly trained, will renovate the world: 
the training is woman’s work ; hence we learn the spiritual 
meaning of the great apostle’s words: “God sent forth his 
Son, made of a woman.” 

FEMALE TEACHERS AT THE West.—In Iowa, there are five 
hundred and eighty-one public schools, taught by about the 
same number of teachers, of whom nearly half are females. 
In each township of the State, one square mile of land has 
been set apart to remain forever devoted to the support of 
public schools. The number of acres thus reserved in the 
whole State, is about one million, which, with other lands 
devoted to the same purpose, are now worth two and a 
half millions of dollars, increasing in value at the rate of 
at least ten per cent. every year. 

A Reapinc WorLd.—The statistics of the newspaper cir- 
culation in this country, on the first of June last, show 
that 2,800 papers were then in existence, having an aggre- 
gate circulation of five millions, and an annual issue of 
422,600,000 sheets. 

LIBERAL Baquests.—The will of Mrs. Marianne Becker, of 
Bath, has just been proved, in which a sum of about 
£28,000 is bequeathed to various charitable and religious 
purposes. Among these, we notice: the Church Mission- 
ary Society, £3,000; the Church Pastoral Aid Society, 
£3,000; the Bible Society, £1,000; the Moravian Missions, 
£1,000. 

It is assumed that, whatever evils are incident to the 
condition of American women, they have abundant means 
and influence to remedy, and therefore that there is no 
just ground for regarding them as resulting from any de- 
sire in one sex to oppress the other. On the contrary, it is 
believed that all just and generous men regret the ine- 
qualities of woman’s lot as sincerely as any woman can do, 
and are quite as ready to contribute influence and means 
to remedy them. Any measures that American women 
taay unite in regarding as essential to the welfare of their 
daughters, American fathers and brothers will be abund- 
antly willing and able to provide. 

The liberal contributions made by ladies of wealth to en- 
dow institutions for the other sex (not less than $50,000 in 
the last two years), and the many associations of women to 
aid in educating young men, are pledges of what may be 
expected in return. 

Toe Favorites or Fortune.—The eighteenth century 
offers two examples of women who experienced extraordi- 
nary elevation. Louis XIV. renounced his pride of rank 
and aristocratic privileges in favor of Madame de Mainte- 
non; and Peter the Great, with noble determination, re- 
compensed the admirable courage of Catherine by sharing 
with her the imperial throne. 


A Scu.prress.—We gave, in our June number, some no- 
tice of the young New England sculptress, who has lately 
attracted much attention. This lady, Miss Harriet Hos- 
mer, who is only about twenty years of age, has just 
finished a piece of sculpture in marble which evinces talent 
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of a high order, and promises to render her prominent as 
an artist. She calls the bust which she has completed, 
“ Hesper, the Evening Star.” It has the face of a lovely 
maiden, silently falling asleep with the sound of distant 
music, Her hair is gracefully arranged and intertwined 
with capsules of the poppy. A star shines on her forehead, 
and under her breast lies the crescent moon. The concep- 
tion of the subject of the whole work was her own, men 
having been employed only to chop off some of the large 
pieces of marble, as the work was in progress. The bust is 
exhibited in Boston. Miss Hosmer proposes,to visit Rome 
for a few years, with the view of becoming a sculptor by 
profession. 

THANKSGIVING Day For 1852.—Thursday, November the 
25th, will, we trust, be appointed as the day, by each and 
every Governor who holds sway in this wide sisterhood of 
States and Territories. What a grand spectacle to the 
world it will be! Nearly twenty-five millions of people 
sitting down, as it were, together to a feast of joy and 
thankfulness, and none pining in hunger throughout our 
Republic! 

To CoRRESPONDENTS.—The following articles are accepted: 
“The Lesson Dream” (the September number was printed 
when the poem reached us), “Lines—In Memory of,” &c., 
“The Electricity of the Heart,” “Woman,” “ A Thought 
of the Gifted Dead,” “ Rain,” “ My Home,” and “ Stanzas.” 

The following are declined: “ The Isle of Beauty,” “ To 
the Memory of Burns,” “ A Tale of Greece,” “ A Love Let- 
ter,” “I Think of Thee,” “He calls me Darling,” “The 
Enchanting Spell,” “We have been Friends together,” 
“Adieu to Summer,” “Little Children,” “My Pen,” 
“ Blindness,” “ Moral Tales,” “ A Good Joke,” and “ Youth.” 

The “ Odes of Horace” are not wanted at present. Our 
files are full. 

The following letter to the literary editor points out an 
omission we would gladly have some gifted correspondent 
supply :— 

 Bavtmmore, July 22, 1852. 

“Mrs. Saran J. Hate—Mapam: I have been a subscriber 
to the ‘Lady’s Book’ these ten years, and, during the 
period, nearly every number contained some article illus- 
trative of the history of the Puritans, but not a single con- 
tribution commemorative of the sufferings of the Hugue- 


nots. CAMISARD.” 


OUR TREASURY. 
LIGHT LITERATURE 
BY MISS ELIZA COOK. 


WE live in an age of emancipation. The rules of think- 
ing and acting which governed our grandfathers have no 
dominion over us. The introduction of steam has made 
life an almost perpetual motion. Thousands that for years 
had never strayed ten miles from their own home have 
been brought into full acquaintance “with the manners 
of many men and many cities.” A steamboat, like Love, 
has wings, or at least has paddles, which answer the same 
purpose, and cut through space with equal celerity. The 
spread of energetic and universal excitement is visible in 
all directions. The impulse extends to all the social rela- 
tions of life; friends living a hundred miles apart, and 
whose only communication was through the post-office, now 
start off by railway, after a leisurely breakfast, and are 
ensconced in the dining-room of their destination in good 
time for dinner. All this rapidity of movement is fertile 
in consequences, The value of time is calculated by infini- 
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tesimal quantities. We are made to see so clearly the 
quantity of business that may be dispatched in a given 
period, and how deeply the question of profit and loss may 
be effected by the loss of a few precious moments, that 
every cause of delay becomes a tax upon our patience. 
The adage that “what is deferred is not lost,” is clean 
swept from the register of experience, as being unsuited, 
as in truth it is, to the new law of locomotion. 

I do not purpose at present to investigate the good or the 
evil of this mighty revolution. It is of no use to philoso- 
phize; for, were I to wear down my pen to the stump, I 
should never make the world one whit the wiser. But 
there is one result of this law of progress well worth re- 
marking. The race of deeply-read scholars is fast disap- 
pearing; I speak of that class which, in past times, con- 
sumed the midnight oil, readers who pored over the folios 
till sunrise, and whose lucubrations were said to smell of 
the lamp. Now, is there anything surprising in their dis- 
appearance? The descendants of these black-lettered book- 
worms are to be found now in the catalogue of les beaux 
esprits. A few hours on a railway will enable them to join 
their friends in a shooting-party on the moors; or, if they 
have a taste for foreign travel, a commodious and well-built 
steamer will speed them within sight of the Pyramids in 
less time than it would take to get through three octavo 
volumes. Who, having all this enjoyment in perspective, 
and a purse within reach of it, can be expected to sit down to 
hard study? Such self-sacrifice cannot reasonably be ex- 
pected. We must be cast in a new mould before it can be 
looked for. 

In every rank, and in every occupation, light literature 
has become the order of the day. In all that we do, and in 
all that we leave undone, the expenditure of time is taken 
into the account. Book-knowledge is slow of acquirement; 
the great demand is for that kind of knowledge which can 
be made available in the everyday business of life; which 
enlarges our field of observation, and keeps our faculties 
on the alert. In these days, our intellectual food must be 
easy of digestion, and must be served up like pancakes, 
hot and hot. Weekly journals, pamphlets, magazines, re- 
views, articles which have the cream of literature on the 
surface, and may be easily skimmed—these are the com- 
modities in demand. 

“Let us praise newspapers,” says Dr. Johnson. “One 
of the principal amusements of the idler is to read the 
works of those minute historians, the writers of news, who, 
though contemptuously overlooked by the composers of 
bulky volumes, are yet necessary in a nation where much 
wealth produces much leisure, and one part of the people 
has nothing to do but observe the lives and fortunes of the 
other.” 


WOMAN’S PROFESSION. 
BY MISS BEECHER. 


Tue only profession open to woman, corresponding to the 
three liberal professions for man, is that of an educator. 
All allow that this is exceeded in importance by neither of 
the professions of the other sex, and yet no such provision 
has been made for the liberal education of woman. It is 
impossible for her to secure such teachers and other ad- 
vantages as colleges and professional schools offer, while 
the very inferior ones obtained in the first female semina- 
ries often cost double or treble the expense of a college 


course. This heavy expense necessarily diminishes the 


time allowed by most parents for the education of their 
daughters. 

The superior advantages provided for men enable them 
ta compete with woman on very unequal terms, even in 
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the sole liberal profession open to her. The best educated, 
of course, take precedence, and thus we see the posts of 
honor and emolument in education, even in the training 
of her own sex, to a wide extent, taken from women and 
given toman. As a consequence, it follows that well-edu- 
cated women, especially in the higher circles, have no ele- 
vating profession or aim in life to employ their highest 
powers. 

To estimate the evil of this, imagine what would be the 
depressing influence on young men, if all the liberal pro- 
fessions, and all endowed institutions were taken from 
them, and they were confined to the pursuits that usually 
occupy well-educated women of the higher classes previous 
to marriage. If woman was trained for her profession as 
an educator, and had posts of honor and emolument open 
to her, she would be in the same position in regard to in- 
centives to energetic and useful action as her brothers. To 
educate the human mind would be her business in life. 
When true affection calls her to the first relation in life, 
she would pursue her profession as a Mother; but, if not 
so called, she would be equally well employed as the edu- 
cator of others, and find the stimulus of honorable employ- 
ment, position. and emolument, just as her brothers do in 
their professions. Thus no woman would be tempted to 
profane the holiest relation by entering it as the only ave- 
nue to the full employment of her intellect and affections ; 
and thus would the large class of educated women who are 
unemployed during those years that intervene between the 
close of school-days and marriage—the most effective years 
in the profession of an educator—become a rich blessing to 
their country and the world. 

There is, besides, a large class of educated women who, 
though married, have no such domestic claims as would 
interfere with their being connected with female institu- 
tions as men are connected with colleges. 

In the few cases in which women of superior energy and 
ability make for themselves posts of honor and emolument 
as principals of female institutions, how different their 
lot from that of the other sex in their higher positions as 
educators! The professors in colleges deem it an unrea- 
sonable exaction, if, after six or eight years’ training in 
endowed institutions, they are required to teach more than 
two hours a day, while, at the same time, the responsibili- 
ties of the institution are so divided that no one is bur- 
dened. But woman, with a feebler constitution, after very 
inferior advantages to fit her for her duties, when she as 
sumes the higher posts of her profession, becomes responsi- 
ble to the public for the instruction of every pupil in every 
branch of female study, and all the details of government, 
finance, and the other responsibilities connected with such 
institution; and, in addition to all this, often teaches five 
or siz hours a day. The result is the constant ruin of 
health to the finest female teachers, and the constant re- 
linquishment of their posts to the more favored sex. The 
plea often urged for giving men the preference to women 
in the charge of the best female institutions rests solely on 
the fact that men have had better advantages of education 
provided at public expense, and that so much is required 
of female principals that not one in twenty can retain such 
a position without entire prostration. 

In the professions of men, whatever is selected as so im- 
portant as to demand public endowments, instantly be 
comes honorable. Crowds throng the favored path, even 
when it is seen that a great portion must fail entirely, and 
the majority gain only a moderate competency. Take 
away from the liberal professions all endowed institutions, 
and what a change would ensue! 

The greatest evils incident to the lot of woman arise from 
the fact that her profession is not made honorable. 
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Literarn Notices. 


From Tomas, Cowpertawalt & Co., Philadelphia :— 

STUDLES ON SLAVERY, IN EASY LESSONS. Com- 
piled into eight studies, and subdivided into short lessons 
for the convenience of readers. By John Fletcher, of Louis- 
jana. Natchez, published by Jackson Warner; Charleston, 
M’Carter & Allen; New Orleans, John Ball; Philadelphia, 
Thomas, Cowperthwait & Co. 

This is a very handsomely printed and durably bound 
volume, of more than six hundred pages. It is fully known 
to the readers of the “ Lady’s Book” how carefully we have 
always avoided all participation in the discussions which 
have taken place on the exciting subject to which this 
work particularly refers. Nevertheless, we feel free to 
present our views of a work, the object of which is, by 
arguments drawn from Scripture, and from other standard 
sources of authority, to defend an institution which has 
been admitted and tolerated within the constitutional law 
of the land. It must be recollected, however, that we 
speak only of the ingenious merits of the defence set up by 
the author, and not of the merits of the institution he has 
undertaken to defend; and therefore, without the least 
intention to flatter the author of these “Studies,” and 
without committing ourselves either in favor or against 
his conclusions in regard to the question under considera- 
tion, we have no hesitation in saying that he has produced 
a learned and able work, and one which, if generally read, 
would at least throw oil upon the turbulent waves of sec- 
tional and sectarian controversy, and induce calm and 
sober reflection in the minds of all who are heartily inte- 
rested in the cause of humanity, and in the permanent 
advancement and security of freedom. “Come, let us rea- 
son together,” is an invitation which should never be re- 
jected, and which, indeed, never can be rejected by the 
wise and the good. Whatever may be the effect of this 
book upon the public mind, it deserves consideration for 
its laborious researches into Scripture and antiquity, for 
its learning, for its candor, and for its style of composition. 
It will undoubtedly challenge the talents of the ablest op- 
ponents of the institution it defends, without forfeiting 
their respectful consideration of the author’s sincerity, or 
for the force of his facts and deductions; and, whatever 
may be its other faults, in a literary point of view, it will 
be received, by all who read it, as an important contribu- 
tion from the pen of an American writer. 

From C. G. Henprrson & Co., Philadelphia :-— 

GOOD AUNT FANNY’S BUDGET OF STORIES AND 
LEGENDS FOR CHILDREN. Translated from the Ger- 
man. Illustrated with fifty engravings. And first of 
these spirited pictures, which cannot fail of winning the 
eyes and hearts of children; they are from original draw- 
ings, and very fine. The stories are German in imagina- 
tion, scenery, and moral; the belief in fairies and invisible 
agents is cherished there, and this amusing work is a 
curious study of human superstition. 

From J. & J. L. Ginton, No. 98 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia :— 

HEROIC WOMEN OF HISTORY : comprising some of the 
most Remarkable Examples of Female Courage, Disinterest- 
edness, and Self-Sacrifice of Ancient or Modern Times. By 
Henry C. Watson, author of the “Camp-Fires of the Revo- 
lution,” “ Sights in a Block-House,” etc. This is a large 
octavo volume of four hundred pages, elegantly bound and 
illustrated. We have here upwards of fifty ably written 
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sketches, emliucing compilations of the lives and heroic 
virtues of the most eminent women who have left their 
examples and the impress of their characters upon the 
pagos of history. The author has done good service for his 
countrywomen, in presenting them with a volume so full 
of interest, and so worthy of their study. 


From Harper & Brorners, New York, through Linpsay & 
BLakIsTon, Philadelphia :— 

MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF THOMAS 
CHALMERS, D.D., LL.D. By his son-in-law, the Rev 
William Hanna, LL.D. This is the fourth and last volume 
of a work which, from the commencement to its close, has 
presented the pure life and the noble exertions of a Christ 
ian teacher, for the example, and, it may be hoped, for the 
edification of his brethren of the church of which he was a 
member. ' 

ATLANTIC AND TRANSATLANTIC. Shetches Afloat 
and Ashore. By Oaptain Mackinnon, R. N., author of 
“Steam Warfare in the Parana.” There is nothing very 
new or profound in the captain’s narrative. We must say, 
however, that, unlike most English writers who have pre- 
ceded him in their rapid travels and rapid commentaries 
on our country and the manners of our countrymen, he 
appears to have come among us with a disposition to be 
pleased, and was therefore generally successful in finding 
something which he could commend, or at least extenuate. 
There are many suggestions in the book which we might 
profit by, should we not be tempted, through national 
vanity, to reject their consideration. 

CICERO’S TUSCAN DISPUTATIONS. With English 
Notes, Critical and Explanatory. By Charles Anthon, 
LL.D., Professor of the Greek and Latin Languages in 
Columbia College, Rector of the Grammar School, etc. ete. 
This clearly printed volume is another valuable addition to 
the classical literature of our country, made by a profound 
scholar and able and experienced teacher, whose laborious 
contributions have done more than those of any other in- 
dividual to elevate the standard of collegiate education. 

BISHOP BUTLER’S ANALOGY OF RELIGION, NATU- 
RAL AND REVEALED, TO THE CONSTITUTION AND 
COURSE OF NATURE. With an Analysis, left unfinished, 
by the late Robert Emory, D.D., President of Dickinson 
College. Completed and edited, with a Life of Bishop But- 
ler, Notes, and Index, by G. R. Crooks. This able analysis, 
by an eminent American divine, of a learned work, which, 
for nearly a century past, has maintained the highest con- 
sideration among theologians, will at once commend itself 
to the attention of clerical students desirous of perfecting 
themselves in whatever relates to their sacred calling. 

LIFE AND WORKS OF ROBERT BURNS. Edited by 
Robert Chambers. In four volumes. This is the third 
volume of the work, the first and second of which were 
noticed, as they deserved to be, as presenting the very best 
record of the life and writings of the bard that had ever 
been published. 

From Caries Scrmner, New York, through A. Hart, 
Philadelphia :— 

DANIEL WEBSTER AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 
By Charles W. March. Fourth edition. The several edi- 
tions through which this work has passed are the best evi- 
dences which could be adduced of its merita, and of the in- 
terest which the American public feel in all that relates to 
the political character and services of one of our most emi- 
nent statesmen. 

ANGLO-AMERICAN LITERATURE AND MANNERS. 
From the French of Philaréte Charles, Professor in the 
College of France. Under the general head of “ Origin and 
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Progress of Literature and Eloquence in the United States,” 
the author of this book has compiled three hundred pages of 
criticism, which may prove of service to authors and readers, 
and perhaps have a tendency to check our countrymen and 
countrywomen in their imitations of certain fashions and 
follies, not altogether consistent with our republican pro- 
fessions. Whether or not the author is a Frenchman, we 
shall not stop toinquire. It is enough to know that his 
facts are generally such as must be admitted by all, and 
that his remarks are such as may have a wholesome effect 
im the correction of national vanity. 

VOICES OF NATURE TO HER FOSTER CHILD, THE 
SOUL OF MAN. A Series of Analogies between the Natural 
and the Spiritual World, By the author of “A Reel in a 
Bottle.” Edited by the Rev. Henry T. Cheever. This is a 
beautiful Christian book, full of faith, hope, and charity, 
conveying the lessons of wisdom and purity in the lan- 
guage, we might almost say, of inspiration. It has been 
the great effort of the author to “ trace some of the analo- 
gies, in the form and process of nature, between the na- 
tural and the spiritual world,” and in this he has been 
eminently successful; mingling, as he does, the sweet but 
humble voices of nature with the sublime anthems of 
man’s redemption, revealed through the spirit of Christ- 
ianity. 

PIONEER WOMEN OF THE WEST. By Mrs. Ellet, au- 
thor of “The Women of the American Revolution,” etc. 
The readers of the “ Lady’s Book” need not to be reminded 
of the patriotic labors of Mrs. Ellet, to preserve the records 
of female virtue, constancy, and heroism, which never 
shone brighter in the characters of women of any other 
clime, or of any other times, than in the mothers, wives, 
and daughters of the pioneer settlers of the American re 
public. Several of her contributions to the pages of our 
“ Book” will be found in the present work, which, however, 
is intended to be an appropriate supplement to the me- 
moirs of the “ Women of the American Revolution,” here- 
tofore published. Mrs. E. very justly complains that a 
volume was published in 1551, entitled “ Noble Deeds of 
American Women, with Biographical Sketches of some of 
the most Prominent,” in which thirty-eight sketches, pre- 
pared entirely from original manuccripts—the subjects not 
even named in any other published work—were taken from 
her volumes of “ The Women of the American Revolution,” 
twenty-six of them being appropriated, in an abridged 
form, without the slightest acknowledgment. We hope 
the reading public will not overlook this fact. 


From Lewis Cosy, New York, through B. R. Loxury, No. 
118 Arch Street, Philadelphia :— 

AN OLIO OF DOMESTIC VERSES. By Emily Judson. 
There are but few verses or sentiments in this volume that 
will not touch the heart of the poetical reader, and leave a 
lasting impression of the genius, the piety, the patient 
and motherly affection, and of the sufferings of the author. 

From J. 8. Reprretp, Clinton Hall, New York, through 
W. B. Zener, Philadelphia :— 

THE MEN OF THE TIMES; OR, SKETCHES OF LIV- 
ING NOTABLES. This is a valuable work for study and 
reference, and, 7rom our knowledge of several of the “men” 
introduced, we should judge the sketches to be as just, im- 
partial, and as free from religious or political prejudices as 
could be possible in a compilation of its kind. It embraces 
men of every class and profession, and of every country, 
who have rendered themselves conspicuous by their attain- 
ments, or by their acts, “in every department of exertion 
and every position of paramount importance.” This book 
should be in the hands of every young man desirous of 


forming a just estimate of the public characters of men of 
his own or of other countries. 

From P. Donanogr, Boston, through T. Lryca, No. 9 South 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia :— 

A HISTORY OF THE IRISH SETTLERS IN NORTH 
AMERICA, from the Earliest Period to the Geneus of 1850. 
By Thomas D’Arey M’Gee, author of the “ Lives of Irish 
Writers.” The author has presented some very fair and 
honorable specimens of his countrymen ; but, as we think, 
has been rather unfortunate in his references to certain out- 
breaks, for which “ restitution” has been made, and which 
might very properly have been permitted to “rest in 
peace.” 

From H. Lone & Brotier, New York :— 

THE LADIES’ NEW BOOK OF COOKERY: a Practical 
System for Private Families in Town and Country ; with 
Directions for Carving, and Arranging the Table for Parties, 
etc. Also, Preparations for Food for Invalids and for Chil- 
dren. By Sarah Josepha Hale. Here is a valuable book 
from the pen of a lady who has been nearly all her life en- 
gaged in practical labors for the benefit and the improve 
ment of her sex. Her long association with the “ Lady’s 
Book” has fully established her literary reputation, in the 
attainment of which she has never forfeited, in a single in- 
stance, or in a single iota, the respect of the Christian, the 
moralist, or of the refined and educated lady. But, as no 
lady is thoroughly educated, more especially in this practi- 
cal, republican country, who does not know how to manage 
her own household, and to direct all things thereunto per 
taining, Mrs. Hale has added another contribution to the 
numerous presents she has made her countrywomen, in 
the shape of this neatly printed volume of nearly five hun- 
dred pages, replete, as it is, with receipts and matters of 
information, which, if not thought worthy of study, should 
always be at hand for ready reference. An advertisement 
on the cover of this number of the “ Lady’s Book” will give 
our readers a more accurate idea of the “ New Book” than 
we have probably succeeded in presenting them with. In 
deed, all that it was necexsary for us to do was to assure 
them, as we do with the greatest confidence, that the “New 
Book” is the most complete of its kind ever published in 
America. 

The “ Literary World,” of September 11th, says :-— 

“Tue Lapres’ New Boox or Cookery. By Sarah Josepha 
Hale. Long & Brother.—A good practical book on excel- 
lent philosophical principles. One of these is the due pre- 
servation of the ‘ radical heat and the radical moisture’ so 
much insisted upon by Uncle Toby in Flanders—in a just 
use of meats and sauces, according to scientific proportions, 
laid down in an excellent preface, entitled ‘The Philoso- 
phy of Cookery” Another is a conscientious care of the 
human race, beginning with childhood, a chapter being 
provided, ‘an entirely new feature,’ entitled ‘Cookery for 
Children.’ Then there is the eclectic principle— As our 
republic is made up from the people of all lands, so we 
have gathered the best receipts from the Domestic Eco- 
nomy of the different nations of the Old World.’ France, 
of course, furnishes the largest quota; but the whole has 
been revised for American use, in which Mrs. Hale's tact 
and experience have been put to good account.” 

From Govtp & Lrvcotn, Boston :— 

THE ISLAND HOME. This work will be quite a trea- 
sure to every boy who is a boy, and who as such is fond of 
stirring tales of adventure. The story of the six young 
castaways, and the little native who was accidentally 
thrown among them, is told with vivacity and Interest, not 
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unmingled with humor. We only regret that the boys, who 
showed so bright a spirit through their dangers and de 
privations, were not left at last safely lodged in their own 
homes. A better critic than ourselves, a boy who devoured 
the book almost at one sitting, pr it dingly 
interesting. 

PLYMOUTH AND THE PILGRIMS, &0c. By Joseph 
Banvard. To use the words of the preface, “ The object of 
the present volume is to give a plain and correct account 
of the prominent events which have occurred in the his- 
tory of Plymouth, the oldest colony in New England.” It 
is a praiseworthy object to rescue from oblivion any facts 
connected with the eventful history of the stern, God-fear- 
ing fathers of our country, to keep before the eyes of the 
present generation, who, feeling “at ease in their posses- 
sions,” may perhaps be inclined to seek too eagerly for 
wealth or worldly advancement, that they sprang from a 
race who, despising all mere earthly good, willingly en- 
dured every possible deprivation and suffering, that they 
might “ worship God according to the dictates of their con- 
sciences.” The account of their labors, the disasters that 
impeded their early settlement, and their final success, are 
given clearly, concisely, and impartially; not even the 
great faults of their character, their bigotry, and severity, 
with the crimes which sprang out of them, being omitted. 

NOVELTIES OF THE NEW WORLD, &c. By Joseph 
Banvard. This second volume of the Rev. Mr. Banvard’s 
“Series of American Histories,” is more general in its 
scope than the former. The events connected with the 
early discovery of America, and the adventures of the 
various persons who, at different times, were engaged in 
exploring it, or in vain attempts to colonize it, or Christian- 
ize the natives, are related with a minuteness and spirit 
that render the book an interesting one even to very 
young persons. The history is carried down only to the 
year 1680; but we have the promise of a continuation of 
the series, and we hope our expectations will not be disap- 
pointed. 

YOUNG AMERICANS ABROAD; or, Vacation in Europe, 
dc. This interesting little volume is said, in the introduc- 
tion, to be the work of three boys of the ages of twelve, 
fourteen, and sixteen, who, on a journey through several 
countries in Europe, under the charge of their instructor, 
kept a journal, and also wrote letters to a companion at 
home, which are here collected and published. The life 
and freshness that are thrown round the most hackneyed 
subject by the peculiar circumstances under which it is 
seen, make the descriptions seem almost new even to us, 
flooded as we have been, for the last ten or fifteen years, 
with “Travels in Europe.” The t of the opening of 
the Crystal Palace, and of the whole exhibition, is very 
well told. 








From James Munroe & Co., Boston and Cambridge :— 

THE WORKS OF SHAKSPEARE, &c. By the Rev. H. 
N. Hudson, A. M. In eleven volumes. Vol. 5. We are 
glad to welcome another volume of this greatest of all dra- 
matists, from the hands of a commentator at once so lov- 
ing and so thoroughly acquainted with his subject. This 
number contains four of Shakspeare’s historical plays, 
elucidated by ample notes and criticisms, showing delicate 
discrimination and a profound research into the manners 
and history of those times. New light is thrown upon 
many doubtful points, and the pleasure of the reader is 
greatly increased by feeling that all interpolations and 
alterations are decidedly rejected, and that the plays them- 
selves are presented to us as they came from the great 
master’s hand. 
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SIMMONS’S GREEK GIRL. A letter from London says: 
“Barry Cornwall has been pleased to express much ap- 
proval of the ‘Greek Girl,’ a poem, by J. W. Simmons, Esq., 
of Texas. Douglass says the work has got the right stuff.” 
We are glad to find this work appreciated by English critics. 


NOTICES. 








NOVELS, SERIALS, PAMPHLETS, &c. 


From Bunce & Brother, New York, through T. B. Peter- 
son, Philadelphia: “Cecilia; or, the Memoirs of an Heir- 
ess.” By Miss Burney, author of “ Evelina,” etc. Price 50 
cents. This is one of the old English novels, but full of 
life, character, and incident. 

From Long & Brothers, New York, through T. B. Peter- 
son, Philadelphia: “The Guerilla Chief; or, the Romance 
of War.” Illustrated. Price 50 cents. This work is hand- 
somely printed and embellished, but really we have had no 

e to examine it. The “Critic” and other British publi- 
cations speak highly of its merits. 

From Ticknor, Reed, & Fields, Boston, throngh W. P. 
Hazard, Philadelphia: “Lydia: a Woman's Book.” By 
Mrs. Newton Crosland, anthor of “ Partners for Life.” This 
is a handsome reprint of a very popular English novel. 

From J. 8. Redfield, Clinton Hall, New York, through 
W. B. Zieber, Philadelphia: “ The Master Builder; or, Life 
at a Trade.” By David Kellogg Lee, author of “Summer- 
field; or, Life on a Farm.” This is a highly interesting 
and instructive work, pure in morals and elevating in 
sentiment.—* Hagar: a Story of ToDay.” By Alice Carey, 
author of “ Clovernook; or, Recollections of our Neighbor- 
hood in the West,” etc. A very agreeable story, in which 
the author has been very happy in her pictures of humble 
life, and, at the same time, sustaining a high standard of 
morality. 

From T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia: “Mary Seaham.” A 
Novel. By Mrs.Grey. The author of this work enjoys a 
wide reputation as a writer of fiction, having successively 
published not less than fourteen popular novels within an 
incredibly short period of time; not the least powerful in 
plot, incident, and truthfulness is the volume before us. 

From Gould & Lincoln, Boston, through W. B. Zieber, 
Philadelphia: “Chambers’s Pocket Miscellany.” Vol. 5. 
Complete in itself. Price 20 cents. 

From George P. Putnam, New York: Nos. 14 and 15 of 
“Putnam's Semi-Monthly Library for Travellers and the 
Fireside.”—“ The Arctic Journal; or, Eighteen Months in 
the Polar Regions.” By Lieutenant 8.Osborn. A very in- 
teresting narrative of a cruise in search of Sir John Frank- 
lin. Price 25 cents.—“Home and Social Philosophy.” 
From “ Household Words.” By Charles Dickens. Second 
Series. Price 25 cents.—* Sicily: a Pilgrimage.” By H. 
T. Tuckerman. Price 25 cents. This volume is uniform 
with “ Putnam’s Semi-Monthly Library for Travellers and 
the Fireside.” 

From Garrett & Co., New York: “Fair Rosamond; or, 
the Queen’s Victim.” By Pierce Egan, Esq. Complete in 
one volume. Price 50 cents. 

From Lippincott, Grambo, & Co., Philadelphia: “Ivan- 
hoe.” From the last English edition, containing the au- 
thor’s latest corrections, notes, etc. A beautiful illustrated 
American edition for only twelve dollars, or at 50 cents 
each. 

From Harper & Brothers, New York, through Lindsay & 
Blakiston, Philadelphia: “The School for Fathers.” An 
old English story. By T. Gwynne——“ Anna Hammer: a 
Tale of Contemporary German Life.” Translated from the 
German of Temme.—No. 27 of the “ Pictorial Field Book of 
the Revolution.” 








Gabeyss Arm- Chair. 


We must again mention to our fair subscribers that 11 is 
quite time to make us a remittance; the year is fast draw- 
ing toaclose. While you are about it, you may as well 
also inclose the amount for another year, and make only 
one trouble of it. Trouble, did we say? Certainly it must 
be a pleasure to you to support a magazine entirely de- 
voted to yourselves. 


Jessica.—This plate is from Shakspeare’s play of the 
“Merchant of Venice,” Act II. Shylock is saying to his 
daughter: “I am bid forth to supper, Jessica. Look tp 
my home. I am right loath to go; there is some ill brew- 
ing towards my rest. For I did dream of money-bags 
to-night. But stop my house’s ears—I mean my case- 
ments. Let not the soand of shallow foppery enter my 
sober house.” 


Tue beautiful cottage in this number is from the “ Mo- 
del Architect,” by Samuel Sloan, Esq., published by E. 8S. 
Jones & Co., 8. W. corner of Fourth and Race Streets, at 
50 cents per number, containing several designs. 

We give our usual four full-page plates, and the very 
latest, and, at the same time, the earliest patterns for win- 
ter cloaks, mantelets, &c. 


A Wuo.esome anp SunstantiaAL ComPLimEent.—“TI inclose 
you six dollars, which should have been sent before. I 
always like to be punctual with the publishers, and par- 
ticularly with one so deserving as yourself. I am pleased 
with the ‘Lady’s Book.’ It has caused me to while away 
many a pleasant hour, not devoid of much useful informa- 


tion. 8. C. McKEan, Geo.” 
Thank you, good sir! Who else wants our autograph for 
framing’. 


Bornowers.—We give the following letter from an editor. 
We have many complaints of the same kind. We havea 
remedy which we are about to propose to the press. 

“T believe each number of your ‘ Book’ is noticed. It 
may be sometimes overlooked, as it is hard work to keep it 
in the office long enough to look at the plates, and glance 
through its attractive letter-press. We are troubled with 
borrowers here, as are the craft elsewhere. It has long 
been my opinion that the ‘Lady's Book’ is at the head of 
the monthlies of Philadelphia, not only as a work for the 
ladies of the United States, but as a magazine of general 
literature. F. M. P., 

« September 3, 1852. Ed. ‘ Argus,’ N. C.” 

REPENTANCE NOT TOO LATE.—“ Mr. Godey, Sir: In a mo- 
ment of uneasiness, I sent to stop my ‘ Book ? forgive me 
for it, and let the ‘ Book’ continue. H. G. 

“ Lafayette.” 


“E. H. 8.”—Sent you the “ Books” on the 18th, by mail, 
and paid the postage. 

“A. H.”—Miss L. is not in town. Will inquire imme 
diately on her return, and write you. 

“A.M. A.”—The editress of the Fashion Department will 
procure the articles as soon as the new goods arrive. 

“0. F.G.”—Can get you an English edition with plates 
for $14. Presume the freight will be about $2. 
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Wn P. A. McFadden, Esq., favor us with the name of 
the town and State to which his “ Lady’s Book” is forward- 
ed? His letter, inclosing $3, is dated at Greenburgh, and 
post-marked Tarrytown; but we do not find his name at 
either place. 

Gopry’s GALLERY OF ENGRAVINGS FoR Firty Cents.—This 
is really the best opportunity ever offered of obtaining 
thirty splendid engravings at so cheap a rate, neatly done 
up; but they can be taken apart without injury, to place in 
scrap books. The “Greenville Patriot” says: “It is really 
splendid, and is a work which all who love to look at pretty 
pictures would do well to send for; and who is there that 
does not admire beauty in pictures as well as ir nature?” 

WE ask attention to the advertisement of Mrs. Hale’s 
“ New Book of Cookery and Domestic Economy,” published 
by H. Long & Brother; New York. A notice of the work 
will be found elsewhere. Any orders sent to the publisher 
of the “ Lady’s Book” will be filled on the following terms: 
He will furnish a copy in strong paper covers at $1, or in 
boards at $1 25, and in both cases pay the postage. 

WE call attention to Archer & Warner’s advertisement 
on the cover of the “Lady’s Book.” They are very cele- 
brated for their taste in getting up chandeliers, and in all 
matters pertaining to their business. 

SreamBoat AccrpENts.—We are not about to refer to the 
recent and melancholy accidents, to call them by no 
harsher name, which have occurred on our Eastern and 
Western waters. It is too late now to make any comments 
that would be acceptable in soothing the afflictions of be- 
reaved relatives, or in denunciation of those who should in 
all cases be held responsible. In order, however, to show 
the recklessness which is frequently displayed by men in 
highly important stations on board of steamboats, we may 
be permitted to introduce an anecdote related by a vene- 
rable clergyman. It fully illustrates the criminal conduct 
of persons in whose hands, for the time being, are placed 
the lives of hundreds, and even thousands of human 
beings. 

Feeling somewhat anxious about the movements of the 
boat, the good man thought he would look into the engine- 
room, to see whether any person was in attendance; but 
what was his astonishment, instead of finding them attend- 
ing to their duties, to discover two men engaged in playing 
a game of cards! At the same time, to his great horror, he 
heard a voice exclaiming that there was no water in the 
boilers! To which one of the card-players replied, with an 
oath, to his still greater horror, “ Well, let her bust, if she 
can’t stand fire till the game is up!” 

STRAMBOATS ON THE DELAWARE.—Singularly in contrast 
with the above is the conduct of every person in charge, or 
in any way employed on board the steamboats running on 
the Delaware. The order and regularity observed on board 
the John Stevens, Captain Kester, for instance, when, as it 
sometimes happens, she is crowded with from one to two 
thousand passengers, is often the theme of admiration to 
many a grateful heart, conscious that wherever there is a 
full sense of moral responsibility, there must likewise be a 
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more than usual amount of security from what are com- 
monly considered accidents. The same security from dan- 
ger is also felt by passengers on board the Trenton, Captain 
Hinckle, and, indeed, on all the boats, and on all the lines 
of railroad belonging to the Camden and Amboy Company. 
This unbounded confidence is undoubtedly the result, in a 
very great measure, of the efficient and admirable regula- 
tions established and enforced by Wa. H. Gatzmer, Esq., 
the principal agent of the company, and to the strict ob- 
servance and execution of them by all persons in its em- 
ploy: to all which, under a superintending Providence, 
must be attributed the grateful fact that but few accidents, 
and those comparatively trifling, have occurred on these 
lines in the course of many years, and during which many 
millions of travellers have been conveyed to and from New 
York and Philadelphia, and to and from the intermediate 
towns and cities. 

“Lieut Reapine.”—The reading public is greatly ir- 
debted to the pens of learned commentators for the many 
serious lectures they receive, warning them of the evils 
attendant on the perusal of what has been termed, in a 
sort of general application, “light reading.” We are cer- 
tainly no apologists for bad books, or for such books or 
writings as would be likely to leave vicious or immoral im- 
pressions on the minds of readers, and yet we have never 
been able to form any other idea of light literature than 
that which is presented by the contents of all such books 
as are vicious and immoral in their tendencies. At the 
same time, it is true that we have never seen a practical or 
an authoritative definition of the term, notwithstanding it 
is of such frequent use in written and oral criticisms, and 
although its application, right or wrong, seems to be con- 
sidered a full passport for any literary pretender into the 
very sanctum sanctorum of the temple of wisdom. 

If, however, it is intended that the term to which we now 
allude should include, indiscriminately, all the works of 
imagination written for popular amusement and instruc- 
tion, we should be pleased to know where, in what age of 
the world, and with what authors, the expurgatory index 
would begin and end? The idea that writers and readers 
should be confined to matters of fact; to mathematical and 
scientific investigations; to the discussion of abstract ques- 
tions in morals, politics, or religion; to excavating the 
deepest deposits of the earth; or to climbing the highest 
and most mysterious pinnacles of the heavens, would, if 
carried into practice, probably have effects more injurious 
to the human mind, and prove more fatal to human hap- 
piness than all the “simple tales,” and all the light and 
even trashy reading that we hear so much about. The 
fact is, it was just in such works as are now condemned as 
light and trashy, that the greatest philosophers, theolo- 
gians, and students of the sciences found all their enter- 
tainment, and all their purest relaxation from the mental 
labor incident to their more serious researches. “ Msop’s 
Fables,” the “ Arabian Nights,” and numerous other works 
of a similar character, were at one time the favorites of 
men of the most profound erudition, whose minds, in order 
to acquire new strength, were compelled to fall back upon 
the mental food of their childhood. 

We hope, however, it will be remembered, and we repeat 
the sentiment in order that it may be remembered, that 
we are not the advocates of light or frashy literature, even 
if by that term we are to understand a species of literature 
distinguished from that which is positively immoral and 
positively irreligious. A domestic tale, portraying the 
manners of the times, and tending to afford a truthful and 
judicious contrast between the vices and virtues of evary- 
day life, and sketches calculated to elevate and to refine 
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the moral sensibilities, cannot be less acceptable to an in- 
telligent people, even though they should not be adorned 
by the same beauties of style and language, than were 
those of Addison and bis distinguished contemporaries, the 
founders of English classical literature. We ask, at least, 
that those who, for gain or for fame, are delving into all 
the mysteries of earth and heaven, will not look upon those 
who are taking notes of the practical workings of the hu- 
man passions, impressed upon the present condition of 
society, as the enemies of either God or man. 

Lapres wHo Musk.—Did you ever travel in an omnibus 
on a rainy day, windows and doors closed, eight on a side, 
limited, of course, to six, and among that number two wo- 
men covered with musk? “ Drivare,” said a Frenchman, 
“let me come out of ze dore; I am suffocate! You ’ave 
vat you call one musty rat in ze omzebus. I ’ave no para- 
plue mais. I prefare ze rain water to ze mauvais smell.” 

We heard a very good anecdote, lately, of a French tailor 
in New York. He had a woman in his employ, an excel- 
lent hand, to whom he gave six dollars a week; but she 
wanted her wages raised, and called upon the Frenchman 
for that purpose, when the following dialogue took place:— 

“Sir, I want my wages raised.” 

“Ah, Sally, you want more Targent? What for you 
want more? You ’ave everyt’ing ver’ comfortable.” 

“Well, sir, the Dutchman over the way has offered me 
seven dollars.” 

“ Ze Dutchman is one ombug, Sally! He no payyou. I 
tell you vat Ido. I no give you more money, mais; ifyou 
will marry me,I will marry you. I no give you seven 
dollars, but I make you one wife.” And he did. 


® A Rich Enpowment.—We make the following extract 
from a new work :— 

“Good morrow to you, Mrs. Fogarty ;’ reaches a snu T- 
box to offer a pinch. 

“‘¢Then good morrow kindly, Judy; I hope I see you 
well this mornin’ ?’ 

“*So, Mrs. Fogarty, you married your daughther ?’ 

“*T did, indeed, praise be to goodness!’ 

“< Did she get a good match ?’ 

“ ¢ Paix, thin, ’tis herself that did. Didn’t she get blind 
Darby Driscol, on the Dyke, that makes more money than 
any three beggars in Cork ?’ 

«“¢T'm delighted to hear it, Mrs. Fogarty, I assure you. 
That the world may wondther at the luck they ’ll have! 
Did you give her any fortune?’ 

“* Any fortune, is it? Ah, thin, now, Judy, is it afther 
insultin’ me you ‘d be? Sure you know in yer heart that 
a child of mine was never married without it. Didn’t I 
give her the best side of Patrick Street, which, if well 
begged, is worth seven and sixpence a week!’” 

Some friends of ours in this city caught an old beggar 
once in a communicative mood, and asked him how much 
he made by his business. “ Well, now, to tell you the 
truth, it’s a bad square that won’t yield five levies (6244 
cents),” was his answer. 

Gertine uP Bestnp.—Eliza Cook has very facetiously ex- 
emplified the philosophy of getting up behind. We regret 
that we have not the room at present to give her explana- 
tions in full. A sentence or two must suffice. Here they 
are, in Eliza's own words : “ Some new project is announced, 
and is hailed as absurd. It can never work; it is ludi- 
crous—impracticable—stupid—insane. But it is tried, and 
is found to work; it even works well. Instantly, all the 
deprecators make a rush at the identical project which 
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they had been abusing, and now try to ‘ get up behind’— 
be it railways, or screw-ships, or electric telegraphs”—or, 
as we would beg leave to add, magazines. It is unfortu- 
nately the case, however, and it is greatly to be regretted, 
perhaps, that many of those deprecatory persons get up 
behind when it is too late to hold on, and they are conse- 
quently jostled off, not only to their own great disappoint- 
ment, but to the disappointment of the public also. We 
see such things happen every day; and yet every day we 
find a fresh multitude preparing to take the places of those 
who have fallen off. Who will write out for us the philo- 
sophy of competition ? 


Tae Evousn Stamp.—It is very much to be regretted 
that, generally speaking, so little attention and respect are 
paid to American genius and talent, until! it receives the 
approbation and the stamp of merit from some one of the 
literary standards of the English metropolis. Numerous 
instances are continually presented to us of the great im- 
portance attached to an English “stamp,” or literary pass- 
port, before an American author can have a candid hear- 
ing or generous welcome from the American public. We 
have one of these instances just now in point, and which, 
if it were not so ludicrously amusing as an evidence of im- 
becility, and of servility to foreign pretenders, might awaken 
in us feelings akin to anger, or at least to those of con- 
tempt. Looking over the pages of one of our Anglo-Ame. 
rican magazines the other day, we came across an old 
acquaintance whom we recollected to have met before in 
the “ Lady’s Book,” under the familiar appellation of “My 
Brother Tom.” It is true that “Tom” had somewhat 
changed in appearance since we last saw him; but there 
was no mistake about his identity, for his sister, the late 
Patience Price, recognized him the moment she saw him, 
dressed up as he was in the pink of English fashion, and 
stamped as he was with the “lion and unicorn,” by our 
good friends of the aforesaid popular magazine. 

In honorable contrast with the above fact, we have the 
pleasure to state that a quarterly journal is now published 
in Edinburgh, Scotland, entitled the “ Foreign Evangelical 
Review,” which is composed wholly of articles selected from 
the American religious quarterlies, present and past, with 
the names of the authors. 


Artnur’s Home Gazette —We call the attention of our 
numerous readers to the prospectus of this valuable week- 
ly paper, which will be found on our cover for this month. 
The public are so fully aware of the great literary, scien- 
tific, and moral and social merits of the “ Home Gazette,” 
that we feel our duty is performed when we refer to the 
advertisement, through which it will be ascertained that 
the price of subscription has been greatly reduced, as well 
as the price of postage, and that the paper continues to be 
all it ever has been. 


Boston Otrve Braycn.—It gives us great pleasure to no- 
tice the correct taste, the increased literary spirit, and the 
entire practical usefulness manifested in the columns of 
this interesting family newspaper. Mrs. Denison, who pre- 
sides over the ladies’ department, is herself a most amiable 
lady, a writer of most excellent fancy, and, withal, a wo- 
man of great moral and irtellectual energy. A writer of 
great t and acut of observation has lately 
made her appearance in the “Olive Branch,” under the 
nom de plume of “Fanny Fern.” Fanny has already se- 
cured thousands of admirers, and will probably be honored 
with as many more, if she minds her p’s and q’s, and does 
not become too much of a coquette. 

ILLUSTRATED FAMILY Frrenp.—While in the humor, which 
we confess does not come over us as often as the merits of 
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a number of our exchanges merit, we must not forget our 
friend of the “Illustrated Family Friend,” published at 
Columbia, 8. C., and edited by 8. A. Godman, a gentleman 
of rare and acknowledged abilities. We sincerely con- 
gratulate our Southern friends on the fact that they have 
now established within their borders a number of excellent 
literary papers. Among them is the paper already men- 
tioned, and Richards’s “Southern Literary Gazette,” pub- 
lished at Charleston, 8.C. We say to all South, to whom 
these presents may come greeting, by all means patronize 
your own local papers first. This is a duty which you owe 
yourselves, and which, if you neglect, the consequences 
may be such as will fall heavily upon the second, and even 
upon the third innocent generation that may follow. But 
our advice is not to the South only. We recommend to the 
people everywhere to encourage their local papers first, 
and if, after that duty is performed, they choose to look 
further, let them do so with a clear conscience. Neither 
must our friends imagine that we intend to make any 
invidious distinctions in regard to the merits of our ex- 
changes; had we the time and the room for the perform- 
ance of such a task, we would gladly reciprocate with the 
whole fifteen hundred of them, the many acts of kindness 
and favorable consideration which they have from time to 
time lavished upon our work. 








Receipts, Vc. 


TO READ AN INSCRIPTION ON A SILVER COIN, which, by much 
wear, is become wholly obliterated: Put the poker in the 
fire, when red hot, place the coin upon it, and the inscrip- 
tion will plainly appear of a greenish hue, but will dirap- 
pear as the coin cools. 





SEALING-WAX may be taken out of table-covers by dissolv- 
ing the spots with spirits of wine or naphtha. Apply the 
spirit with a camel’s-hair pencil. 

To make Dutcn Burrs, dissolve two ounces of isinglass 
in a pint of water, with the peel of a lemon; add a pint of 
white wine, the juice of three lemons, and the yolks of 
eight eggs well beaten; sweeten to taste. Make it quite 
hot, but do not let it boil. Strain, and put into moulds. 

Pomapgr, to prevent baldness, is made thus: Beef suet 
one ounce, tincture of cantharides one teaspoonful, oil of 
origanum and bergamot, of each ten drops. Melt the suet, 
and, when nearly cold, stir in the rest of the ingredients, 
until set. 

Tur covering for preserves used by the trade, instead of 
bladder, is made by brushing over sheets of paper, of the 
thickness and length required, with linseed oil which has 
been previously boiled. The sheets should be hung on a 
string, and be thoroughly dry before using. This material 
is also used for tulip-shades, and as a substitute for glass 
in workshops. It is perfectly water-proof. 

Terra Corta.—The term “ terra cotta” is applied to lite- 
rally baked clay. The modern terra cotta is made by the 
mixture of pipeclay, fine sand, and powdered potsherds. 
The clay thus produced is baked in the open air 


THE HOOP PETTICOAT was adopted in the reign of Queen 
Anne; the first was smuggled from France, where it was 
invented, and measured seven yards in circumference. 
The English ladies improved upon the fashion by increas- 
ing the size to nine yards. 














Centre-Gable Gossip. 


THE LACE-MAKERS OF BELGIUM. 


Now that lace is once more so fashionable in a lady’s 
dress, taking the place of embroidered muslin, to a great 
extent, in undersleeves, caps, collars, etc., the following 
sketch of this ingenious manufacture will be full of inte 
rest to the members of our “Centre-Table Club.” Nothing 
adds so much to a rich costume as fine lace, and it is better 
to have none, and be content with plain muslin flutings, 
rather than wear imitations :— 

“ Each of the lace-making towns of Belgium excels in the 
production of one particular description of lace: in other 
words, each has what is technically called its own point. 
The French word point, in the ordinary language of needle- 
work, signifies simply stitch; but, in the terminology of 
lace-making, the word is sometimes used to designate the 
pattern of the lace, and sometimes the ground of the lace 
itself. Hence the terms Point de Brucelles, point de Malines, 
point de Valenciennes, &c. In England, we distinguish by 
the name of point a peculiarly rich and curiously wrought 
lace, formerly very fashionable, but now scarcely ever 
worn, except in court costume. In this sort of lace, the 
pattern is, we believe, worked with the needle, after the 
ground has been made with the bobbins. In each town, 
there prevail certain modes of working, and certain pat- 
terns which have been transmitted from mother to daugh- 
ter successively for several generations. Many of the lace- 
workers live and die in the same houses in which they 
were born; and most of them understand and practise only 
the stitches which their mothers and grandmothers worked 
before them. The consequence has been that certain 
points have become unchangeably fixed in particulsr towns 
or districts. Fashion has assigned to each its particular 
place and purpose; for example: the point de Malines 
(Mechlin lace) is used chiefly for trimming night-iresses, 
pillow-cases, coverlets, &c.: the point de Valenciennes (Valen- 
ciennes lace) is employed for ordinary wear or negligée; but 
the more rich and costly point de Bruzelies (Brussels lace) 
is reserved for bridal and ball-dresses, and for the robes of 
queens and courtly ladies. 

“ As the different sorts of lace, from the narrowest and 
peainest to the broadest and richest, are innumerable, so 
the division of labor among the lace-workers is infinite. 
In the towns of Belgium, there are as many different kinds 
of lace-workers as there are varieties of spiders in nature. 
It is not therefore surprising that, in the several depart- 
ments of this branch of industry, there are as many tech- 
nical terms and phrases as would make up a small diction- 
ary. In their origin, these expressions were all Flemish ; 
but French being the language now spoken in Belgium, 
they have been translated into’French, and the designa- 
tions applied to some of the principal classifications of the 
workwomen. Those who make only the ground are called 
Drocheleuses. The design or pattern which adorns this 
ground is distinguished by the general term, ‘The Flow- 
ers,’ though it would be difficult to guess what flowers are 
intended to be portrayed by the fantastic arabesques of 
these lace-patterns. In Brussels, the ornaments or flowers 
are made separately, and afterwards worked into the lace- 
ground: in other places, the ground and the patterns are 
worked conjointly. The ’latteuses are those who work the 
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flowers separately; and the Fuiseuses de point d laiguille 
work the figures and the ground together. The Striqueuse 
is the worker who attaches the flowers to the ground. The 
Faneuse works her figures by piercing holes or cutting out 
pieces of the ground. 

“ The spinning of the fine thread used for lace-making in 
the Netherlands is an operation demanding so high a de- 
gree of minute care and vigilant attention, that it is im- 
possible it can ever be taken from human hands by ma 
chinery. None but Belgian fingers are skilled in this art. 
The very finest sort of this thread is made in Brussels, in 
damp, under-ground cellars; for it is so extremely delicate, 
that it is liable to break by contact with the dry air above 
ground; and it is obtained In good condition only when 
made and kept in a humid subterraneous atmosphere. 
There are numbers of old Belgian thread-makers who, like 
spiders, have passed the best part of their lives spinning in 
cellars. This sort of occupation naturally has an injurious 
effect on the health, and therefore, to induce people to fol- 
low it, they are highly paid.” 


—_—— 


EQUESTRIAN GOSSIP. 


We have often heard the question discussed, “What is 
the proper gait for a lady equestrian?” some eareful papas 
and uncles maintaining that they should never venture 
from a walk or rack, others allowing the canter, but nearly 
all declaring a brisk trot to be unfeminine and ungraceful. 
What would the careful guardian do with a young English 
girl, who would not fear to “ follow the hounds over hedge 
and ditch,” or comes home flushed with a quick canter 
through a driving rain? 

For our own part, and we have had some little experi- 
ence, we should think no lady ought to be confined to 
either gait, as, in a long ride, much less fatigue is experi- 
enced where a change from one to the other relieves both 
horse and rider. In giving lessons on the road, Mr. Craig 
—the well-known proprietor of the Philadelphia Riding 
School—advises his pupils never to canter over the stones 
of a city road, either for their own comfort or that of the 
horse. Long, level reaches of road invite to this swinging 
motion ; hills, both in ascent and descent, should be walked 
over, as accidents so frequently occur from stumbling 
where the road is rutted, or otherwise uneven. 

A trot is the most frequently discussed question of all. 
Being the natural gait of the horse, it is, of course, less 
fatiguing to him, and the rider who has practice will find 
it equally comfortable, particularly if rising gently in the 
saddle in regular time. This is admirably taught by Mr. 
Craig, who uses in his classes a small strap or band of 
leather for the right foot—the left being in the stirrup— 
upon which the right limb bears weight after the fashion 
of a lever, in riding, thus rendering it both pleasant and 
easy. We believe it is his own invention. It is a difficult 
gait to gain at first; but, by a few good lessons, the rider 
becomes fascinated with it, and rough country horses can 
be used who have never been broken into a canter, an ob- 
ject of some importance gained. Since it is designated as 
“the jockey trot,” it has been called unladylike; but we 
do not see that it is so, save in the name, which would bet- 
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ver describe the motion if changed to “ flying trot,” such 
being the sensation to the rider. 

Mr. Craig also teaches a military trot, which, to our 
thinking, is far less graceful and agreeable. We can 
heartily recommend his system, as the military evolutions 
which form a part of the regular course give a grace and 
security in managing a horse, in turning, wheeling, back- 
ing, etc., which cannot be acquired in any other practice. 


‘NICE QUESTIONS IN DRESS 


Fiovunces, says a clever writer, are a nice question. We 
like them when they wave or flow, as in a very light ma- 
terial, muslin, or gauze, or barége, when a lady has no out- 
line and no mass, but looks like a receding angel or “a 
dissolving view ;” but we do not like them in a rich mate- 
rial, where they flop, or a stiff one, where they bristle, and 
where they break the flowing line of the petticoat, and 
throw light and shade where you don’t expect them to 
exist. In short, we like a gown that can do without 
fi a, as J liked a face that could do without 
whiskers; but, in either case, it must be a good one. 

Some few of what are nowadays called mantillas, which 
are the linals and ins of a century ago, are pleas- 
ing and blameless. A black velvet one, turned up with a 
broad, dull, black lace, like bright metal chased with dead, 
is very good; also when made of plain silk, black or light 
colored, with no other trimming than, in milliner’s lan- 
guage, “the same.” But too often these articles are mere- 
ly made the vehicle for indulging in a weakness for fringe, 
gimp, and other such trumpery, with which they are over- 
loaded. Armbholes in them we particularly object to; the 
lady behind them looks as if she were sitting in the stocks 
for a public misdemeanor. 

If a lady sports a shaw! at all, and none but very falling 
shoulders should venture, we should recommend it to be 
always falling off or putting on, which produces pretty action, 
or she should wear it up one shoulder and down the other, 
or in some way drawn irregularly, so as to break the uni- 
formity. One of the faults of the present style is, as every 
real artist knows, that it offers too few diagonal lines. No- 
thing is more picturesque than a line across the bust, like 
the broad ribbon of the garter across the graceful queen, 
or the loose girdle sloping to the hips, as in the costume of 
the early Plantagenets. On this very account, the long 
ecarf shawl is as picturesque a thing as a lady can wear. 
With the broad pattern sweeping over one shoulder, and a 
narrow one, or none at all, on the other, it supplies the 
eye with that irregularity which drapery requires; while 
the slanting form, and colors of the border, lying carelessly 
round the figure, give that Eastern idea which every 
shawl more or less implies. What Oriental would ever 
wear one straight up and down, and uniform on both sides, 
as our ladies often do? 
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OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


In answer to a “Youna Morner,” we would advise a 
stone-colored cashmere cloak, if one for the city is required. 
For travelling or the country, cashmere de bége, or even fine 
flannel plaids, would be more serviceable. The embroidery 
silk is to be had at almost every trimming store in the 
city. The editor of the fashion department will at any 
time procure it for the subscribers of the “ Book,” living at 
a distance, as well as the worsteds or materials generally, 
referred to in our Work-Table Department, of which she 
has also the care. 

The charge of such a music teacher as “8S. L. B.” would 
require is from twenty to thirty dollars per quarter. They 
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are retained for style, generally speaking, and undertake 
pupils who are supposed to understand the rudiments of 
music, and have already some execution. There are many 
good teachers, not having the prestige of fashion, who 
charge less than this—from twelve to fifteen dollars. 

We would recommend the first set of Herz’s finger ex- 
ercises to “ Fanny.” They are published by W. C. Peters, 
H. Peters, Fields & Co., Cincinnati. The first page and a 
half would do more towards forming the hand than many 
of the voluminous instruction books now in use. We do 
not recommend them as practice in reading, recollect, or 
the study of musical art; they are merely intended to 
give a light, clear touch, and grace and ease in scales and 
running passages. They were brought to our notice by 
Edward L. Walker, Esq., the best pianist of this city, who 
has also a large experience in teaching. 

Scarcely any directions can be given to “Mrs. E.” with 
regard to choosing a black silk. Even silk merchants 
themselves do not always know, and recommend one that 
will fringe or crack through ignorance, rather than dis- 
honesty. Black silks are more worn at the present time 
than for several years past, and are always a suitable and 
elegant dress for ladies in middle life. 

We agree with “Emma” that the care of the nails adds 
greatly to the beauty of the hand. The white spots she 
complains of are occasioned by injury, a blow, etc., and will 
gradually disappear at the end. The nails should be well 
brushed with soap and water, and, when quite dry, with 
lemon-juice, to be washed off again with clean water. Pare 
back the scarf skin at the root, but never cut it, or you 
will have nail springs, as they are called, an untidy, and 
sometimes very uncomfortable appendage to the root of 
the nail. It is said that a “run around” or felon may be 
avoided by scraping the outer skin of the nail quite rough 
with a fine penknife, as soon as the first symptom appears. 

Oranges are not very plentiful in midwinter, but some- 
times, when a dessert dish is required in dearth of other 
materials, housekeepers will find the following an excel- 
lent practical receipt: For orange jelly, take ten oranges 
and three lemons, peel three of the former as thinly as pos- 
sible, put the peel in a stewpan, and squeeze over it the 
juice of all the oranges and lemons; then clarify half a 
pound of sugar, pour the juice and peel upon it, and boil 
up the whole; then strain the syrup, and add half an 
ounce of isinglass, previously dissolved in half a pint of 
water. Simmer two hours, then strain. This is always in 
season in our Southern cities. 

Archery is still practised by ladies; so we are happy to 
decide the wager of “ Jessre LincoLn” in her favor. There 
is quite a distinguished archery club in Philadelphia, hav- 
ing their anniversary fée in September, always a brilliant 
and exciting day. 











Fashions. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 





Having had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Eilitress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge 
of a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Bridal wardrobes, spring and autumn bonnets, dresses, 
jewelry, bridal cards, cake-boxes, envelopes, etc. etc., will 
be chosen with a view to economy, as well as taste; and 
boxes or packages forwarded by express to any part of the 
country. For the last, distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed expendi- 
ture, to be addressed to the care of L.A. Godey, Eaq., who will 
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be responsible for the amount, and the early execution of com- 
missions. 

Instruetions to be as minute as is possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 
the person, on which much depends in choice. Dress goods 
from Levy’s or Stewart's, bonnets from Miss Wharton’s, 
jewelry from Bailey’s, Warden’s, Philadelphia, or Tiffany’s, 
New York, if requested. 


DESCRIPTION OF FASHION PLATE. 


Fig. 1st.—Dress of rich stone-colored moire d’antique, made 
perfectly plain and high, with full muslin undersleeves 
gathered into a band at the wrist. Sacque mantle of dark- 
green velvet, slightly wadded, and lined with white satin. 
The trimming consists of close bands of stone martin 
surrounding the neck like a Victorine, and forming a 
heavy cuff upon the sleeve. The novelty is more in the 
shape of the trimming than in the fur itself, that having 
been used for several winters past. Bonnet of rose- 
colored therry velvet, with blonde borders and insertions 
between the casings. A drooping plume of white, varied 
with rose color, falls at the right side. Broad ribbon 
strings, tied in a bow beneath the chin. 

Fig. 2d.—Travelling-dress of mode-colored pelisse or ha- 
bit cloth, with a sacque of the same. The trimming is a 
double row of inch-wide velvet ribbon down the front 
breadth, with frog-shaped buttons of the same. The cut 
of the sacque is new, and very stylish, the sleeve, cuff, col- 
lar, lappets, and side-pockets being of graceful form, and 
trimmed simply with a row of velvet ribbon, to correspond 
with that upon the dress. The close beaver bonnet has 
also a blue, claret, or dark-green velvet cape and bands, to 
correspond with the style of the dress. There are bows of 
the same inside the brim. A loose travelling-cloak of 
plaid, cashmere, or merino may be added in travelling. 


CHITCHAT ON PHILADELPHIA FASHIONS 
FOR NOVEMBER. 


“ Eccentricity in dress,” says a late number of the Mo- 
niteur de la Mode, “ belongs only to two classes of society, 
the very high or the very low. The real lady ts always the 
partisan of simplicity, by which we mean the absence of 
everything, in color and ornament, so showy as to offend 
the purest taste.” 

Which is about the most sensible criticism upon dress 
that we have ever known the Parisian oracle to utter, and 
one our ladies would do well to remember. Gay colors and 
patterns, at this season of the year, are always predomi- 
nant in the windows of the shops, and you will doubtless 
be told there is nothing else to be had. On the contrary, 
there are just as many plain merinos, cashmeres, and silks 
to be had as ever before; and “the partisan of simplicity” 
will not suffer herself to be deluded into an Albanian robe, 
or a disposition mousseline of many colors. 

For instance, in silks, passing the gay plaids, stripes, and 
brocades you may be shown at Levy’s, silks in patterns of 
fourteen or fifteen yards, including flounces, richer in ma- 
terial, and more delicate in shades of color, than any that 
have ever been imported before. There is one, for instance, 
a pearl-colored corded silk, almost as thick as uncut velvet, 
yet so soft that you can crush it in your hand, and smooth 
it again with no sign of acrease ora wrinkle. The flounces 
are bordered by a double band or stripe in raised satin, of 
the same shade, one upon the edge, about an inch in width, 
the other separated from it by the same distance of silk. 
his style is repeated in the various other plain shades we 





have reported as fashionable the present season; at once 
novel, striking, and delicate. Again, we have a rich black 
silk, the same quality, with flounces bordered by deep scal 
lops, and in every scallop a small brocaded bouquet in bril- 
liant colors. This is too showy for a street dress, and is 
intended for dinner parties, receptions, etc. It is only suit- 
able, moreover, for a middle-aged person, with a tall, showy 
figure. A young, short, or broad woman would appear 
ridiculously overloaded in such a dress. 

Some of the plainer, or less expensive fall silks are in 
graduated stripes, shot or changeable fabrics being entirely 
out of vogue. Light silks will be worn as evening-dresses 
at small parties throti¢h the winter, with short under- 
sleeves and chemisettes of embroidered muslin or lace. A 
low corsage will scarcely do for a dinner-diress, but is quite 
the style for evening. They are rarely becoming after the 
neck and throat have lost the first roundness of youth, 
unless shaded by lace, either a simple scarf of illusion or a 
richer cape of Mechlin, Valenciennes, or less costly point. 
There are some very pretty new styles, fitting closely round 
the throat, and descending in a fall just below the shoul- 
der, like a berthé ; a bow of pink or blue satin or Mantua 
ribbon at the throat, and another where the cape meets 
the edge of the corsage is worn with them. For a simple 
evening toilet at home, or for a small party, they may be 
made of illusion or thulle, with an edge of fine lace an inch 
or soin depth. A berthé of thulle, in the close folds of what 
used to be called a “Grecian waist,” may be made to 
drape the corsage of a plain, low, cut silk, with very good 
effect. 

For all kinds of dresses, flounces were never more used 
than at present, the fulness being one breadth more than 
the skirt; a very safe rule worth remembering, as a flounce 
too full or too scant is worse than none. On rich silks, 
three are usually worn, being slightly graduated in depth; 
or thin materials for evening-iresses, four or five are pre- 
ferable, as the sloping line from the waist to the hem of 
the dress is not so abruptly broken, and the flutings in 
which they naturally fall float back together. The flounces 
of the present season have no heading save a cord of the 
same, or silk; if it be a thin material, the edges are bound 
in scallops, pinked, trimmed with narrow silk cord, or vel- 
vet and satin ribbon. 

Pointed bodices, for thick silks and heavy materials, still 
continue to be worn, but are neither very long nor very 
sharp behind. A favorite corsage for cashmere or merino, 
introduced by Miss Wharton, has a pointed shoulder cape 
set in at the side seam, and growing very narrow as it 
curves into the point behind and before. On the shoulder, 
it curves in extremely narrow. This has an edge of thick 
silk braid, or velvet ribbon, half an inch in width. The 
sleeves of this dress, which we have seen made in cashmere 
de bége, are cut in points in something the same style as 
those worn the past season, gathered into bands at the 
wrist. But now they are simply laced across by velvet 
ribbon or thick braid, three-quarters of an inch apart; the 
first row encircles the bottom of the sleeve like a rim, mak- 
ing about the usual width of the pagoda or open sleeve. 
The undersleeve falls below this, and is also seen through 
the opening. 

There is a new style of velvet ribbon, all of the varieties 
coming in every shade of color, to suit the infinite varieties 
of cashmeres and merinos. It is woven like a double Man- 
tua ribbon, with a bar of cut velvet running across, not 
through it. 

We have not left room to describe Miss Wharton’s bon- 
nets, which must be left for another number, as also new 
styles of furs, evening-dressee, etc. etc. Pasuion, 
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This is the cheapest method of getting the largest amount of reading ever offered. Of the Lapy’s Boox 
it is needless for us to say anything. Artuur’s Home Magazine contains monthly 80 pages of reading of the 
best kind: all Mr. Arthur’s own writings appear in it. Separately, the price of the two would be $5. The 
largest magazine published in the country contains but 144 pages, and the price is $3. These two will contain 
180 pages, and the price only 50 cents more. In addition to the large amount of reading, you get in the course 
of the year at least 40 large and splendid full-page steel engravings, fashion plates, lady’s work-table, model 
cottages, &c. dc. 

Gopey’s Lapy’s Boox and Arraur’s Home Gazerre, a weekly newspaper of immense circulation, 
one year for - : - ° ° ° a - ° ° $3 50 


SCOTLS WEEKLY PAPER 


IS THE LARGEST FAMILY JOURNAL IN THE UNITED STATES. It has been acknowledged by 
the press for six years past, and by thousands of subscribers in letters to the publisher, as decidedly the best 


now published for 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE, THE FARMER, 
THE BUSINESS MAN, THE ARTISAN, 
THE HOUSEWIFE, AND THE MAN OF LEISURE. 


And, since its enlargement, 1t surpasses anything in the newspaper line ever attempted. It is conceded by all to be 


THE FAVORITE FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 
FORTY COLUMNS OF READING MATTER! 


OBSERVE.—There is no deception in this statement. The forty columns are full length; each column is of the 


usual newspaper width, and is two feet six and a half inches long. 
i> The best way to determine the size and quality of newspapers is to send for specimens, before subscribing or 


making up Clubs. We prefer that our paper should be selected for its merits alone. 3 
The publisher is not connected with any other publication, and his whole time and attention are devoted to his 
favorite Weekly Paper. It will be perceived that, notwithstanding the size and character of the journal, the prices to 


Clubs are less than those uf any other first-class journal in the world. 


LOWEST TERMS: 


$2 








One Copy, one year, - - - 
Two Copies, oe - - - 3 - Full price ad - $4 
Four Copies, “6 - ° o 5 e “é © ae 
‘Ten Copies, “ ° « ° 10 e “ é - 20 
Twenty-one Copies, ‘ e ° ° 20 n “ X - 4 


And an extra premium to the getter-up of the clubs of ten and twenty. To insure the paper at the club rates, 
which are lower by 20 per cent. than any paper of equal size and character has ever been offered at, the full comple- 
ment should be ordered ut one time. Additions to clubs will be made at the same rates. 

it” Copies of Scott’s Weekly Paper will be sent as specimens to any address desired. 


Address ANDREW SCOTT, Publisher, 
Wo. 116 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


GAS FIXTURES. 
ARGBBR & VaRnsg, 


No. 119 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


Would invite the attention of purchasers to their extensive assortment of new-patterned 


CHANDELIERS, BRACKETS, PENDANTS, LAMPS, GIRONDALES, &c. &c. 


They also introduce GAS-PIPES into public buildings and dwellings, and attend to all kinds of Gas- 


Work, including repairing and extending Gas-Pipe. 
Gas-Fitters supplied with BRASS FITTINGS, AIR-PUMPS, and every article connected with the trade. 


‘TO PUBLISHERS OF MONTHLY WORKS. 


The Subscriber can furnish impressions of engravings to publishers on the most reasonable terms—cheaper 
than can be procured elsewhere. He has the largest assortment of steel engravings in the country. For spe- 
cimens, see Lady’s Book for 1851 and previous years. L. A. GODEY. 


SCRAP PLATES. 


A BOOK OF FINE STEEL AND OTHER ENGRAVINGS, thirty, will be sent to any address on 


receipt of 50 cents. They can be separated to place in scrap-books. 
Address L. A. GODEY, 113 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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THE WEEKLY SUN, 


BALPUE ORB, 
The Cheapest and best Family Newspaper in the United States, 
AFFORDED TO SUBSCRIBERS 


AT ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR. 





THE BALTIMORE WEEKLY SUN has now attained a popularity as wide-spread as the Union itself, and 
a subscription list commensurate with its value as a 


HOUSEHOLD NEWSPAPER, 


the results, partially, of the extremely low price of One Dollar per Year, which has mado it available 
TO ALL CLASSES OF THE PEOPLE. 


The useful, instructive, important, and interesting character of the contents of THE BALTIMORE WEEKLY SUN, 
is daily attested by our old subscribers, in renewing their subscriptions, who consider it 


A PAMIILY FIRS-S102 GOMPARION, 


In which the Man of Science, the Farmer, the Mechanic, the Merchant and the Manufacturer, are all’ carefully catered 
for; and whatever involves the interest of either is early and fully furnished. 

By means of a liberal scale of Premiums offered to those desirous of forming SUBSCRIPTION CLUBS, the paner is 
furnished to those joining in forming a list, at prices varying from Sixty-seven Cents to One Dollar a year. 


SERIES OF ORICINAL PRIZE STORIES. 


In order to give the “SUN” more interest with the reader, and to make it more thoroughly a family newspaper, the 
Publishers were induced, during the past Summer, to offer 


$300 IN PREMIUMS FOR THE BEST FIVE STORIES 


That should be sent in, in competition. These Stories are now in the hands of a Committee of Decision, which will 
report an award of the prizes in a short time, immediately after which the publication of the Stories will be commenced, 
This is a great additional inducement to subscribe now, as all the Prize Stories will be secured at the low subscription price 
of the paper, in addition to all the other contentsof this useful and instructive sheet. A feature peculiar to the WEEKLY 
SUN, and one which greatly enhances its value with the Farmer and his Family, is an 


AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT, 
In which about two columns of valuable articles are weekly published, on subjects connected with the practical business 


of the Farm. 
THE NEWS DEPARTMENT, 


To which a large space is devoted, unlike almost all other weekly newspapers, is up to within a few hours of its date. 


THE MISCELLANEOUS READING, 


Comprising Chaste and Select Stories, Poetry, Humorous and Scientific Reading, is always such as must command a 
general perusal. ‘ 

In all its departments it is more perfect than most of the family newspapers furnished at two dollars per annum, 
while it is mailed at ONE DOLLAR, and at lower rates for clubs. 


THE NEW POSTAGE LAW. 


Under an Act of Congress, passed at the session just closed, the rates of awe on newspapers have been further 
reduced—the law going into operation on the Ist day of October, 1852, after w date the postage on “ THE WEEKLY 
SUN” will be as follows :— 


In the County of Baltimore, free. In the State of Maryland, 13 cents per year. 
To any part of the United States, 26 cents per year. 


TERMS TO CLUBS. 


Whilst ONE DOLLAR for a whole year’s subscription to the WEEKLY SUN must be considered very low to single 
subscribers, the terms to clubs are still lower; and it is to these that we especially call the attention of Postmasters and 
all other friends of the “ WEEKLY SUN” who may feel an interest in increasing its circulation. This is the season for 
making up clubs, and a@ little effort here and there will make our circulation—which is at present greater than any other 
family newspaper in the country—twice as large as it now is. The following are the club terms, with proportionate charges 
for intermediate numbers: 


Club of Six Copies, . 2s 1 6 ee ee ee $500 Olub of Thirty-four Copies, . . « » + + « «$2500 
Club of Thirteen Opies, . . . . . « « + + 1000 Club of Forty-two Oopies, » » - + ee wes 30 00 
Club of Twenty Copies, . . 2 + ee ee oe 15 00 Club of Fifty Oopies, . eee ee eee ee 35 00 
Club of Twenty-seven Oopies, . 2 2. 2 ee es 200 Olub of Seventy-five Copies, . . » « « «+ « HO 
Club of One Hundred and Fifty Copies,. . . . ‘ - 100 00 


The amount of subscription in every instance must be in advance, (postage free,) and in no case will a subscription be 
received for a shorter period than one year. 

4a In consequence of the way low price of subscription, an‘l to make persons more careful in directing and mailing 
letters, remittances will be at the risk of the parties sending. 


Aq All orders must be addressed to 
A. §. ABELL & CO., Baltimore, Md. 















THE CHEAPEST FAMILY PAPER IN THE WORLD! 
THE DOLLAR NEWSPAPER, 


WET LAW GLP Mea, 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR! 
POSTACE INCLUDED. 








The DOLLAR NEWSPAPER has been before the public now nearly ten and the success that has attended 
it, in one of the larvest, if not the very largest, subscription list in the country, wo seem to render unnecessary any 
extended notice of its character, or what it will be in the future. Its past history is well known, and what has been so 
well approved in the past, is not likely to undergo much change in the future. Custom, however, with the Family News- 
paper Press, has rendered 


AW AUBUAL PROGLAMATION 


One of the things expected by the Newspaper Reading Public. With s natural desire that what is here set down should 
be read, we shall be brief. Indeel, we could wish that the laconic notice of a were sufficient for our object, 
merely pointing the way to the printer’s, with no verbal flourish of what awaits we hope to send there. Custom, 


however, will not be so satisfied. Publishers even of the test determination must, like the pediler, after some sort, 
vaunt the character and variety of his wares. Whilst we to the os we hope Bate sis out the similitude, and, 
like the pedler, bear our pack of weekly NEWS, POLITICS, and LITERATURE, to the nook and corner of our 
widely extended country. 


AS A WEEKLY FAMILY NEWSPAPER, 


It is our purpose to keep up with the times and the news of the day, so that were it possible for a man to live seven days 
in an air-pump, the “ NEWSPAPER” would, on his deliverance, solace him with the fullest history of the world for the 
lost week; its greater or lesser events—its almost hourly doings. In achieving we imitate the chemical doings of 
certain professors, who, to make food portable, condense the essence of whole bodies into packets. After this fashion we 
endeavor to fill every inch of space devoted to news with facts, having recourse to the least possible circumlocution. 


AS A POLITICAL REGISTER, 


The “NEWSPAPER” deals with politics as men deal with melons—accept a slice from any side—if the slice be good—and 
the simile holds out. For whereas, in the good old times, and times not so good or old, laws, like exotics, were cultivated 
for the few, so are they now equally desirable by the many; and more, they will be liad. In a word, our politics is the 
lities of progress; and, for the wisdom of our fathers, we do not, like the antiquarian medal-hunters, desire to preserve 
t for the rust and verdigris of the past, but solely for its current value and wu to the present and the future. 
Enough of profession. We have briefly notched some of the] principles contro in the government and con- 
duct of the “ NEWSPAPER.” We write and publish for the masses. Writing and publishing not down but up to them; 
avoiding, as far as possible, the too common practice of thinking the surest way to hit the crowd is to aim low. 


THE CHARACTER OF ITS CONTENTS. 


It embraces Original and Select Stories, Humorous Sketches, Traits of Travel, Romances, Sketches of Real Life, Valua- 
ble Biographies, Poetry, Sci Sentiment and Humor, a Colamn for the Curious, Gems from New Works, Local Matters, 
Review of New Publications, Popular Lectures, Scientific Novelties, Anecdotes, Opinions, Foreign Correspondence, Fo: 
and Domestic News to the latest hour; Congressional and Legislative Intelligence, Accidents and Casualties, Financial 
Articles, all the Markets, Miscellaneous Editorial Articles, and a combination of information, facts and fancies, such as are 
rarely found in one publication. 


FARMERS, ATTEND! 


No other Family Newspaper gives so much attention to AGRICULTURAL SUBJECTS, and no one, it is believed, pub- 
lishes so large an amount of original matter of interest to Farmers. It has secured the services, as correspondents, of a large 
number of intelligent Practical Cultivators in various sections of the Union, who furnish, in the most acceptable form, 
results of the workings of various theories, that are from time to time started in the pursuit; such as the improvement of 
Soils, the application of Manures, the most productive Crops, and the hundred other matters that interest the Husband- 
man, and of which he can in no other manner be 80 cheaply and satisfactorily informed, as.through a Weekly Family 
Newspaper, by the statements of brother Farmers. In this respect “THE DOLLAR NEWSPAPER” has no rival, and it is 
the intention of the Publishers that it shall not lose any of the high reputation it has earned. 


ORIGINAL STORIES AND LATE NEWS 


Are distinctive features of “THE DOLLAR NEWSPAPER.” Its wy story-writers is believed to be much larger than 
that of any other weekly newspaper in the United States, while its ities for obtaining and expeditiously prin’ the 
latest news, is unrivalled. The Magnetic Telegraph is liberally employed every week in commanding news, and its Pub- 








lishers, in order to avoid any delay in the printing department—though the “Ne ” is now ted on two mam- 
moth machines, capable of printing ten th d impressi per hour—have ord two others, with nearly double the 
capacity for speed of those they have now in use. These they expect to have in tion early the me fall—at 
which time any of our friends, curious to witness the wondrous feat of printing TW THOUSAND IMPRESSIONS 


PER HOUR, are invited to step into our office. 


MORE BEADING POR LESS MONEY 


Is given in “THE DOLLAR NEWSPAPER” than is afforded by any other published in the United States. By the absence 
ef advertisements, and the use of small, but clear type, as m reading is crowded into its pages as may be found in the 

















twice as much. Thus one hundred per cent. is saved in the cost of subscription, without any 
diminution of matter. The following are the subscription rates, per year, to single subscribers and to clubs :— 


TERMS PER YEAR: 


One Copy, Soromeyear, ...... $10 Thirty-four Copies, foroneyear, . - $25 00 
Six Copies, wow ew we « 500 2 Forty-two , Mes aghite . 30 00 
Thirteen Copies, ae eh er a Bre Ffty Copies, Ree ae! 
Twenty Copies, ~ 6 ee we « 1500 }§ Seventy-five Copies, Pik ex ustiag ds sper 
Twenty-seven Cbpies, G gree o 'eterrelp One Hundred and Fifty Copies, one year, - 100 00 


The money in every instance to accompany the order, and free of postage, to be directed to the Publishers, Phila- 
delphia. No (eon received for a shorter period of time than one year. 

To insure the privileges extended in this offer to Clubs, the conditions must be literally complied with, and, as regards 
the formation of Clubs, the wiiole number must begin at the same time. 


ANOTHER INDUCEMENT TO SUBSCRIBE, 
CHEAP POSTAGE RATES OF THE DOLLAR NEWSPAPER. 


Under an Act of Congress, passed at the session just closed, the rates of on newspapers have been further 
reduced—the law going into operation on the Ist day of October, 1852, after which date the postage on “THE DOLLAR 
NEWSPAPER ” will be as follows :— 


IN THE COUNTY OF PHILADELPHIA, FREE. 
IN THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA, 13 CENTS A YEAR. 
TO ANY PART OF THE UNITED STATES, 26 CENTS A YEAR. 

The postage in every instance being paid quarterly or yearly, in advance. 

By these rates the cost of “THE DOLLAR NEWSPAPER” to subscribers, in any part of the United States, who get 
their papers in clubs of twenty and —- will be but One Dollar per year—SUBSCRI PTION AND POSTAGE INCLU- 
DED. And those in Pennsylvania, who receive it in clubs of six copies, wil! also obtain it within the same low charge of 
One Dollar—subscription and postage included. 

NOW FOR AN EDITION OF 100,000 COPIES WEEELY! 
POSTMASTERS AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


Every Postmaster in the country, whom our subscribers may make their Agent, may write and frank orders for the 
“ Newspaper,” or sign, frank, and send orders for the “ Newspaper,” written by another. 
No subscriptions continued for a longer period than ordered and paid for. Addsess, post paid, 


A. H. SIMMONS & co., 
Publishers of the Dollar Newspaper, 8. W. corner of Third and Chesnut Sts., Philadelphia. 


Se ee ee ee errno ne hn eepaton hy ie, 








WHAT THE PRESS SAY OF THE “NEWSPAPER!” 


“THE DOLLAR NEWSPAPER” is one of the valuables in N perdom, and Messrs. Simmons & Co. may well be 
called public benefactors, for furnis such an amount of en ng and really useful reading, for the nominal sum 
of their subscription price. No jo in the country (not exclusively devoted to that particular object) has so large an 
amount of agricultural matter (most of it original, too,) as this paper. It is always welcome to our table—Boston Amer. 
Union, 


“THE DOLLAR NEWSPAPER,” published in Philadelphia, is about the best city paper now published. The price of it 
is only one dollar a year, as its name indicat Republi Marietia, Ohio, 


“THE DOLLAR NEWSPAPER.”—This weekly still maintains that interest, from week to week, which has acquired 
for it a larger circulation than any of the other city weeklies.— Minersville Bulletin. 

“ THE DOLLAR NEWSPAPER” is one of the most valuable papers on our exch list, and has recently been puf into 
an entire new dress. It is now publishing a series of prize stories, for one of which publishers paid two hundred dol- 
lars.—Pnquirer, Dover, N. H. 

“THE DOLLAR NEWSPAPER.”—A number of the Philadelphia Dellar Newspoper has been received at this office. 
From a former acquaintance with it, we unhesitatingly pronounce it one of the best literary newspapers for the price, pub- 
lished in any country. It is neutral in politics. — Democrat, 


“THE DOLLAR NEWSPARER.”—The number of this week has such an abundance of good and readable matter, that 
it is hardly possible to state its prominent merit. Perhaps it is as well that this difficulty exists, for general excellence in 
a newspaper is much better than great strength in one department, and weaknees in another. The Dollar Newspaper is 
admirably sustained in every respect.—Phila, Gazette. 

“THE DOLLAR NEWSPAPER” is published at the low price of One Dollar a year in advance, which is very cheap 
indeed. This paper is determined not to be outrivalled by any of its competitors, and speaks well to be one of the best 
Literary papers now published. See a copy, and then you will send for it at once —Standard, Ashland, O. 


LITERARY NEWSPAPER.—Of papers of this character, that we receive, the Philadelphia Dollar Newspaper is, in 
our estimation; the best. In that, we found the interesting historical story “Jane M’Crea,” the more interesting to us, 
because Miss M’Crea was near of kin to a worthy lady, who lately lived in this place. We also copied from the same the 
interesting Thanksgiving Sermon of Dr. Brainerd, last week. It also contains the interesting story of Bell Brandon, to 
which a committee awarded and for which the publishers have paid TWO HUNDRED DOLLARS, and is pronounced by all 
who have read it as one of the greatest stories publisbed in any paper for years, Those who have read both, pronounce it 
superior in plot and equal in interest to Poe’s celebrated prize story, “ The Gold Bug.”—Democrat, West Union, Ohio. 

“THE DOLLAR NEWSPAPER” is a large and interesting paper, containing some of the best original articles we have 
ever read. We advise all, in want of a good paper, to send for it.— Sentinel, Rome, N. Y. 

“THE DOLLAR NEWSPAPER.”—Although averse to almost everything which hails from Yankeedom, and especially 
newspapers, knowing the most of them to be consummate humbugs and vile traducers of the institutions of the South, 
we are well aware that there are a few exceptions to the general rule; and as we are disposed to ‘render unto Cwsar the 
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things that are Cresar’s,’ we deem it but just to say that we believe the “ Dollar Newspaper,” published in Ph: hia, to 
be free from the objection generally attached to papers from that quarter, and withal a good and cheap family L 
Subscription price, $1 per annum in advance.—Lynchburg (Va.) Republican. 

A correspondent at Millville, N. J., in-enclosing-his own and other subscriptions, says: 

“ Your valuable paper is very much liked in this part of the country. There is scarcely a family that does not take it 
that lives anywhere near the post office. The postmaster of Millville tells me that there are more ‘ Dollar Newspapers’ 
taken at.that office than. all the other newspapers combined. I am a young farmer, and take great interest in your agri- 
cultural columns. That. portion of it alone is worth to me more than five times its subseription price. I have been a 
reader and subscriber to the “ Dollar Newspaper” for several years, and expect to be as long as I can raise a dollar.” 

A correspondent, dating at East Union, Ohio, encloses, in the following laudatory notice of the “ Newspaper,” the 
subscription price of a club of six subscribers. If one half of the Postmasters throughout the country were to follow the 
example here set, our circulation would reach a hundred thousand, and we should be induced, with evidences of 
encouragement, to make our paper as much more interesting as that number exceeds our present circulation: 

“ Dear Dollar —My motto is, prove all things, and hold fast that which is good, and I have fairly tested the ‘ Dollar 
Newspaper,’ and found it to be just such a paper as ought tobe found in every family; and I am strongly impressed with 
the belief that it is the duty of every patriot and lover of his country, and every well-wisher of his fellow-men, to use some 
little exertions to promote the well-being of his fellow-creatures, and to elevate the standard of moral excellence and good 
principles; and I know of no way that I can so effectually secure that end, as to labor a little to increase the circulation 
of the ‘ Dollar Newspaper,’ for I do consider it the best family newspaper published in the United States, or elsewhere. In 
fact, I cannot find language to express the high opinion I entertain of its merits as a high toned medium of general intel- 
ligence. I have just room to add that I have been in charge of the Post Office at this place since the first of July, and 
with a little effort I have secured a club of six for your valuable paper, myself included. May the ‘Dollar Newspaper’ 
increase its circulation til) it shall outstrip all its cotemporaries, is my prayer.” “ 

Speaking of one of the “ Newspaper’s” prize stories, Mrs. Swisshelm, of the Pittsburg Saturday Visiter, says: 

“It is superior to any prize tale we have read, except ‘Mary Derwent,’ by Mrs. Stephens. They have yet a number of 
other stories on hand, for which they paid, smaller. prizes; and the ‘ Dollar Newspaper’ is always.worth twice the money 
it costs. Its publishers never give any ‘ imen numbers’ six times as good and large as they intend making the usual 
edition, but they keep up its interest all the year. Its editorial columns and news are always unusually well filled, and we 
like it, especially because it has always taken a manly, sénsible view of woman’s position in the social and political world. 
It has never taken ground in favor of the elective franchise for woman, but it never treats her complaints or claims with 
scorn or ridicule—it is in favor of a fair hearing, and, pleads most earnestly and eloquently fora redress of her wrongs by 
some means. The ‘Newspaper’ is one of those we always read, and then lend to somebody. We have read it for six years, 
and hope to read it forty years longer.” 

A subscriber at Orangeburg, 8. C., in renewing his subscription, says: 

“T consider your paper the best and cheapest family paper that I ever read, and althongh I have to earn my living 
the sweat of my brow, I freely give the dollar which it costs, for I consider I receive it back tenfold. The story of ‘ Be! 
Brandon’ is worth ten times the subscription money, besides the other useful and amusing matter which it contains; and 
I expect to remain a subscriber as long as I can make a dollar clear of the support of my family.” 

A subscriber at Shepherdstown, in this State, in a friesidly letter, drops the following very sensible hint, which we 
insert for the benefit of all our subscribers. He says: 

“T am a subscriber to the ‘ Dollar Newspaper,’ and have been for four years. I haye every copy filed, and they are to 
me worth more than double their cout, Utng, quite invaluable as a reference. How few think of the future use they may 
have for their papers, or consider at little trouble they may: be preserved !” 


EXTENSIVE JOB AND FANCY. 


STEAM PRINTING ESTABLISHMENT. 


><. 
><? <4 


The United States Job and Fancy Steam-Printing Establishment, Ledger. Building, has in operation altogether 
THIRTEEN PRESSES, the most of which are Steam-Power Machine Presses, together with a great variety of the most 
beautiful Type and Printing Materials generally, which can be selected from year to year, and is prepared’ to execute all 


PURE LETPER-PRESS PRHVEING, 


SUCH aS 


BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, HANDBILLS, BILLS OF LADING, 
Bill Heads, Bank Eherks, Catalogues, Circulars, Cards, 
INWSURBRANWEE POLIECIES, 
PROGRAMMES, LAWYERS’ BRIEFS, LABELS, TICKETS, 
BLANKS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 

Railroad, Stage and Steamboat Bills of every variety, with appropriate Engravings, 
From the Finest Card and most Delicate Circular, to the largest sized and 
MosT SHOWY POSTING Brit, 


IN ONE, OR MANY COLORS. 
At the shortest notice, in the most Beautifal. Style, and at the CHEAPEST CASH PRICES. 


CARDS AND LETTER SHBET JOBS 


Can be thrown off at a rapid rate, on Improved Rotary Card Presses, in a style superior to any other work in the city, and 
at lower prices for the quality. 
The only ground — which business is solicited or expected at this establishment is, that the customer will seek his 
is orders where he can have them executed to the best advantage in quality and price. 








own in and give 
Offices, Ist, 3d, 4th, and 5th stories, LEDGER BUILDING; Steam Machinery, &c., Basement, and Fourth and 
Fifth Stories, Southwest corner of THIRD and CHESNUT Streets, Philadel 
Address, H. A. BROWN, Third Story, Ledger Buildings, 


Southwest Corner of Third and Chesnut Sts., Philadelphia. 






















SOMETHING GOOD FOR FAMILIES—EVERY MOTHER AND DAUGHTER SHOULD STUDY IT. 


PUBLISHED ON THE Isr OF OCTOBER, 1852, 


LADIES’ NEW BOOK OF COOKERY: 
A Practical System for Private Families in Town and Country. 


DIRECTIONS FOR CARVING, WITH ARRANGING THE TABLE FOR PARTIES, AND CONDUCTING THE 
AFFAIRS OF THE HOUSEHOLD WITH COMFORT AND ECONOMY; 


ALSO PREPARATIONS OF FOOD FOR INVALIDS AND FOR CHILDREN. 
BY MRS. 8. J. HALE. 
ILLUSTRATED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS. 
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XXVII. Cakes. 
XXVIII. Bread, Breakfast 


Cakes. 
XXIX. Coffee, Tea, Choco- 
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Published in One handsome Volume of 480 pp., in Paper Covers, Price 76 Cts., or bound in Cloth, $1 





THIS WORK IS FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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ee Ee Rese ett Sees 
TO CITY AND COUNTRY DEALERS. 


BACK NUMBERS OF THE LADY’S BOOK can always be had of H. Loe & Brotuenr, No, 43 Ann 
Street, and Dewrr & Davenporr, Tribune Buildings, and Strrscer & Townsexd, New York. ~ 


ANOTHER DOUBLE NUMBER !! 





GODEY’S. LADY’S BOOK-EXCELSIOR. 
°° USEFUL, ORNAMENTAL, AND INSTRUCTIVE. - . 
THE! BOOK OF THE NATION, 

SN9 THB ARTS UMIONW OF ABERICA. 
VOL. XLV.—NOVEMBER, 1852. 




















EMBELL MENTS, &c. 
FOUR FULL PAGE PLATES. 

MY EYE. AND BETTY MARTIN. A splendid line engraving, by - - -  W.E. Tocxer. 
JESSIGA, » A-splendid line engraving, by = - ~ * é - Mors. ‘ 
MODEL COTTAGE. . Designed by Samvuet Stoax, Esq. Printed in tints by the Messrs. 

Conziss. Engraved by - . + - - - - - J. Frosr. ’ 
FASHIONS, FOR NOVEMBER. Latest Fashions for winter. Engraved by - - J. Frosr. 
BOOK BINDERY OF MESSRS. LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO, & CO. Eighteen engray- 4 

ings. wedby - - - - . - - - - Gf. Hencxsev. 
HISTORY OF BOOTS, AND SHOES. Twenty-three engravings. Engraved by - O27. Woxoxuer. 
HOME EXERCISES. Two engravings. Engraved by - 4 i . - #£. T: Hiwoxver. 
COSTUMES OF ALL NATIONS. Two engravings. Engraved by ° - - ff J. M. Jonzs. 
VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY. Two engravings. Engraved by -  «. & BeRinw. 
GROUND PLANS OF ITALIAN VILLA. Two engravings. Engraved by - = J. Frosr. i 
MANDARIN SLEEVE AND COLLAR. Two engravings. Engraved by - “+ JoLs Burk. 
CLOAKS AND MANTLES. Two engravings. Engraved by - 4 - “. (2 Aimeceuer. f 
PATTERNS FOR SILK EMBROIDERY. Engraved by . 2 . -. Jaleo, 


EMBROIDBRY.-NECK-TIE. Engraved by " ‘ Z - fe .. 5g Bivens. , 
MUSIC.—THERE 1s Dew.ror tae Firowerer. Words by T. Hoop, Music by - S . © EpQrDavis. ‘ 


CONTRIBUTORS AND CONRENTS. 
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EXTRACT FROM THE NEW. POST-OFFICE LAW. 


That from and after the thirtieth day of September, eighteen hundred and fifty-two, the postage all 
printed matter passing through the mail of the United States, instead of the rates now charged, chad. be as 
follows, to wit: Each newspaper, periodical, ,or other article of priuted matter, not ex ing 
three onneés-in weight, shall be sent to any part of the Uni for one cent; and for every maditinel oleae ; 
or fraction of an ounce, one cent additional shall be ch j and when the postage upon any newspaper. or 
periodical is paid yearly or quarterly in advance, at the offes of delivery, one-half of said rate only shall be 
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| POSTAGE ACCORDING TO NEW LAW. 


This Magazine pays postage for six ounces, although it weighs but very little over five; the postage, therefore, 
is as follows: Two cents for one number, if three months’ postage is paid in advance; or, in other words, 
tp. your postmaster, on receipt of this number, and that will pay for three months. 


DECEMBER. 


pay six cents at once 
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EDITED BY 
MRS. SARAH J. HALE, 
L, A. GODEY. 


VOL. XLV. 











“It is certainly the largest and best Family Paper published inthis country.” 


Bulletin, Minersville, Pa. 


____ SREAT BROUCTION OF _ POSTAGE, 


THE PUBLISHER OF 


SCOTT’S WEEKLY PAPER, 


THE LARGEST FAMILY JOURNAL IN THE UNITED STATES, 


Encouraged by the very liberal patronage bestowed upon his Paper for the last seven years, and believing that 
the great reduction of postage will materially aid in extending the circulation of 


THE FAVORITE FAMILY NEWSPAPER, 
has spared neither pains nor expense to make his popular journal still more worthy of pubiic patronage. He has 
just put up 
A NEW STEAM-POWER PRINTING-PRESS, 
which was manufactured to order with an especial view to improve the mechanical appearance of the Paper. 
He has contracted with a new firm to farnish a better article of paper than has heretofore been used. It to 
be manufactured on Fourdrinier’s machines expressly for “Scott’s Weekly Paper.” He has decorated the Paper 


with 

Entirely New Type, A New Heading, and New Vignette Cuts, 
increased the width of the columns, and extended the size of the paper. It is now pronounced, by all who have 
seen it, to be 


THE HANDSOMEST AND CHEAPEST PAPER IN THE UNION. 
THE CONTENTS 


of the Paper will continue to be of the very highest order of excellence. Preparations have been made which 
enable the pubiisher to assure the public that it will never be behind with important News; and arrangements 
have been effected with some of the ablest story writers in the country, both male and female, for 


A SERIES OF FIRST-RATE STORIES, 


on a variety of subjects, in which, however, incidents connected with the Revolution will constitute a prominent 
There are now on hand original articles from the first writers in the United States, several of which are 


UHLUSTBARRD NOUV RLLBTRBS, 


a new feature—one that the publisher trusts will meet with the views of the reading public. The selected arti- 
cles from foreign magazines are generally the vory same which afterwards appear in the New York magazines, 
our weekly issues giving us great advantages in this respect. 

SCOTTS w EKLY PAPER has won wide fame as an interesting and instructive Family Newspaper, 
devoted to all the interests of trade and business, to light literature, and to the various matters which contribute 
to the formation of a complete FAMILY FIRESIDE COMPANION, in which amusement and instruction 

ominate. Its Original Domestic Stories have acquired for it a wide popularity, and, as a vehicle of the 
arliest News, it possesses a worth not exceeded by any other paper of its character in the United States. It 
publishes Valuable Recipes and Useful Hints for Housewifery, Cooking, Preserving, Cleaning Furriture, &c. &c. 
It is a Moral Instructor for Youth, and contains more really useful information than any other journal. Chro- 
nologieal Tables of Historical Events. Scintillations of History, Biographies of Distinguished Men of the Past 
and Present Century, Valuable Essays on Important Scientific, Philosophic, and Useful Subjects, Records of 
New Inventions, &c. &c., form part of its regular contents. 

SCOTT’S WEEKLY PAPER has reached a circulation unparalleled in the history of similar under- 
takings. It owes its success to the fact, that tt presents Mone reading matter, of @ BETTER quality, in a MORE 
ELEGANT style, and at a CHEAPER rate than any other publication; and that its Literary and sta contents have 
met the wants of the great mass of the American people, by combining interest, instruction, and amusement to 
a degree hitherto unequalled. Every possible effort will be made to increase its merit in proportion to its con- 
stantly increasing circulation and success. It is only by publishing a very large edition that a journal of the 
size and character of SCOTT’S WEEKLY PAPER ean be afforded at its extremely low price, and this large 


circulation the publisher intends to maintain, 


TERMS: 





theme. 


ONE COPY, One Year. . $2 

TWO COPIES, “ - - - - - 2 Pull Price . ° S4 
FOUR COPIES, “ - - - ° ° 5 . “ ‘ ts 10 
NINE OOPIES, " and one to the getter up of the Club, 10 . « - : 20 
TWENTY COPIES, “ “ “ “ “« « 20 a “ > ‘s 42 


A beautiful large size mezzotint Engraving, “The Harvester’s Departure,” or “The Harvester’s Return,” at the 
option of the writer, will be forwarded to every person sending us a club of Nine, or Twenty, with the cash. 
To insure the —_ at the club rates, which are lower by 20 per cent. than any of equal size and character 
has ever been offered at, the full complement should be ordered at one time. Mdditions to clubs will be made 


at the same rates. 
Postage must be paid on all letters sent us. It is required, too, by the present postage law, that sub- 


seribers to weekly newspapers, to avail themselves of the cheap postage, must pay quarterly in advance. The 


postmasters, who are authorized agents for Scott’s Weekly Paper, will explain the rates. 
of Scott’s Weekly Paper will be sent as specimens to any address desired. 


Address A. SCOTT, Publisher, 
Wo. 111 Chestnut Street, Philadeiphia, Pa. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Scorr’s Weexty Pirer—As usual, it ante’ 3 ene seen ee, Baek 
While it is the it now ranks with the very best of t Fillodelghid mockinse eae a Gules, Treg, & ¥ 
ek wanders oe uable family and literary we have seen —Hardy Whig, Morefield Cb, 
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GROUND PLANS OF THE COTTAGE ORNEE 


-  Servartr 
Bed Roam 
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